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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T HIS -work is compofed from the ob- 
fervations of perhaps half my life, made 
without the left original view of publication, 
from the numberlefs walks taken in and about 
our capital, with a mind occupied with more 
ideas than the frivolous vifit, or the mere object 
of the hour. 

Some were made in company of different 
friends, ftricken, like myfelf, with the love of 
the fcience of antiquities ; and with the defire 
of tracing the progrefs of perhaps the firft 
city (comparing all its advantages) in the 
univerfe. 

The remarks made in thefe latter walks 

A % were 
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were committed to my tablets till they became 
rather confiderable. In that Hate I determined 
to lay them before the public, not urged by 
dejire of friends, nor the wijh of the people, or 
any fimilar motives, but by my own continued 
propenfity to writing. 

I have two things to apologize for in this 
performance. Firft, its irregularity : but I do 
affure my friends it is given nearly in the fame 
manner in which the materials were collected, 
and quite according to the courfe of the walk 
of the day. 

Secondly, Let me requeft the good inhabi- 
tants of London and TVeJhninJier , not to be 
offended at my having fluffed their Iliad into 
a nut-fhell : the account of the city of London , 
and liberties of Wejlminjler , into a quarto 
volume. I have condenfed into it all I could ; 
omitted nothing that fuggefled itfelf, nor am- 
plified 
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plified any thing to make it a guinea book. In 
a word, it is done in my own manner, from 
which I am grown „too old to depart. 

I feel within myfelf a certain monitor that 
warns me to hang up my pen in time, before 
its powers are weakened, and rendered vifibly 
impaired. I wait not for the admonition of 
friends. I have the archbifhop of Grenada in 
my eye : and fear the imbecility of human 
nature might produce, in long-worn age, the 
fame treatment of my kind advifers, as., poor 
Gil Bias had from his moft reverend patron. 
My literary bequefts to future times, and more 
ferious concerns, mull occupy the remnant of 
my days. This clofes my public labors. 

To every particular friend and correfpondent 
I fend my moft cordial thanks, for their candid 
and unremitted attention to my various enqui- 
ries : and for their bearing fo long with my 

4 yearning 
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yearning after information ; and with my un- 
common curicfity, without which no writer 
can proceed with the confidence of accuracy, 
or ought to lay any thing before the public 
unfan&ioned by local information. So much 
for acknowlegement of private favors.— I take 
leave of a partial public, with the trueft grati- 
tude -for its long endurance of my very volumi- 
nous writings : for its kind foftering my few 
merits : for its affe&ed blindnefs to my nume- 
rous defe&s. The laft ad concluded I 

Valete et Plaudite. 

THOMAS PENNANT. 


( 


Downing, 
March i, 1790. 
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Frontifpiece, Sir Hen,RY Lee ; fee p. 96. 

Page 98, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, armed for 
the Tilt-yard. 

100, Cabinet of Charles I. and part of Old Whitehall. 

103, The Old Horfe Guards. 

136, The Savoy Hofpital. 

1 91, Ruins of the Church of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well. 

193,' St. John’s Gate. 

218, The Gigantic Porter, and Little Hudson, the 

Dwarf, in Newgate-ftreet. 

The Boar’s Head Sign in Eastcheap. 

219, The Sculpture of the Boy in Pannier Ally. 

221, Aldersgate, and part of the Walls and Tower* 
on each fide, taken from a very antient 
Drawing in the archives of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s : communicated by Do&or Combe. 

389, Sir Richard Clough, knight, from the original 
in poffeffion of Mrs. Clouoh, of Glany went, 
in the county of Denbigh. 

416, The antient Hall at Crosbie Place.— N. B. This, 
and the prints at pp. 136, 191, 193, 218, 
and 219, drawn and etched by Mr. John 

Carter. 
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LONDON. 


W HENSOEVER a party of the original inhabitants Eitablubmemt 
of this ifland found an impulfe towards civilization; to OF 
withdraw from their native dens in depth of woods* 
and to form fbciety ; they cleared a fpot in the midft of their fo- 
refts, and founded their towns, fimilar to thofe which the firflr dis- 
coverers of the new world met with occupied by the favages of 
America * ; fimilar to, but probably inferior in ceconomy to 
thofe of the more polilhed race of Pboley Negroes f of Guinea. 

The Britons foon found the danger of living in families feparated 
and undefended. They fought for fecurity in places furrounded 
with woods or morafles, and added to the natural ftrength by 
forming ramparts and finking foffes^. but they preferred 
fpots fortified by nature ; and made artificial works only where 

*• De Erie's Virginia, tab. xlx. xx. 

f Moort'j Travels into Africa f 26. 4 

t Oppidum autem Britanni vocant quum fylvas impeditas vallo atqne foffa 
munierunt. Cetfar. dt Bel . Gal. lib. v.— Locum cgregi e et naturi et opt re muni- 
tan. Ibid. Sjrabo, li'j. iv. p. 30 6. v 

B nature 
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nature (hewed' herfelf deficient. Within fuch precinCts they 
formed their towns; their buildings were moft mean and Ample, 
covered with reeds or (ticks like American wigwams, or like 
modern hovels of the peafants of Lochaber, or the cabins of the 
Irijh commonalty, to this moment as rude as the Britijb abori- 
gines. To thefe precinCts the Britons reforted with their catde, 
their wives and children *, whom they left thus protected, -while 
they fallied out to war, or to the employments of the chace : 
for their cloathing was the (kins of beads, and their food the flelh, 
with the addition of milk, and farinaceous diet. The Britons 
foon became acquaintfcdwith one great ufe of the cow, notwith- 
(landing they remained ignorant of the making of cheele till the 
arrival of the Romans. Agriculture was foon introduced among 
thofe who earlieft formed towns or communities: poffibly by 
llrangers-who vifited them from the continent. They cleared the' 
land in the neighborhood of their dwellings, they (owed corn, . 
they reaped and depofited it in granaries under ground, as the 
Sicilians praCtife to this very’ day ; but the latter lodged it in the 
grain, our predeceffors ih the ear, out of which they picked the 
grains as they- wanted them, and, ignorant of mills, at firft bruifed,. 
and then made them into a coarfe bread f. The fame nation 
who taught them the art of agriculture, firft introduced a change 
of drefs. From the Gauls of the continent, they received the 
firft cloth ; the drefs called the Bracba, a coarfe woollen - manu- 
facture. But probably it was long before they learned the ufe of 
the loom, or became their own manufacturers* This intercourfe 

• Diodorus Siculus $ lib. v. c. II. 

t Conjugce ct liberos in loca tuta transferrent. Tsuito in <vit . Agric. 
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ilayed the foundation of commerce, which in early times extended 
.no farther than to our maritime places. *tbey firft received the 
rudiments of civilization, while the more remote remained, in 
proportion to their diftance, more and more favage, or in a ftate 
of nature, in the fame degree as the neighboring Gauls be- 
came acquainted with the arts, they- communicated them to the 
meareft British coloniftsj who, derived from the fame ftock, and 
retaining the fame language and manners, were more capable and 
willing to receive any inllru&ions offered- by a congenerous peo- 
ple. ‘For this, reasfon Gantium , the modern Kent, and probably the 
country for Tome way up the i Thames , was, as Cajar informs us. 
Tar the moft- civilized of any part of Britain: and .that the inha- 
bitants differed -very little in their manner of life from the Gauls. 
•It was from the merchants who frequented our ports, he received 
the firft intelligence of the nature of our country, which induced 
•him to undertake the mvafion of Britain , and which in after- 
times layed the foundation of its conqueft by the Romans. 

•There is not the left reafon to doubt but that London exifted 
at that period, and was a place of much refort. It flood in fuch 
.a flotation as the Britons would feledt, according to the rule they 
•eftablifhed. An hnmenfe foreft originally extended to the river 
fide, and even as late as the reign of Henry II. covered the north- 
ern neighborhood of the city, and was filled with various fpecies 
•of beafls of chace *. -It was defended naturally by fofles ; one 
■formed by the creek which ran along Fleet-ditch , the other, 
.afterwards known by that of Walbrook. The fouth fide was 

. Ftitftepben'i Defer. Lendtu, 26. 

3 a guarded 
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LONDON STONE. 


guarded by the Thames. The north they might think fufficiently 
p rotetted by the adjacent foreft. 

Wms Stone. Near St. Switbin's church is a remnant of antiquity, which 
fottte have fuppofed to have been Britijh ; a (tone, which might 
have formed a part of a Druidical circle, or fome other objeft of 
the antient religion, as it is placed near the center of the R/>- 
wan precinfts. Others have conje&ured it to have been a milli- 
bry ftohe, and to have ferved as a ftandard, from which they began 
to compute their miles. This fcenhs very reafonable, as the dif- 
tances from the neighboring places coincide very exaftly. At all 
times it has been prelerved with great care, was placed deep in 
the ground, arid ftrortgly fattened with bars of iron. It feems 
pteferved like the Palladium of the city. It is at prefent cafed 
like a relique, within free-ftone, with a hole left in the middle, 
which difeovers the original. Certainly foperttitious refped had 
been payed to it ; for when the notorious rebel Jack Cade patted 
by it, after he had forced his way inta the city, he ttruck his 
fword on London Jlone, faying, “ Now is Mortimer lord of this 
citie *•” as if that had been a cuftomary ceremony of .taking 
poHeffion. 

When founded. There is every redfon to fuppofe that the Romatfs poflefled 
tHemfelves of London in the reign of Claudius } under whom Au- 
// \ * 1 1 1 c< . / 1 ■ >j (, ^ lus Plautius took Camalo dunum, the prefent Malden, in EJfex, 

and planted there a colony, confiding of veterans, of the four- 
teenth legion, about a hundred and five years after the fird inya- 
fion of our ittand by Cajar. This was the fird footing the Ro- 
mans had in Britain. It feems certain that London and Verulam. 


*■ Holinjhed , 634 , 


were* 
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were taken pofTeffion of about the fame time ; but the laft dames 

the honor of being of a far earlier date, more opulent, populous, 

and ,a royal feat before the conqueft of Britain. Camalodunum 

was made a Colonia , or a place governed entirely by Roman laws- 

and cuftoms j Veruldmium, a Municipium, in which the natives 

were honored with the privileges of Roman citizens, and enjoyed 

their own laws and conftitutions - y and Londinium, only a Prafes- Only a 

tura, the inhabitants, a mixture of Romans and Britons , being P*-* f «ctw«a 

fuffered to enjoy no more than the name of citizens of Rome, r 

being governed by PrafeRs fent annually from thence, without 

having either their own laws or magiftrates. It was even then 

of fuch concourfe, and fuch vaft trade, that the wife conquerors 

did not think fit to truft the inhabitants with the fame privileges 

as other places, of which they had left reaion to be jealous. 

There is no mention of this important place, till the reigh of 
Ttberius i when Tacitus fpeaks of it as not having been diftin- 
guifhed as a colony, but famous for its great concourfe of met- 
chants, and its vaft commerce : this indicates, at left, that London 
had been at that time of feme antiquity a9 a trading town. The 
exports from hence were cattle, hides, and corn •, dogs made a 
finall article •, and, let me add, that flaves were a confiderable 
object. Our internal parts were on a level with the African Have 
coafts ; and wars among the petty monarchs were promoted for 
the fake of a traffic now fo ftrongly controverted*. The 
imports were at firft fait, earthen ware, and works in braf$,. 
polifhed bits of bones emulating ivorj*, horft-collars, toys of am- 
ber, and glaflc$i and other articles Of die fame material f. We 


• Strabo , lib. Iv. p. 265, 

+ The fame, pi JoJr. 

a need 
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need not infift on the commerce of this period, for there was a 
great trade carried on with the Gauls in tiae days , of Cafar: that 
celebrated invader affigning, as his reafon for attempting this 
ifland,.the .vaft fupplies which we gave to. his Gaulijh enemies *, 
and which. interrupted his conqudh on the continent. 

\When first The firft mention of London was occafioned by a calamity, 

men t ion ed. the y ear 61, in the reign of Nero, which nearly occafioned 

the extinction, of the Roman power , in Britain. The heroine Bo- 
x idicia , indignant at die peribnal infult offered to her and her 
family, and the cruelties of the conquerors to the unhappy Bri- 
ttons, made a ludden revolt, and deftroyed Camolodunum , after 
.putting all the colonifts to , the fword. ‘Tacitus gives us the pre- 
diction of the ruin of that city, with all the majefty of hiftorical 
fuperftition. “ Nulla palam caufa delapfum Camaloduni Jimu~ 
'•** lacrum viSloriee, ac retro converfum, quafi cederet hoftibus. Et 
** feemina in furore turbat ee, adejfe. exitium canebant. Extemofque 
“ fremitus in curid eorum audit os, . confonuijfe ululatibus ‘the strum, 
M vifamque fpec'tem in 4 fluar'to , notam effe fubverfte colonize. Jam 
M oceanum cruento afpeftu : dilabente aftu, bumanorum corporum 
“ effigies reli£fas,.ut Britanni ad fpem ita veterani ad metum 
“ trahebant 

The Roman general Paulinus Suetonius, on this news, fuddenly 
■marched acrofs the kingdom, from his conquefts in North Wales , 
■to London,-, which, finding himfelf unequal to defend with his 
.fmall army, he evacuated to the fury of the enemy, after rein- 
forcing his troops with all the natives who were fit to ferve. 
^Neither the tears nor prayers of the inhabitants could prevale on 

• Bell. Gall. lib. iv. 
it Annalet, lib. air. c.js. 

liim 
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Him to give them his protection. The enraged Boadicia deftroy- 
esd all who continued behind. Verulamium met with jhe fame 
fate. In all the three places feventy thoufand Romans and Bri- 
tijb allies perilhed *. 

When the Romans became matters of London , they enlarged 
die precinCh, and altered their form. It extended in length 
from Ludgate-bill to a fpot a little beyond the 'Lower. The 
breadth was not half equal to the length, and at each end grew 
confiderably narrower. Mr. Maitland fufpeCts that the walls 
were not built till a very late period of the empire, and that it 
was an open town ; becaufe the city happened*to be furprized, in 
the days of Dioclefian and Maximilian > by a- party of banditti, who 
were cut off by a band of Roman foldiers, who fortunately had, at 
the very time they were engaged in the plunder, come up the 
river in a 1 fog. The time in which the wall was built is very un- 
certain. Some afcribe the work to Conftantine the great. Mait- 
land, to Lbeodofius , governor of Britain in 369; As to the 
laft, we know no more, than that, after he had cleared the coun- 
try of the barbarians, he rcdrefled grievances, ftrengthened 
the garrifons,. and repaired the cities and forts f. which had 
been damaged. If London was among thofe, it certainly im- 
plies a prior fortification. Poffibly their founder might have 
been Conftantine , as numbers of coins of his mother Helena have 
been difcovered under them, placed there by him in compliment 
to her. To fupport this conjecture, we may ftrengthen it by 
feying, that in honor of this emprefs, the city, about that' time,, 


Destroyed by 
the Britons. 


Enlarged by 
the Romans. 


Long an open* 
Town. 


When walled-- 


• Tac . Annalts , lib. xiVi c. 33* 
f Ammianus Marcellinus , lib. xxviii. C. 3. 

■f received 
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received from her the title of Augufta j which, for feme time, 
fuperfeded the antieot one of Londinium. Long before this 
period, it was fully romanized, and the cuftoms, manners, build- 
ings, and arts of the conqueror adopted. The commerce of the 
empire flowed in regularly; came in a direft channel from the fe- 
veral parts then known, not as in the earlier days (when deferibed 
by Strabo) by the intervention of other nations ; for till the fettle- 
ment of the Roman conqueft, nothing could come immediately 
from Italy. The antient courfe of the walls was as follows It 
\_^ Extent and began with a fort near the prefent fite of the Tower, was conti- 

Form ‘ . nued along the Minories, and the back of Houndjditcb , acrofs 

Bijbopjgate ftreet , in a ftrait line by London-wall to Cripplegate ; 
then returned louthward by Crowder's Well Alley, (where fever al 
remnants. of lofty towers were lately to be feen) to Alderjgate ; 
thence along the back of Bull and Mouth ftreet to Newgate, and 
again along the back of the houfes in the Old Bailey to Ludgate ; 
foon after which it probably flniihed with another fort, where the 
houfe, late the King’s Printing Houle, in Black Friars, now 
Hands : foom hence another wall ran near the river-flde, along 
Thames ftreet, quite to the fort on the eaftern extremity. In 
another place I lhall have occafion to mention that the river at 
prefent is moved confidcrabjy more to the fouth, than jt was in 
the times in queftion. 

' Towers. The walls were threcT miles a hundred and fixty-five feet in 

circumference, guarded at proper diftances, on the land fide, with 
fifteen lofty towers ; fome of them were remaining within thefe 
few years, and pofiibly may ftill. Maitland mentions one, twenty- 
fix feet high, near Gravel-lane, on the weft fide of Houndjditcb j 
another, about eighty paces fouth-eaft towards Aldgate -, and the 

bafes 
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bafes of another, fupporting a modern houfe, at the lower end of 
the ftreet called the Vineyard , fouth of Aldgate. But fince his 
publication, they have been demolilhed, fo that there is not a 
trace left. The walls, when perfeft, are fuppofed to have been 
twenty-two feet high, the towers, forty. Thefe, with the rem- 
nants of the wall, proved the Roman ftrufture, by the tiles and 
difpofition of the mafonry. London-wall, near Moorftelds , is now 
the mod entire part left of that ancient precindt. 

I must not omit the Barbican , the Specula or Watch-tower be- 
longing to every fortified place. This ftood a little without the 
walls, to the north-weft of Cripplegate. 

The gates, which received the great military roads, were four. 
The Praetorian way, the Saxon Watling ftreet , palled under one, on 
the fite of the late Newgate •, veftiges having been difcovered of 
the road in digging above llolborn-bridge : it turned down to 
Daw-gate, or more properly Dwr- gate or Water-g&tt, where there 
was a Trajeftus or Ferry, to join it to the Watling ftreet, which 
was continued to Dover. The Hermin ftreet patted under Crip- 
plegate ; and a vicinal way went under Aldgate , by Bethnal Green , 
towards Oldford , a pafs over the river Lee to Duroleiton, the mo- 
dern Leiton, in Effex. 

In moft parts of antient London , Roman antiquities have been 
found, whenever it has been thought neceflary to dig to any con- 
fiderable depth. Beneath the old Saint Mary le Bow were found 
the walls, windows, and pavement of a Roman T tmple j and not 
far from it, eighteen feet deep in adventitious foil, was the Ro- 
man caufeway. The great elevation of the prefent ground above 
its former ftate, will be taken notice of in another place. 

In digging the foundation for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s , 

C was 


A Specula* ^ 
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In Spittle* 

FIELDS* 


was found a vaft ccemetery : firft lay. the Saxons^ in graves lined 
with chalk- (tones, or in coffins of hollowed ftoncs ; beneath them 
had been the bodies of the Britons , placed in rows. Abundance 
of ivory and boxen pins, about fix inches long, marked their place. 
Thefe were fuppofed to have fattened the throuds in which the 
bodies were wrapped*. Thele perilhing, left the pins entire. 
In the fame row, but deeper, were Roman urns intermixed, lamps,, 
lacrymatories ; fragments of facrificial veflels were alfb difcovered, 
in digging towards the north-eaft corner; and in 1675, not far 
from the eaft corner, at a confiderable depth, beneath feme flinty 
pavement, were found numbers of veflels of earthen ware, and of 
glafs, of moft exquifite colors and beauty, feme infcribed with the 
names of deities, heroes,, or men of rank. Others ornamented 
with variety of figures in bas relief^ of animals and of rofe-trees- 
of jafper, porphyry, or marble,, fuch as form the pavement 
we fo often fee, were alfo difcovered. Alfo glafs beads and 
rings, large pirn of ivory and bone, tufks of boars, and horns of 
deer fawn through. Alfo coins of different emperors, among, 
them feme of Conftantine ; which at once deftroys the conje&ure 
of Mr. Maitland , who fuppofes that this collection were flung 
together at the facking of London by our injured Boadida. 

In 17 1 1, another ccemetery was difcovered, in Camomile ftreety 
adjoining to Bifhopfgate. It lay beneath a handfome tefielated 
pavement, and contained numbers of urns filled with afhes and 
cinders of burnt bones - y with them were beads, rings, a lacryma- 
tory, a fibula, and a coin of Antoninus. 

In Spitt Infields was another Roman burying-place, of which. 



* Earentalia, p. 266. 
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many curious particulars are mentioned by old Stow, in p. 323 
of his Survey of London : and Camden gives a brief account of 
another, difcovered in Goodman's fields. Among thofe found in 
Spittlefields , was a great ofluary made of glafs, encompaffed with 
five parallel circles, and containing a gallon and a half ; it had a 
handle, a very Ihort neck, and wide mouth of a whiter metal. 
This was prelented to Sir Chrifiopher IVren, who lodged it in the 
Mufieum of the Royal Society *. I point out thefe as means of 
difcovering the antient Roman precindts of the city. The coeme- 
teries muft have been without the walls : it being a wife and ex- 
prefs law of the XII tables, that no one Jhould be buried within the 
walls. I cannot think that the urns found near St. PauVs were 
■u^t ^fcu^ frS Mfunebrial ; . if that Ihould have been the cafe, the Roman walls 
. V "muff have been much farther to the caft than they have been 
placed, which by no means appears to have been the fadt. 

I will only mention two other antiquities found here : very 
few indeed have been preferved, out of the multitude which muft 
have been found in a place of fuch importance, and the capital 
of. the Roman empire in Britain. The firft is a fepulchral 
monument, in memory of Viv'tus Marcianus , (a Roman foldier of 
the fecond legion, quartered here) eredted by his wife Januaria 
Matrina. His fculpturc reprefents him as a Britijh foldier, pro- 
bably of the Cohort Britonum, dreffed and armed after the man- 
ner of the country, with long hair, a Ihort lower garment fattened 
round the waift by a girdle and fibula, a long Sagum or plaid 
flung over his breaft and one arm, ready to be caft off in time of • 
adtion, naked legs, and in his right hand a fword of vaft length, 

• Parent alia, p. 267. Grnv’t Muftum, 380. 

C 2 like 
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like the clymore of the later Highlanders ; the point is reprefented' 
retting on the ground : in his left hand is a fhort inftrument, with 
the end feemingly broken off. This fculpture was found in dig- 
ging among the ruins, after the fire in 1666, in the vallum of the 
Praetorian camp near Ludgate. The foldiers were always buried in 
the Vallum -, the citizens in the Pomoerium *, without the gates. It 
is very differently reprefented by Mr. Gale. The hair in his figure 
is fhort, the fword alfo fhort, and held with the left hand acrofs his 
body j the inftrument is placed in the left hand, and refembles an 
exadt Baton : the drefs alfo differs. I give the preference to the 
figure given by Mr. Horjely f, which he corre&ed after the figure 
given by Dodtor Prideaux , from the Arundelian marbles. But 
Mr. Horjely fairly confefles that the reprefentation is far more 
elegant than in the mutilated original. 

Saxon Invasion. After the Romans deferted Britain, a new and fierce race 
fucceeded. The warlike Saxons, under their leaders Hengejl and 
Horja, landed in 448, at Up-wines fteot, the prefent Ebbsflete, in 
the ifle of Tbanet. The Britons remained matters of London at 
left nine years after that event j for, receiving a defeat in 457, at 
Creccanford, ( Cray ford) they evacuated Kent, and fled with great 
fear to the capital £. By the year 604, it feems to have reco- 
vered from the ravages of the invaders. It became the chief 
town of the kingdom of EJfex. Sebert was the firft Chriftian king ; 
and his maternal uncle Etbelbert, king of Kent, founded here a 
church dedicated to St. Paul. At this time Bede informs us 

• P arentalia, p. 266. — The Pomoerium was a fpace on the outfide of fortified . 
towns, on which all buildings were prohibited. 

f Gale* s Iter Anton* 68. Britannia Roman a > 331. tab. 75. 

£ Sax . Giron*. 
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that it was an emporium of a vaft number of nations, who refort- 
ed there by fea and by land. 

In the reign of that great prince Alfred, London , or, to ule 
the Saxon name, Lundenburg , was made by him capital of all Eng- 
land. In confequence of a vow he had made, he fent Sighelm , 
bilhop of Sberbourn, firft to Rome , and from thence to India, with 
alms to the Chriftians of the town of St. Thomas, now called 
Bekkeri, or Meliapour : who returned with various rich gems,, 
fome of which were to be feen in the church of Sberbourn , in 
the days of William of Malmejbury *. It muft not be omitted 
that he was the firft who, from this ifland, had any commerce with 
that diftant country. Our commerce by fea, even in the next 
eentury, was not very extenfive, the wile monarch Athelftan be- 
ing obliged, for the encouragement of navigation, to promife 
patents of gentility to every merchant, who fhould, on his own 
bottom, make three voyages to the Mediterraneani 

The fucceeding ravages of the Danes reduced London, and its 
commerce, to a low ebb : yet it feems in fome meafure to have 
recovered itfelf before the Conqueft. We arc wonderfully in the 
dark refpefting its ftate of government, both in the Saxon period, 
and that of the Conqueft : in refpedl to the former, we know no 
more than that it was governed by a Portreve or Portgrave, or 
guardian of the port j and this we learn from the concife charter 
granted to the city by William the Conqueror, in which he falutes 
William the bilhop, and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the bur- 
gefles. “ Willm - kyng griet Willm bifshop and Godfrey porteren 
“ and eall the boroughwareq bynnen London franchifce and en-- 


Sax, Cbrcrt. 86. Wil. Malmjb. lib, ii. 248. 
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" glifcc jich kyd eth y' jck yell y r gret be ealbra yeara laga yec 
“ die^e gret yer anen Edward is dage kmge end ick yll yet fulke 
“ childe be his fader y r faum achter his fader dage and ick r.el 
“ gepolian that ening man eche doig prungbede. God ye be- 
“ helde It is probable that the biihop of London for the time 
being, and the Portgrave , were united in the government, for in 
the Saxon charters they are mentioned together : in the time of 
Edward the ConfefTor, /llf-war the biihop, and Wolf gar my Port- 
grave. William biihop, and Swerman my Portgrave. 

London certainly could not have been in the very low con- 
dition which fome writers reprefent it to have been, at the time 
of the Conqueft. It had ventured to fally out on the Conqueror, 
but without fuccefs. It fell more by internal fa&ion, than its 
own weaknefs } yet there was ftrength enough left, to make 
William think- proper to fecure their allegiance, by building that 
ftrong fortrefs the Lower. In feventy years from that event, an 
hiftorian f of that period pretends, that London muftered fixty 
thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. If this is any thing 
near the truth, is it poflible but London mull; have been very 
powerful at the time of the Conqueft ? for the reigns between that 
period and of Stephen, were not well calculated for a great in- 
creafe of population. I rather concur with them who think that 
the mufter muft have been of the militia of the neighboring 
counties, ‘and London the place of rendezvous. A writer J of 
that period, and at the very time refident in the capital, with 

• C a Homs of London, p. 23. 

f Fitzftephen . 

% Peter de Blots , archdeacon of London • 'Sec FitxJUphen > p. 28, in the note. 
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more appearance of truth, makes the number of inhabitants only 
forty thoufand. 

During the time of the Conqueror, and till the reign of 
Richard I. the name of the civil governor . continued the fame. 
That monarch, to fupport the madnefs of the crujade , received 
from the citizens a large film of money ; and in return, permitted 
them to chufe annually two officers, under the name of bailiffs, 
or fherifftj who were to fuperfede the former. The names of the 
two firft upon record are JVolgarius , and Geffry de Magnum. 

In the next reign was added the office of mayor, a title bor- 
rowed from the Norman Maire, as well as the office. Henry 
Fitz-alwyn was the firft elefted to that truft. He had been be- 
fore mayor, but only by the nomination of his prince. 

In the reign of Henry III. after the citizens had fuffered many 
oppreffions, he reftored a form of government, and appointed 
twenty-four citizens to fhare the power. In his fon’s reign, we 
find the city divided into twenty-four wards ; the fupreme ma- 
giftrate of which was named Alderman, a it exceeding antient 
Saxon title. Adder -man, a man advanced in years, and accordingly 
foppofed to be of fuperior wifdom and gravity. In the time of 
Edgar , the office was among the firft in the kingdom. Ailwyn , 
anceftor to the firft mayor, was alderman of all England-, what the 
duties of his office were, does not appear. 

He muft be a Briar eus in literature, who would dare to at- 
tempt a hiftory of our capital, on the great, the liberal, the ele- 
gant plan which it merits. I, a puny adventurer, animated with- 
a mind incapable of admitting a vacant hour ; reftlefs when un- 
employed in the rural feenes to which my fortunate lot has defc 
lined me, muft catch and enjoy the idea of the minute. In the 
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f*urfuit of my plan, I wilh to give a flight view of the fhores I 
am about to launch from : the account muft be brief and confin- 
ed ; limited to what I fhall fay of their antient ftate, to the pe- 
riod bounded by the Revolution j intermixed with the greater 
events, which have happened in nearer days. 

The choice of the fituation of this great city was moll judi- 
cious. It is on a gravelly foil ; and on a declivity down to the 
borders of a magnificent river. The Hope is evident in every 
part of the antient city, and the vaft modern buildings. The 
antient city was defended in front by the river j on the weft fide 
by the deep ravine, fince known by the name of Fleet-ditch -, on 
the north by morafies ; on the eaft, as I fufpedt, by another ra- 
vine. All the land round Wejiminfter Abbey was a flat fen, which 
continued beyond Fulham : but a rife commences oppofite to it, 
and forms a magnificent bend above the curvature of the Thames, 
even to the Tower. The Surry fide was in all probability a great 
expanfe of water, a lake, a Llyn, as the JVelJb call it j which an 
ingenious countryman of mine *, not without reafon, thinks might 
have given a name to our capital j Llyn Din, or the city on the 
lake. This moft probably was the original name : and that de- 
rived from Llong a fhip, and Din a town, might have been be- 
llowed when the place became a feat of trade, and famous for the 
concourfe of fhipping. The expanfe of water might have filled 
the fpace between the rifing grounds at Deptford, and thofe at 
Clapham •, and been bounded to the fouth by the beautiful Surry 
Hills. Lambeth Marjh, and the Bank Side, evidendy were reco- 
vered from the water. Along Lambeth are the names of Narrow 

• Mr. William Own, of Barmouth, now refident in Loudon. 
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LAMBETH. 

Walls, or the mounds which ferved for that purpofe ; and in South- 
wark, Bankfide again Ihews the means of converting the antient 
lake into ufeful land : even to this day the tradl beyond South- 
wark, and in particular that beyond Bermondjey Jlreet, is fo very 
low, and beneath the level of common tides, that the proprietors 
are obliged to fecure it by embankments. 

I begin my account by crofling over the ‘Thames .into Surry, 
which, with Sujfex , formed the country of the antient Regni, being 
part of this ifland to which the Romans permitted a kingly govern- 
ment, merely to enjoy the infolent boaft of having kings as their 
Haves. The Saxons bellowed on this part their own names of 
Suthry or Suthrea, from its fituation on the fouthern part of the 
river. I proceed to my accuftomed walk of Lambeth. In the 
earlier times it was a manor, poffibly a royal one, for the great 
Hardiknut died here in 104a, in the midft of the jollity of a wed- 
ding dinner : and here, without any formality, the ufurper Harold 
is faid to have fnatched the crown, and placed it on his own 
head. At that period it was part of the eftate of Goda, wife to 
Walter earl of Mantes , and Euftace earl of Boulogne-, who prefent- 
ed it to the church of Rochefter, but referved to herfelf the patro- 
nage of the church. It became, in 1 1 97, the property of the fee 
of Canterbury, by exchange tranfadled between Glanville bilhop 
of Rochefter, and the archbilhop Hubert Walter. Glanville re- 
ferved out of the exchange a fmall piece of land, on which he 
built a houfe called Rochefter Place, for the reception of the bi- 
Ihops of Rochefter, whenever they came to attend parlement. 
In 1357, John de Sbepey built Stangate flairs, for the convenience 
of himfelf and retinue to crofs over into Weftminfter. Fijher and 
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Ktljley were the laft bifhops who inhabited this palace ; after theif 
deaths it fell into the hands of Henry VIII. who exchanged with 
Aldridge bifhop of Carlijle , for certain houfes in the Strand. Its 
name was changed to that of Carlijle boufe *. The fmall houfes 
built on it.s fite ftill belong to that fee. It had been the defign of 
archbifhop Walter , to have eredted here a college of fecular 
monks, independent of thofe of Canterbury. It was originally 
defigned, by archbifhop Baldwyn , to have been built at Hackington, 
near that city : but fuch a jealoufy did thofe holy men conceive at 
the thought of a rival houfe fo near to their own, that by their in- 
tereft with the pope the projedt was layed afide. It was afterwards 
refumed by Hubert Walter , who thought he could give no offence 
by eredting the college on this diftant manor j but the monks ob- 
taining a bull from the pope in their favor, and fuch humiliating 
terms prefcribed to the archbifhop, that from thenceforth he en- 
tirely defifted from the defign f. The mortifications which the 
primates met with in the profecution, feem to have firft determin- 
ed them in fixing their refidence here. Walter and Langton fuc- 
ceflively lived at the manor-houfe of Lambeth. The laft improved 
it, but the building was afterwards negledted and became ruinous. 
No pious zeal reftored the place, but the madnefs of prieftly pride. 
Boniface, a wrathful and turbulent primate, eledted in 1 244, took it 
into his head to become a vifitor of the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
to which he had no right. The monks met him with reverential 
refpedt, but allured him the office did not belong to the bifhop. 
The meek prelate rufhed on the fub-prior, knocked him down, 

• DucarePs Lambeth, 72 , + 8 , 9 . 
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kicked, beat, and buffeted him, tore the cope off his back, and 
ftamped on it like one poffeffed, while his attendants payed the 
fame compliments to all the poor monks. The people, enraged 
at his unprieftly conduct, would have torn him to pieces j when 
he retired to Lambetby and, by way of expiation, rebuilt it with 
great magnificence. 

This palace was very highly improved by the munificent 
Henry Cbicbely, who enjoyed the primacy from 1414 to 1443. 
I lament to find fo worthy a man to have been the founder of a 
building fo reproachful to his memory as the Lollards tower, at 
the expence of near two hundred and eighty pounds. Neither 
proteftants or catholics fhould omit vifiting this tower, the cruel 
prifon of the unhappy followers of Wickliffe. The vaft ftaples 
and rings, to which they were chained before they were brought 
to the ftake, ought to make proteftants blefs the hour which freed 
them from fo bloody a religion. Catholics may glory, that 
time has foftened their zeal into charity for all felts, and made 
them blufh at thefe memorials of the mifguided zeal of our an- 
ceftors. 

This palace fuffered greatly in the civil wars. After thole of 
York and Lancajter y it was reftored by archbilhop Morton. He 
alfo built the gateway} in the lower room of which are ftill to be 
feen the rings to which the overflowings of the Lollards tower 
were chained. 

After the civil wars of the laft century, when fanatical was 
united with political fury, it was found that every building de- 
voted to piety, had fuffered more than they had done in all the 
rage of family conteft. The fine works of art, and the facred 
memorials ot the dead, were, except in a few cafes, facrificed to 
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puritanical barbarifm, or to facrilegious plunder. Lambeth tell 
to the lhare of the mifcreant regicide Scot. He turned the chapel 
into a hall, and levelled, for that purpofe, the fine monument of 
archbifhop Parker : he pulled down the noble hall, the work of 
Cbichely, and fold the materials for his own profit. Juxon , on the 
Reftoration, found the palace of his predeceffors a heap of ruins. 
His piety rebuilt a greater part than could have been expedted 
from the fhort time he enjoyed the primacy. He rebuilt the great 
hall on the antient model, when the archbifhop with his particu- 
lar friends fat at the high table : the fteward with the fervants, who 
were gentry of the better rank, fat at the table on the right hand 
fide : the almoner, the clergy, and others, occupied the table on 
the left. None but nobility or privy counfellors were admitted 
to the table of the archbifhop. The bifhops themfelves fat at the 
almoner’s j the other guefts at the fteward’s. All the meat which 
was not confumed, was regularly given to the idle poor, who 
* waited in crowds at the gate. It is not the defedt of charity in 

modern prelates that this cuftom is difufed ; but the happy 
change in the times. Every one muft now eat the bread of his 
own induftry ; a much more certain fupport than the cafual 
bounty of the great j which misfortunes often prevented, and left 
the objedt a prey to mifery and famine. What is ftyled the luxury 
of the times, has by no means fuperfeded deeds of alms. Wealth 
is more equally difFufed j but charity is equally great : it pafies 
now through many channels, and makes lefs noife than when it 
was poured through fewer fir earns. 

Library. The fine library in this palace was founded by archbifhop 

Bancroft; who died in 1610, and left all his books to his fuccefTors, 
for ever. The fucceeding archbifhop. Abbot , bequeathed all his 
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books in his great ltudy, marked C. C. in the fame unlimited 
manner. 

On the fuppreflion of epifcopacy, this valuable library was 
preferved by the addrefs of the celebrated Mr. Selden. It feems 
that archbilhop Bancroft had left his books to his fucceffors, on 
condition that the immediate fuccefior was to give bond that they 
fliould not be embezzled j but delivered entire from one to the 
other for ever. On failure of this article, they were to go 
to Chel/ea College , in cafe it was built in fix years after his deceafe. 
The college never was finifhed : but whether any of Bancroft' s 
fucceffors gave the fecurity does not appear. The books were 
remaining at Lambeth in 1646, two years after the execution 
of archbilhop Laud-, when probably fearing for their fafety in 
times fo inimical to learning, Mr. Selden fuggefted to the univer- 
fity of Cambridge their right to the books j and the whole were 
delivered into their poffefikm. On the Reftoration, archbilhop 
Juxon demanded the return of the library ; which was repeated 
by his fucceflor Sheldon , as founded on the will of the pious foun- 
der : and they were reftored accordingly. Archbilhop Sheldon 
added a confiderable number : and archbilhop T tnifon augmented 
it with part of his books. 

That very worthy prelate archbilhop Seeker , befides a confi- 
derable fum expended on making catalogues to the old regifters 
of the fee, left to the library all fuch books from his own, as were 
not in the former, which comprehended much the large!!: and molt 
valuable part of his own collection. 

Archbishop Cornwallis bellowed many valuable books in his 
life-time. And the prefent archbilhop has given a confiderable 
fum for fitting up a proper repofitory for the valuable collec- 
3 tion 
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don of manufcripts. The whole number of printed books amounts 
to twenty-five thoufand. 

The other apartments have within thefe few years received 
confiderable improvements. The great gallery, which is near 
ninety feet long by fifteen feet nine inches broad, has lately had 
the addition of a bow window, by the prefent amiable primate. 
An opening has been made towards the river, by the cutting 
down of a few trees, which admits a moft beautiful yiew of the wa- 
ter, part of the bridge, and of the venerable abbey . This gallery 
is filled with portraits of primates or prelates, among others, that 
of cardinal Pole , the founder of this very room. Over the chim- 
ney are the heads of thofe of the earlier times, fuch as archbilhop 
Warham , by Holbein ; St. Dunftan , and archbilhop Cbicbely : the 
firft imaginary, the laft probably taken from painted glafs. 
Among thefe diftinguilhed chara&ers, Katherine Parr has found a 
place, and not without juft clame ; it being reafonable to fuppofe, 
but for the death of her tyrant, (he would have been devoted to 
the flake for the favor (he bore to the reformed religion. I mult 
not omit mention of the two portraits of archbilhop Parker, 
fecond primate of the proteftant religion ; one is by Holbein , the 
other by Richard Lyne , who jointly pra&iied the arts of painring 
and engraving in the fervicc of this great patron of fcience*.Att- 

Ik the dining-room is a fucceflion of primates, from the violent 
and imprudent Laud to the quiet and difcreet Cornwallis. The 
portrait of Laud is admirably done by Vandyke 5 Juxon , from a 
good original which I faw laft year at Longleate j T enifon, by 
Simon Dubois ; Herring, by Hogarth ; Hutton, by Hudjon •, Seeker, 


• Granger , i. 202. 
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by Reynolds j and Cornwallis, by Dance. Here are befides in the 
gallery, by the laft mafter, portraits of T errick late bilhop of Lon- 
don, and Thomas late bilhop of Winchefter : and another of bilhop 
HoadUy , which does honor to the artift, his wife, Sarah Curtis, 
When I looked into the garden I could not but recall the fcene 
of conference between the great the wife earl of Clarendon, and 
the unfortunate Laud. Hyde laid before him the refentment of 
all ranks of people againft him for his paftionate and ill-man- 
nered treatment even of perfons of rank. The primate attended 
to the honed chancellor with patience, and palliated his faults *. 
The advice was forgotten, nor his folly cured till he had involved 
himfelf and mafter in deftruftion. 

A more phlegmatic cohabitant of the garden, enjoyed his fitua- 
tion during many fuccefiions to this felf-devoted metropolitan. 
A Tortoife , introduced here in his days (in 1633) lived till the 
year 1753, die time of archbifhop Herring, and poflibly might 
have lived till the prefent, had it not been killed by the negli- 
gence of the gardener. 

In the veftry is a portrait of Luther and his wife j the lady ap- 
pears pregnant. This great reformer left three fons, John, Martin, 
and Paul. 

In one of the apartments of the palace is a performance that 
does great honor to the ingenious fpoufe of a modern dignitary j a 
copy in needlework of a Madonna and child, after a moft capital 
performance of the Spanijh Murillo. There is moft admirable grace 
in the original, which was fold laft winter at the price of eight 
hundred, guineas It made me lament that this excellent maf- 

* Life of Edward earl of Clarendon, oftavo ed. i. 62. 

+ In Mr, Vandtrgucbt * s fale. 
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ter had wafted fo much time on beggars and ragged boys. Beau- 
tiful as it is, the copy came improved out of the hand of our flril- 
ful countrywoman} a judicious change of color of part of the 
drapery, has had a moft happy effect, and given new excellence 
to the admired original. 

The parilh church of Lambeth is at a final! diftance from the 
palace, has a plain tower, and the architecture of the gothic of 
the time of Edward IV. It has very little remarkable in it, ex- 
cept the figure of a pedlar and his dog, painted in one of the 
windows. Tradition fays, that the parilh was obliged to this 
man for the bequeft of a piece of land, which bears the name of 
The Pedlar's Acre. 

Before I go any farther, let me mention the fad example of 
fallen majefty in the perfon of Mary d’EJle, the unhappy queen 
of James II ; who flying with her infant prince from the ruin im- 
pending over their houfe, after eroding the 'Thames from the ab- 
dicated Whitehall , took Ihelter beneath the antient walls of this 
church a whole hour, from the rain of the inclement night of 
December 6th, 1688. Here (he waited with aggravated mifery, 
till a common coach, procured from the next inn, arrived, and 
conveyed her to Gravefend, from whence Ihe failed, and bid an 
eternal adieu to thele kingdoms *. 

In this place reft from their labors feveral of the later pri- 
mates, without any remarkable monument, except their good 
works, to preferve them from oblivion ; among them is Bancroft, 
\ Tenifon , Hutton ; and in a palfage leading to the palace, are the 
remains of Seeker. 


* Rapin, ad ed. folio ii, 781. 
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Here Iskewife was interred the mild, amiable, and polilhed BiihopTvhjtal. 
prelate Cutbbert Tunftal, biihop of Durham, who, deprived on ac- 
count of his attachment to the old religion, by Edward VI. was 
reftored by Mary , and again deprived by Elizabeth: here he 
found an afylum in the family of archbifhop Parker, fo highly 
was he eftcemed even by the proteftants ; here he pafled hi? days 
with honor and tranquillity, till his death in 1559. 

In the fame church are the remains of Tbirlebye , once biihop Bishop Thible- 
of Ely, deprived for the fame caufc by Elizabeth. By the charity ,YE * 
of the above-mentioned great prelate, he found the fame protec- 
tion as his fellow-fufferer 'Tunftal . To lhew the humanity of 
proteftantifm, he was indulged with the company of his fecretary. 

He merited every favor. Being joined in commiflion with Bonner 
for the degradation of Cranmer , he performed his office with as 
much tendernefs, as his affociate did with brutality, and melted 
into tears over fallen greatnefs. His body was found in digging 
the grave for archbifhop Cornwallis. His long and venerable 
beard, and every part, was entire, and of a beautiful whitenefs : 
a douched hat was under his left arm : his drefs that of a pilgrim, 
as he efteemed himfelf to be upon earth. 

A neat buft, with the body in armour, and with artillery, Robb* t Scot. 
drums, and trophies around, exhibits the military character of 
Robert Scot, who entered into the fervice of Guftavus Adolphus, 
and brought with him two hundred men. He was made mufter- 
mafter general to that hero ; afterwards he went into the fervice 
of Denmark', and finally, in 1631, dofed his life in that of 
Charles I. who made him gentleman of his privy chamber, and 
bellowed on him a penfion of fix hundred a year. He was of 
the family of the antient barons of Bawtrie, in North Britain ; but 
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his chara&er furpafled his origin. He was the inventor of lea- 
thern artillery, which he introduced into the army of GuftavuSi 
and by that means contributed highly to the glorious victory of 
Leipfic. Harte , and other hiftorians of that illuftrious prince, fpcak: 
of the invention and its important fervices, but were either igno- 
rant of the inventor, or chofc to fupprefs his merit*. Tilly him- 
felf confefles the fuperiority of thefe portable cannons, after his 
own heavy artillery, fb admirably ferved as they were, funk under 
the vivacity of the fire of thefe light pieces. 

In the church-yard is a tomb which no naturalift Ihould neg- 
le<St viliting, that of old John Tradejcant , who, with his fon, lived 
in this parilh. The elder was the firlt perfon who ever formed 
a cabinet of curiofities in this kingdom. The father is faid to have 
been gardener to Charles I. But Parkinfon fays, " fometimes be- 
** longing to the right honorable lord Robert earl of Salt/bury r 
" lord treafurer of England in his .time j and then unto the right 
** honorable the lord IFotton , at Canterbury , in Kent ; and laftly 
** unto the late duke of Buckingham f.” Both father and fon 
were great travellers } the father is fuppofed to have vifited Ruffia 
and mod parts of Europe, Turkey, Greece, many of the eaften* 
countries, Egypt, and Barbary ; out of which he introduced multi- 
tudes of plants and flowers, unknown before in our gardens. His 
was an age of florifts : the chief ornaments of the parterres were 
owing to his labors. Parkinfon continually acknowleges the 
obligation. Many plants were called after his name : thefe the 
Unnaan fyftem has rendered almoft obfolete : but the great na- 

• Harte* $ Hi ft, Guftavus Adolphus, ad ed. i, 92. ii» 42* 
t Parkinfon* t Par adi/us Terrtjtris, 15 a, 
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turalift hath made more than reparation, by giving to a genus of 
plants the title of Tradescantia*. The Mufeum t PradeJcan~ Mimium Tra- 
tianum , a fmall book, adorned by the hand of Hollar with the dejcai,t, *n um - 
•heads of the father and the fon, is a proof of their induftry. It is 
a catalogue of their vaft collection, not only of the fubjeCts of the 
three kingdoms of nature, but of artificial rarities from great va- 
riety of countries. The collection of medals, coins, and other 
antiquities, appears to have been very valuable. Zoology was 
•in their time but in a low (late, and credulity far from being ex- 
tinguifhed : among the eggs is one fuppofed to have been of the 
dragon , and another of the griffin. You might have found here 
two feathers of the tail of the phoenix, and the claw of the ruck, a 
bird able to traffic an elephant. Notwithftanding this, the collec- 
tion was extremely valuable, efpecially in the vegetable king- 
dom. In his garden, at his houfe in South Lambeth , was an Turn Garden, 
amazing arrangement of trees, plants, and flowers. It feems to 
frave been particularly rich in thofe of the eaft, and of North 
America. His merit and afliduity muft have been very great j for 
the eaftem traveller muft have labored under great difficulties 
from the barbarity of the country and North America had in his 
time been but recently fettled. Yet we find the names of numbers 
of trees and plants ftill among the rarer of much later times. 

To him we are alfo indebted for the luxury of many fine fruits j 
■for, as Parkin/on obferved, “ The choyfcft for goodneife, and 
■“ rareft for knowledge, are to be had of my very good friend 
“ Matter John T radefcante, who hath wonderly laboured to ob- 
** taine all the rareft fruits hec can heare off in any place of Cbrif- 

• S/ecits Plant arum, i. 411. 
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at TRADESCANTS MONUMENT. 

r * tendome , Tarty, yea, or the whole world He lived at a 
large houfe in this parilh, and had an extenfive garden, much 
vifited in his days. After his death, which happened about the 
year 1652, his collection came into the pofleflion of the famous 
Mr. Elias AJbmole, by virtue of a deed of gift which Mr. 'Trade/- 
cant, junior, had made to him of all his rarities, in true aftrolo- 
gical form, being dated December 16, 1657, 5 bor. 30 minutes 
foji merid. f. Mr. AJbmole alfo purchafed the houfe, which is (till 
in being, the garden fell to decay. In the year 1749, it was 
vifited by two refpeCtable members of the Royal Society who 
found among the ruins fome trees and plants, which evidently 
were introduced here by the induftrious founder. The collection 
of curiofities were removed by Mr. AJbmole , to his Mufeum at 
Oxford , where they are carefully preferved. Many very curious 
articles are to be feen : among others, feveral original drefies and 
weapons of the North Americans , in their original Rate ; which 
may in fome period prove ferviceable in illuftrating their man- 
ners and antiquities. 

Monument db- The monument of the Tradejcants was ereCted in 1662, by 
scbibed. Hejler, reliCt of the younger. It is an altar tomb : at each corner 

is cut a large tree, feeming to fupport the flab : at one end is an 
hydra picking at a bare fcull, poflibly defigned as an emblem of 
' Envy : on the other end are the arms of the family : on one fide 

are ruins, Grecian pillars, and capitals ; an obelifk and pyramid, 
to denote the extent of his travels : and on the oppofite, a croco- 

• Parkin/on* s Paradifus Terrejlris, p. 575, 
f AJbmole* s Diary, 36. 

X The late Sir William Watfon , and Doftor Mitcbel.Sct Pb . Tranf. vol. xlvi. 
p. 160. 
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dile, and various (hells, expreflive of his attention to the ftudy of 
natural hiftory. Time had greatly injured this monument; but 
in 1773 it was handfomely reftored, at the parilh expencc ; and 
the infeription, which was originally deligned for it, engraven on 
the ftone. As it is both fingular and hiftorical, I prefent it to 
the reader. 


Know, ftranger, ere thon paf», beneath this ftone 
Lye John Tradefcant , grandfire, father, fon 5 
The laft dy’d in his fpring ; the other two 
Liv’d till they had travel I’d Art and Nature through. 

As by their choice colle&ions may appear. 

Of what is rare, in land, in fea, in air ; 

Whilft they (as Homer* % Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one dofet (hut : 

Thefe famous Antiquarians that had been 
Both gardiners to the Rofe and Lily Queen, 

Tranfplanted now themfelves, (leep here ; and when 
Angels (hall with their trumpets waken men. 

And fire (hall purge the world, thefe hence (hall rife. 

And change this garden for a paradife *. 

In contrail to thefe innocent characters, I fhall mention that 
delperate milcreant Guy Faux, or Vauxe, as an inhabitant of this 
parilh. He lived in a large manlion called Faux- hall, and, as 
DoCtor Ducarel imagines, was lord of the manor of the fame 
name. In foreign parts a colonne infame would have been ereCted 
on the lpot : but the fite is now occupied by Marble-hall, and 
Cumberland tea-gardens, and feveral other buildings. 

* See the form of the tomb and fcnlpture in Doftor DucareP s App. to the 
Hiftory of Lambeth, p. 96. tab. iv. v.— and Pb. Tronf. Uni. tab. iv. v. 
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LAMBETH MAkSH. 


From Lambeth I returned by the water-fide, near the end of i 
WeJlminJler bridge, along a traft once a dreary marlh, and (till in 
parts called Lambeth marlh.; about the year 1560, there was not 
a houfe on it, from Lambeth palace as far as Southwark. Sir 
William Dugdale * makes frequent mention of the works for fe- 
curing it, in old times, by embankments or walls as they are 
ftyled, to reftrain the ravages of the tide. Th$ embankments in 
Southwark muft have been the work of the Romans , otherwife 
they never could have ereCted the buildings or made the roads 
of which fuch frequent veftiges have been found. Molt of this 
traCt is become firm land, and covered with mod ufeful buildings 
Mrs. Coade’s even to the edge of the river. In a ftreet called Narrow Wall 

^ HI* I p I c I AL ^ 

Stont. (from one of the antient embankments) is Mrs. Coade' s manufac- 
ture of artificial ftone. Her repofitory confifts of feveral very 
large rooms filled with every ornament which can be ufed in archi- 
tecture. The ftatue, the vale, the urn, the rich chimney-pieces, 
and, in a few words, every thing which could be produced out of 
natural ftone or marble by the moft elegant chifel, is here to be ob- 
tained at an eafy rate. Proof has been made of its durable quality. 
The inventor has been able to ward off the attacks of time, but 
not of envy : a beautiful font, now the ornament of Dibden church 
in EJfex, and which was formed on a moft admirable antique 
model, was denied to the public eye, in a place where liberality 
ought to have enjoyed the freeft reign. 

Enclish Winbi; .Notwithstanding the climate of Great Britain has, at left 
of late years, been unfavorable to the production of wines : ydt, 
in the year 1635, we began to make fome from the raifins or 

* Dugdalt'i embankments, p. 67. 
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dried grapes of Spain and Portugal. Francis CbamberUryne made 
die attempt, and obtained a patent for fourteen years, in which it 
is alleged that his wines would keep good during feveral years, 
and even in a voyage under the very line*. The art was 
moft fuccefsfully revived, feveral years ago, by Mark Beaufoy , 
and the foreign wines moft admirably mimicked. Such is the 
prodigality and luxury of the age, that the demand for many 
forts exceeds in a great degree the produce of the native vine- 
yards. We have Jkilful fabricators, who kindly fupply our wants. 
It has been eftimated, that half of the port, and five-fixths of the 
white wines confumed in our capital, have been the produce of 
our home wine-prefles.' The product of duty to the ftate from a 
Jingle boufe, was in one year, from July 5th, 1785, to July 5th,. 
1786, not lefs than £.7,363. 9 s. 8 \d. The genial banks of 
the Thames oppofite to our capital, yield almoft every fpecies of 
white wine; and, by a wondrous magic, Meflrs. Beaufoy pour 
forth the materials for the rich Frontiniac , to the more elegant: 
tables j the Madeira , the Calcavella, and the Lijbon , into every 
part of the kingdom- 

This great work, and that for the making of vinegar, is at a' 
fmall diftance from Mrs. Coade' s. I can fcarcely fay how much 
I was ftruck with the extent of the undertaking. There is a- 
magnificence of bufmefs, in this ocean of fweets and fours, that 
cannot fail exciting the greateft admiration : whether we confider 
the number of yefiels,. or their Jize. The boafted ton at Heydel- 
lerg does not furpafs them. On firft entering the yard*two rife 
before you, covered at the top with a thatched dome j between 


* Jtymer’s Fadtra> x ix. 7/19* 
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them is a circular turret, including a winding ftaircafe, which 
brings you to their fummits, which are above twenty-four feet 
in diameter. One of thefe confervatories is full of fwect wine, and 
contains fifty- eight thoufand one hundred and nine gallons j or 
eighteen hundred and fifteen barrels of Wincbejler meafure. Its 
fuperb a (Toe i ate is full of vinegar, to the amount of fifty fix thou- 
fand feven hundred and ninety-nine gallons, or feventeen hundred 
and feventy-four barrels, of the fame fiandard as the former. 
The famous German veflel yields even to the lafl by the quantity 
of forty barrels *. 

Besides thefe, is an avenue of leffer veflels, which hold from 
thirty-two thoufand five hundred, to fixteen thoufand nine hun- 
dred and feventy-four gallons each. After quitting this Brob- 
dignagian feene, we pafs to the acres covered with common bar- 
rels : we cannot diminifh our ideas fo fuddenly, but at firft we 
imagined we could quaff them off as eafily as Gulliver did the 
little hogfheads of the kingdom of Lilliput. 

This ground, fo profitable to the proprietors, and fo produc- 
tive of revenue to the ftate, was in my memory the feene of low 
Cuper’s Gar- diflipation. Here flood Caper's Garden , noted for its fire-works, 
CBW ’ and the great refort of the profligate of both fexes. This place 

was ornamented with feveral of the mutilated ftatues belonging 
to Thomas earl of Arundel , which had been for that purpofe beg- 
ged from his lordfhip by one Boyder Cuper , a gardener in the 
family f- The more valuable part were bought by lord Lemjler t 

• According to Mr. Keyjler , the Heydtlbtrg veflel holds two hundred and four 
tons. 

f Howard Memoirs, 98. 
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father of the firft earl of Pomfret, and prefented by the earl’s 
widow to the univerfity of Oxford. Thefe grounds were then 
rented by lord Arundel. On the pulling down of Arundel- houfe, 
to make way for the ftreet of that name, thefe, and fevcral others 
of the damaged part of the colleftion, were removed to this place. 
Numbers were left on the ground, near the- river-fide, and over- 
whelmed with the rubbifh brought from the foundation of the 




< / 


new church of St. Paul’s. Thefe in after-times were difcovered, 
dug up, and conveyed to the feat of the duke of Norfolk, at JVork- 
Jof manor. Injured as they are, they appear, from the etchings 
■ given by Dottor Ducarel^to have had great merit. 

The great timber-yards, beneath which thefe antiquities were Great Timber- 
found, are very well worthy of a vifit. One would fear that the Yards> 
forefts of Norway and the Baltic would be exhaufted, to fupply 
the want of our overgrown capital, were we not allured, that the 
refources will fucceflively be increafxng, equal to the demand of 
fucceeding ages. 

In this parifh are the vaft diftilieries, till of late the property Great Distil- 
of Sir Jofepb Mawbey. There are feldom lels than two thoufand LERy * 
hogs conftantly grunting at this place ; which are kept entirely on 
the grains. I lament to fee the maxim of private vices being 
public benefits fo ftrongly exemplified in the produce of the duty 
on this Stygian liquor. From July 5th, 1785, to July 5th, 1786, 
it yielded f. 450,000. And I have been told of a fingle diftiller 
who contributed to that fum £. 54,000. 

To the fouth are St. George’s Fields, now the wonder of St. George’s 
foreigners approaching by this road to our capital, through ave- FlELDS * 
nues of lamps, of magnificent breadth and goodnefs. I have 
heard that a foreign ambaffador, who happened to make his 

F entry 
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entry at night, imagined that thefe illuminations* were in honor 
of his arrival, and, as he modeftly expre<Tcd, more than he 
could have expe&cd. On this fpot have been found remains 
of tefifelated pavements, coins, and an urn full of bones f, pofli— 
bly the fite of a fummer camp of the Remans. In this place 
it could have been no other. It was too wet for a refidentiary 
flation. Its neighbor, Lambeth marfh, was in the laft century 
overflown with water : but St. George’s Fields might, from their 
diftance from the river, admit of a temporary encampment. 

V/ e s t m i yr r. r On approachi ng St. George’s Fields from IF tftminjler- bridge are 
Lyiivc-in r.^s- two c | iar ; t ; es 0 f uncommon delicacy and utility. The firft is the 

PITAl, .... 

IFcf.minJler Lying-in Hojpital. This is not inftituted merely for 
the honeft matron, who can depofe her burthen with the confci- 
oufnefs of lawful love, but alfo for the unhappy wretches whom 
fome villain, in the unguarded moment, hath feduced, and rhen 
left a prey to defertion of friends, poverty, want, and guilt. Leaft 
fuch “ may be driven to defpair by fuch complicated mifery, 
** and be tempted to ddtroy themfelves, and murder their in- 
** fants J,” here was founded, in 1765, this humane preventative 
*The IVeJlminJler New Lying-in Hojpital. To obviate all objec- 
tion to its being an encouragement to vice, no one is taken in a 
fecond time : but this mod excellent charity is open to the wor- 
thy diftrefled matron as often as neceflity requires. None are 
rejefted who have friends to recommend. And of both deferip- 

* Written before the lhameful adulteration of the oil has almoft given to 
this once glorious fplendor, as well as that of mdft of our Greets, little better 
than a f( darknefs vifible.” 

f Gale's Ilin, Anton . 65. 

X See the account of the inditution- 
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lions upwards of four thoufand have experienced its falutary 
cffedts. 

Farther on is another inftitution of a moft heavenly nature, 
calculated to fave from perdition of foul and body, the brighter 
part of the creation : fuch on whom Providence hath bellowed 
angelic faces and elegant forms, defigned as bleflings to mankind, 
but too often debafed to the vileft ufes. The hazard that thefc 
innocents conftantly are liable to, from a thoufand temptations, 
from poverty, from death of parents, from the diabolical procu- 
refs, and often from the ftupendous wickednefs of parents them- 
felves, who have been known to fell their beauteous girls for the 
purpofe of proftitution, induced a worthy band to found, in the 
year 1758, the Afylum , or Houfe of Refuge. Long may it flourilh, 
and eternal be the reward of thofe into whofe minds fb amiable 
a conception may have entered ! 

For the falvation of thofe unhappy beings who had the ill for- 
tune to lofe the benefits of this divine inftitution, at a fmall dis- 
tance is the Magdalen Hoff Italy for the reception of the penitent 
proftitutes. To fave from vice is one great merit. To reclame 
and reftore to the dignity of honeft rank in life is certainly not 
left meritorious. The joy at the return of one finner to repen- 
tance, is efteemed by the higheft authority worthy of the heavenly 
hoft. That ecftafy, I truft, this inftitution has often occafioned. 
Since its foundation, in the fame year with the former, to De- 
cember 25th, 1786, not fewer than 2,471 have been admitted. Of 
thefe (it is not to be wondered that long and evil habits are often 
incurable) 300 have been difcharged, uneafy under conftraint; 
45 proved lunatics, and afflicted with incurable fits ; 60 have 
died y 52 never returned from hofpitals they were fent to ; 338 

F a difcharged 
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Equestrian 

Theatres*. 


For ough or 
Southward 


difcharged for faults and irregularities.-— How to be dreaded is; 
the entrance into the bounds of vice, fince the retreat from its- 
paths is fo difficult! Finally, 1608 prodigals have been return- 
ed to their rejoicing parents, or placed in reputable fervices, or 
to honeft trades, banes to idlenels, and fecurities againft a future 
relapfe. 

In this neighborhood are two theatres of innocent recreation, 
(in which every government fhould indulge its fubjedts, as prefer- 
vations from worfe employs, and as relaxations from the cares of 
life) of a nature unknown to every other part of Europe ; the 
Britifi Hippodromes , belonging to Meflrs. Afiley and Hughes , 
where the wonderful fagacity of that moft ufeful animal the horfe 
is fully evinced. While we admire its admirable docility and ap- 
prehenfion,. we cannot lefs admire the powers of the riders, and the 
graceful attitudes the human frame is capable of receiving. But 
there is another Ipeeies of amufement,. ufually reckoned of a def- 
picable kind, yet, ever fince I read Dodtor Delaney’s thoughts * 
on the fubjedt, I have looked on the art of tumbling with admira- 
tion. It fhews us how fearfully and wonderfully we are made.. 
What infinite misfortunes would befal us,, (which almoft every 
ftep is liable to) was it not for that wife conftrudtion of parts, that' 
pliability of limb, that, unperceived by us, protedls us in every 
contrived motion, or accidental flip, from the moft dire and dis- 
abling calamities 1 

The borough. of Southwark joins to the parifh of Lambeth on- 
the eaft, and confifts of the parilhes of St. Olave' s. Si. Saviour’s , 
St. George’s , and St. Thomas's. 


* Observations upon lord Orrery’s remarks on the life and writings of DoAar 
Sim/t, p. 162 to 165. 

It 
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It was called by the Saxons , Sutbverke , or the South work , in 
refpett to fome fort or fortification bearing that afpeCt from Lon- 
don. It was alfo called the Borough , or Burg, probably for the 
fame reafon. It was long independent of the city of London: 
but, in confideration of the inconveniences arifing from the efcape 
of malefactors from the great capital into this place, it was, in 
132^ granted by Edward III. to the city, on payment of ten 
pounds' annually. It was then called the village of Southwark-, it 
was afterwards ftyled the bailiwick of Southwark, and the mayor 
and commonalty of London appointed the bailiff. This power 
did not feem fufficient to remedy the evil, a more intimate con- 
nexion was thought neceffary : in the reign of Edward VI. on a 
valuable confideration payed to the crown, it was formed into a 
twenty-fixth ward, by the title of Bridge ward without, and Sir 
John Ayliff was its firft alderman. It had long before enjoyed 
the privilege of fending members to parlement. It is mentioned 
among the boroughs in the time of Edward III j but the names 
of the firft members which appear, are Robert Alton and Thomas 
Bulle, in 15421 The members are eleXed by the inhabitants 
paying foot and lor, and returned by the bailiff. 

The fit ft time that Southwark is mentioned in hiftory, is on- 
occafion of earl Godwin's failing up the river to attack the royal 
navy of fifty fhips, lying before the palace of IVeJlminfter ; this, 
was in 1052, when we are told he went ad Sutbwecree, and flayed 
there till the return of the tide *. 

St. George’s church is of confiderable antiquity ; it is men-* 

• Simeon Dunelm, in x Script, i. 186. 
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tioned in 1122, when Thomas of Arderne and his fen bellowed it 
on the neighboring monks of Bermondfey*. It was rebuilt in 
1726, by Price, with a fpire fteeple moft aukwardly Handing 
upon ftilts. 

Not far from this church flood the magnificent palace of 
Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk , the deferved favorite of Henry 
VIII. After his death, in 1545, it came into the king’s hand, who 
eftablifhed here a royal mint. It at that time was called South- 
wark Place , and in great meafure preferved its dignity. Edward 
VI. once dined in it. His filler and fuccefior prelented it to Heath 
archbifhop of 2~ork, as an inn or refidence for him and his fuc- 
ccfTors, whenever they repaired to London . As to the Mint, it 
became a fan< 5 tuary to infolvent debtors j at length becoming the 
peft of the neighborhood, by giving fhelter to villains of every 
fpecies, that awakened the attention of parlement ; which, by the 
flatutes 8 and 9 William III. c. 27. 9 George I. c. 29. and 11 
George I. c. 22. entirely took away its abufed privileges. 

T he King' s-bench prifon, in this parifh, is of great antiquity. 
To this prifon was committed Henry prince of Wales , after- 
wards Henry V, by the fpirited and honeft judge Ga/c eigne, for 
flriking or infulting him on the bench. It is difficult to fay 
which we lhould admire moft, the courage of the judge, or the 
peaceful fubmiflion of the prince to the commitment, after he 
was freed from the phrenzy of his rage. The truth of the fad 
has been doubted ; but, it is delivered by feveral grave hiftori- 
ans, fuch as Hall, who died in 1547, who mentions it folio 1 ; 
Grafton , perhaps his copyift, at p. 443 j and the learned Sir 


• Stew's Survaie, 789 . 
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‘Thomas Elyot, a favorite of Henry VIII. in his book called The 
Governour, relates the fame in p. 102, book ii. c. 6, of that 
treatife. Thefe were all long prior to Shakefpeare, or the author 
of another play, in the time of queen Elizabeth , ftyled Henry V. 
It mull have been the poets that took up the relation from the 
hidorians, and not the hidorians from the poets, as fome people 
have aflerted. This was not the only time of his commitment. 
In 1411 he was confined by John Hornejby *, mayor of Coventry , 
in the Cbeleyfmor in that city j and arrefted with his two brothers 
in the priory, probably for a riot committed there. The reform 
of this great prince was very early : for I never can believe him 
to have been a hypocrite when he wrote in that drain of piety 
to his father, on the fubjeft of a victory obtained at Ujk t over 
the famous Clyndwr f. The other play of Henry V. which 
I allude to, was written before the year 1592. In the fcene in 
which the hiftorical account of the violence of the prince againd 
the chief judice is introduced, Richard Tarlton y a famous come- 
dian and mimic, adds both judge and clown. One Knell , another 
drole comedian of the time, adted the prince, and gave the 
chief judice fuch a blow as felled him to the ground, to the great 
diverfion of the audience. Tarlton the judge , goes off the dage ; 
and returns, Tarlton the clown ; he demands the caufe of the 
laughter, “ O,” fays one, “ had thou beend here to have leen 
« what a terrible blow the prince gave the judge.” “ What, 
u drike a judge !” fays the clown, “ terrible indeed mud it be 


• Dugdj.lt ' s Hid. of W arwickjl ire, u 148. 
f Tour in fVaits, i. 369. 
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Paris-Garden* 


MARSHALSEA. 

<c to the judge, when the very report of it makes my cheek 
“ burn 

The prifon of the Marjhaljea , which belongs to that court, and 
alfo to the king’s palace at Weftminjler , (lands here ; this court 
had particular cognizance of murders, and other offences, com- 
mitted within the king’s court : fuch as (hiking, which in old 
times was punilhed with the lofs of the offending hand. Here alfo 
perfons guilty of piracies, and other offences on the high feas, 
were confined. In 1377 it was broke open by a mob of failors, 
who murdered a gentleman confined in it for killing one of their 
comrades, and who had been pardoned by the court f. It was 
again broke open by Wat ‘Tyler and his followers, in 1381. It 
efcapedin the infamous riots of 17805 but the King's Bench , and 
-the Borough prifon, and another Borough prifon called the Clink, 
were nearly at the fame inftant facrificed to their fury. 

In this parilh, near the water, on Bank-fide , (lood Paris- 
garden , one of the antient playhoufes of our metropolis. Ben 
JohnJon is reproached by one Decker, an envious critic, with his 
ill fuccefs on the ftage, and in particular with having performed 
the part of Zuliman , at Paris-Garden. It feems to have been 
much frequented on Sundays. This profanation was at length 
fully punilhed, by the dire accident which, heaven-dire&ed, be- 
fel the fpedlators in 1582, when the fcaffolding fuddenly fell, and 
multitudes of people were killed or miferably maimed. The 
omen feems to have been accepted, for, in the next century, the 
manor of Paris-Garden was erefted into a parilh, and a church 

• Br. Bieg. iii. 2145. 
f Strw's Survaie, 781. 
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founded, under the name of Christ’s. This calamity feems to 
have been predi&ed by one Crowley , a poet, of the reign of* 
Henry VIII j who Jikewife informs us, that in this place were ex- 
hibited bear-baitings, as well as dramatical entertainments, and 
upon Sunday s, as they are to this time at the Combat des Antmaux, 
at Paris. 

What folly is this to keep, with danger, 

A great maftive dog, and fowle ouglie bear ; 

And to this an end, to fee them two fight. 

With terrible tearings, a ful onglie fight. 

And methinkes thofe men are moft fools of al, 

Whofe (tore of money is but very final. 

And yet every Sunday they wil furely fpend 
One peny or two, the Bearwards living to mend. 

At Paris Garden each Sunday a man fhal not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the Bearwards vale. 

One halfpeny a piece they ufe for to give. 

When fome have not more in their parfbs, I believe. 

Wel ? at the lift day their confcience wil declare. 

That the poor ought to have al that they may fpare. 

If you therefore give to fee a bear fight. 

Be fure God his curfe upon you wil light. 

Beyond this place of brutal amufement were the Bear-Gar- 
den y and place for baiting of bulls ; the Britifh circi : “ Herein,” 
fays Stow*, “ were kept beares, bulls, and other beads to 
f< be bayted, as alfo madives in feveral kenels, nourifhed to 
“ bayt them. Thefe beares and other beads are there kept 

# Survaie, 770; 
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“ in plots of ground fcaffolded about for the beholders to ftand 
“ fafe.” In the old maps thele circi are engraven. 

Bkar-Baitikc. BEAR-baiting made one of the amufements of the romantic 
age of queen Elizabeth } for there was ftill left a ftrong tin&ure of 
thofe of the favage and warlike period. It was introduced among 
the princely pleafures of Kenilworth, in 1 57 5 » where the drole 
author of the account introduces the bear and dogs, deciding 
their antient grudge per duellum. “ Well, Syr, (fays he) the beans 
“ wear brought foorth intoo coourt, the dogs fet too them, too 
“ argu the points eeven face to face, they had learnd coounfell 
“ allfo a both parts : what may they be cooonted parciall that 
“ are retaind but a to fyde, I ween. No wery feers both ton- 
“ and toother eager in argument : if the dog in pleadyng woold 
“ pluk the bear by the throte, the bear with trauers woquld claw 
“ him again by the fkaip, confefs & a lift v but a voyd a coold 
“ not that waz bound too the bar : and hiz counfell tolld him 
“ that it coold bee too him no poliecy in pleading. Thearfore 
** thus with fending & proouing, with plucking & tugging, 
“ fkratting & byting, by plain tooth & nayll, a to fide & 
** toother, fuch erfpes of blood & leather waz thear between 
“ them, az a moonths licking I ween wyl not recoouer, and yet 
“ remain az far oout az euer they wear. It waz a fport very 
“ pleazaunt of theez beaftz : to fee the bear with hiz pink nyez 
“ leering after hiz enmiez approch, the nimblnefs & wayt of 
“ y e dog too take hiz auauntage, and the fors & experiens of the 
" bear agayn to auoyd the aftauts : if he wear bitten in one 
“ place, hoow he woold pynch in an oother too get free : that 
** if he wear taken onez, then wh^t fhyft with byting, with 
“ dawyng, with roring, tolling & tumbling, he woold work to 

§ “ wynde 
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THfc STE^S. 

rt wynde hymfelf From therh; and iHien he waS lofe, to (hake hiz 
** earz twyfe or thryfe wyth the blud and the flaver abooUt hiz 
<f fiznamy was a matter of a goodly releef 

This was an amufement For perfons of the firft rank ; our great 
princefe Elizabeth thought proper to caufe the French ambafla- 
■dors to be carried to this theatre, to divert them with thele 
bloody fpeflacles f. 

Not far from thefe fcenes of cruel paftime was the Bordello , of 
Steves, permitted, and openly licenfed by government, under cer- 
tain laws of regulations. They were farmed out. Even a 
lord mayor, the great Sir William Walworth, did not difdain to 
own them ; and he -rented them to the Frees, i. e. the bawds of 
Flanders. Among other regulations, no ftewholdcr was to admit 
married women : nor, like pious Calvin ijls, in Holland, to this 
prefent day, were they to keep open their houfes on Sundays j nor 
were they to admit any women who had on them the perilous in- 
firmity of burning, &c. &c. J Thefe irifamous houfes were 
fupprefled in the reign of Henry VIII. The pretence of thefe 
eftablilhments was to prevent the debauching the wives and 
daughters of the citizens, fo that all who had not the gift of 
continence might have places to repair to. Perhaps, in days when 
thoufands were tied up by vows of celibacy, thefe haunts might 
have been necefiary for neither cowl nor cope had virtue fuffi- 
Cient to annihilate the ftrongeft of human paflions. Old Latimer 

• Princely pleafurea -of Kenilworth, 22. 

t S try fie’ a Annals, i. 191. 

4 Sttw'i Survaie, 77 1, 
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complains bitterly, that the offence was not taken away with the 
fuppreflion of the houfes. “ One thing I muft here,” fays the 
zealous preacher, “ defire you to reforme, my lordes ; you have 
“ put downe the Stewes. But, I pray you, whow is the matter 
“ amended. What avayleth that you have but changed the 
“ place, and not taken the wh — d-me away. — There is now 
“ more wh — d-me in London then ever there was on the 
“ Bancke 

The figns were not hung out, but painted againft the walls. I 
cannot but fmile at one : the Cardinal's Hat. I will not give 
into fcandal fo far as to fuppofe that this houfe was peculiarly 
protected by any coeval member of the facred college. Neither 
would I by any means infinuate that the bilhops of Wincbefter 
and Rocbejler, or the abbots of Waver ley or of St. Auguftine's , in 
Canterbury, or of Battel , or of Hyde , or the prior of Lewes , had 
here their temporary refidences for them or their trains, for the 
fake of thefe conveniencies, in that period of cruel and unnatu- 
ral reftridtion. 

Besides thefe temporary manfions of holy men, were others, 
for thofe who preferred the monaftic life. The firft religious 
houfo was that of St. Mary Overie , faid to have been originally 
founded by a maiden named Mary, for fitters, and endowed with 
the profits of a ferry crofs the Eye, or river Thames. Switben, a 
noble lady, changed it into a college of priefts : but in the year 
1106 it was re-founded by William Pont de L'arche, and William 
Daunty , Norman knights, for canons regular. The laft prior was 
Bartholomew Linfted, alias Fowle, who furrendered the convent 

* Third Sermon preached before king Edward, p. 42. 
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to Henry , in O Bober i 540, and received in reward a penfion of 
£. 100 a year. Its revenues, according to Dugdale , were £. 654. 
6 s. 6 d.* fVilliam Giffard , bifhop of Wincbefter , in the reign of 
Henry I, was a great benefactor to this place, and built the con- 
ventual church. It certainly was not the prefent church, for in 
the days of Giffard the round arch and clumfy pillar was in full 
falhion. This church was probably burnt in the fire which con- 
fumed the priory, in 1 207 : for we know it was rebuilt in the 
time of Richard. IL or- Henry IV. The whole is a beautiful pile 
of gothic architecture, in form of a crofs, but much deformed by 
a wooden gallery, which the increafe of the congregation occa- 
fioned to be built. On the diffolution, the inhabitants of South- 
wark purchafed the church of the king, and converted it into a 
parilh church; and, by aCt of parlement, united it with that of 
St. Margaret's of the Hill, under the name of St. Saviour's. 

Within, beneath a rich gothic arch in the north wall, is the 
monument of the celebrated poet John Gower. His figure is placed 
recumbent, in a long gown ; on his head is a chaplet of rofes ; 
and from his neck a collar of S S ; under his feet are three books, 
denoting his three principal works. On one is inferibed Specu- 
lum Meditantts, which he had written in French ; on the fecond. 
Vox Clamantis, written in Latin ; and on the laft, Confejfio Aman - 
tis, in Englijh. Above, on the wall, are painted three female 
figures crowned, and with fcrolls in their hands. 

• Tanner , —I heartily wifh that the editor of the laft edition of this 

efeful author had paged the work ; I have caufed my copy to be paged with a 
pen, for my own ufe, fb have left a blank to be filled. 

I The 
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The firft, which U named Chur it It, hath on her fcrttfl 

En toy qui el flte de £>itii le pere, 

Sauve (bit que gift (bus oeft piers. 

On that of the fecond, who ia named Merctu 

O bone Jtfu fait ta merely, 

A! alme dost le corps gift icy. 

And on the icroll of the third, named Ptiie t 

Por ta p!te Jesu regarde 1 
Et met ceft alme en fauve garde. 


He founded a chauntry for himfelf within thefO wills, andi was 
alfo a fignal benefa&or to the church. He was a man of family, 
and had a liberal education, according to the times, in the inns of 
court. Notwithftanding the word Armiger in the modern in- 
fcription, it is probable he was a knight *. He was cotemporary 
with, and the great friend of Chaucer , whom he ftyles cC his pupil 
* c and his poet a proof of feniority, notwithftanding he furvived 
him. 

Crete wel Gh auger, whan ye mete. 

As my Difciple and my Poete ; 

For in the flours of his youth* 

In fondrie wife, as he well couth, . 

Of Detees and of Songes glade. 

The which he for qay fake made. 

• Ltland Collett. iii. 

Chaucer 
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BISHOP ANPREWS, 

Chaucer is q of a bit behind band in marks qf refpedt, 

O moral Gower, this boke I direft 
To tKf, and to the philofophical Strode. 

To voochfafe there nedc is to eorrecle. 

Of your benignities and zelis gqde. 

These excellent characters Jived together in the moll: perfect 
amity : Chaucer was a fevere reprover of the vices of the clergy ; 
and each united in their great and fuccefsful endeavour to give 
a polilh to the Englijh language. Chaucer gave a free rein to 
-his poetical mirth. “ Gower's poetry was grave and fententious. 
" He has much good fenfe, fojid reflection, and ufeful obfervation. 
“ But he is ferious and didactic on all occaflons. He preferves 
“ the tone of the fcholar, and the moralift, on the moft lively to- 
“ pics Thefe fathers of Englijh poetry followed each other 
clofely to the grave. Chaucer died in 1400, aged 7a. Gower 
in 140a, blind and full of years. 

A recumbent figure of a bilhop, in his robes and badges, as 
prelate of the Garter, commemorates the pious, hofpitable, and 
•syitty Launcelot Andrews , bilhop of Wincbejler , who died in his ad- 
jacent palace, in 1624, aged feventy-one. James I. at dinner, 
attended by Neale, bilhop of Durham, and this amiable church- 
man, alked of the firft, whether he might not take his fubjedts 
money without the alfiftance of parlement ? “ God forbid,” fays 
the fervile Neale, “ but you Ihould : you are the breath of our 
“ noftrils.” Then, turning to Andrews, Well, my lord, what fay 
you ? The good bilhop would have evaded the queftion, but the 

• Mr. Thomas Wart ok, 

king 
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WINCHESTE R-H OUSE. 


Winchestir- 

Houss. 


The Clin*. 


Monvmeict or 
Lockyer, a 
Quack Doctor. 


king being peremptory, he anfwered, “ Then, Sir, I think it 
“ lawful to take my brother Neale's money, for he offers it.” 

Winchefier-bouje was a very large building, not far from this 
church: the founder is unknown. Till the civil wars of. the lall 
century, it was the refidence of the prelates during their atten- 
dance in parlement. Much of it is yet (landing, tenanted by 
different families, or converted into warehOufes. The great 
court is called WincheJler-Jquare , and in the adjacent ftreet is the 
abutment of one of the gates. aJin. h 

The Clink, or manor of Southwark, is ftill under the jurifdic- 
tion of the bifhops of JVinchtfler ; who, befides a court-leet, keeps 
a court of record on the Bank-fide, by his fteward and bailiff, for 
pleas of debt, trefpaffes, &c. 

In Southwark Perk, on the back of fVinchefter-houfe, was found, 
by Sir IVilliam Dugdale, knight, in 1658, in finking the cellars 
for new buildings, a very curious teffelated pavement, with a 
border in form of a ferpentine column *• 

A figure with its head reclined on one hand, in a great wig, 
and furred gown, reprefents Lionel Lockyer, a celebrated quack of 
the reign of Charlesdl. His virtues and his pills are thus expreffed: 

His virtues and his pills fo well are known. 

That envy can’t confine them under Hone ; 

JJut they’l furvive his dull, and not expire 
Till all things elfe, at th’ univerfal fire. 

This verfe is loll, his pills embalm him fafe 
To future times without an epitaph. 

1 believe the laft to be prophetic ; his pills being to be found 


* Dugdalt on embanking, 65, 
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among the long lift of quackeries which promife almoft immor- 
tality to the credulous taker. 

Here are two other ridiculous epitaphs, which promife to the Ridicvlow* 
deceafed a place in court, after they have palled the limits of the 
grave. Thus, John Trebeame , porter to James I. is told of the 
reverfion he is to have in heaven : 


In thy king’s court good place to thee is given. 

Whence thou ihalt go to the King’s court of heaven. 

But Mifs Barford is flattered in a ftill higher manner : 


Such grace the King of kings bellow’d upon her. 
That now (he lives with him a maid of honour. 


J 


<U! 




Against a wall is a Angular diminutive figure, one foot three 
inches long, faid to reprefent a dwarf, one William Emerjon , who 
died in 1575, aet. 9a. He is reprefented half naked, much ema- 
ciated, lying in his Ihroud on a mat, moft neatly cut. 

I shall conclude this lift with the monument of 
Humble , his two wives, and children ; not on account of their 
grotefquc figures, but for the fake of the pretty and moral in- 
fcription cut on one fide. 



Like to the damaflc tofe you fee, A pjlBTTy 0NjJ< 

Or like the bloflom on the tree. 

Or like the dainty flower of May , 

Or like the morning of the day ; 

Or like the fun, or like the flude. 

Or like the gourd which Jtnai had : 

Even fo is man, whofe thread is fpun. 

Drawn out and cut, and fo i« done. 

H The 
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ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL* 

The rofe withers* the bloflom blafietb, 

The flower fades* the morning hafteth ; 

The fun fets, the fhadow flies. 

The gonrt confumes* and man be dies* 

A little to the weft of thi» church is a lane called Stoney 
ftreet , which ran down to the water- fide, nearly oppofite to Dw* 
gate, and probably was the continuation of the JVatling- ftreet 1 
road. This is fuppofed to have been a Roman TrajeRus , and the 
ferry from Londinttm into the province of Cantium. Marks of the 
antient caufey have been difcoveFed on the London fide. On this, , 
the name evinces the origin. The Saxons always - give the name 
of Street' to the Roman roads y and here they gave it the addition 
of Stein or Stoney , from the pavement they found it compofed 
of. 

Deadman’s^>/<«* lies a little farther : tradition fays that it took, 
its name from the number of dead interred there in the great: 
plague, foon after the Reftoratiom 

From the calamity which deftroyed this church, and . the reli- 
gious houfe, in the year 1 207, arofe one of our nobleft hofpitak, 
that of St. Thomas. After the fire, the canons built, at a fmall 
diftance from the priory, an occafional building for their recep- 
tion till their houfe could be re-built. But in 1215, Peter de Ru- 
fthts, bifliopof Wincbefier, difliking the Ikuation, removed it to • 
a place on which 'Richard^ a Norman prior of RermondJey> had, in 
i2i eredted a hofpital for converts and poor children, which, 
he called the Almery, Peter de Rufaius new founded it for 
canons regular, and endowed it with three hundred and forty-four 
pounds a year. It was held from the prior and abbot of Ber- 
mondjey , till the year 1428, when a compofition was made be- 
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tween thfc abbot and the mailer of the hofpital of St. Thomas, for 
all the lands and tenements held of the abby for the old rent, to 
be payed to the faid abbot. At the diiTolution it was furrendered 
into the hands of the king. In 1552, it was founded a third time 
by the citizens of London, who purchafed the fupprefled hofpital : 
in July they began the reparation, and in November following, 
opened it for the reception of the lick and poor j not fewer than 
two hundred and fixty were the firft objects of the charity. The 
patron was at the fame time changed : the turbulent Thomas 
Bechet very properly giving place to the worthy apoftle St. 
Thomas. 

Towards the end of the laft century, the building fell into 
decay. In the year 1699. the governors folicited the benevolence 
of the public for its fopport: and with fuch foccefs, that they 
were enabled to re-build it on the magnificent and extcnfive plan 
we now fee. It confifts of three courts, with colonnades be- 
tween each : three wards were built at the foie coft of Thomas 
Frederic, efquire, of London: and three by Thomas Guy , citi- 
zen and ftationer. The whole containing eighteen wards, and 
44a beds. The expences attending this foundation arc about 
£. 10,000 a year. In the middle of the fecond court is a ftatue 
in brals of Edward VI. and beneath him the reprefentation of 
the halt and maimed. 

In that of the third court is a ftone ftatue of Sir Robert Clayton , 
knight, lord mayor of London , drefled in character, in his gown 
and chain. He gave £. 600 towards re-building this hofpital ; 
and left £. 2,300 towards the endowing it. The ftatue was 
created before his death, which happened in 1714. 

H 2 This 
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This excellent inftitution has, within the laft ten years, ad- 
mitted and difcharged, of 

In-patients, 30,717. Out-patients, 47,099. 

And in the laft account of 1787, it appears there were admitted* 
and difcharged 

2,758 In-patients, 5,1 91 Out-patients, 

Total in the year — 7,949. 

Mr. Guy, not fatisfied with his great benefactions to the hofpi- 
tal of St. Thomas, determined to be the foie founder of another. 
The relation is very remarkable. At the age of feventy-fix, he 
took a leafe, of the governors of the former, of a piece of ground 
oppofite to k, for the term of nine hundred and ninety- nine years,, 
and on it, in 1721, at the expencc of jC. 1 8,793. 16 s. began to 
build the hofpital which bears his name : and left to endow it, 
the prodigious fum of £. 2 1 9,499, amafled from a. very fmall be- 
ginning, chiefly by purchafing feamen’s tickets, in the reign of 
queen slnne and by his great fuccefs in the buying and felling 
South Sea ftock, in the memorable year 1720 j and alfo a vaft 
fum by the fale of bibles. He feems to have profited both 
of God and Mammon. I think he was a native of Tamworth , 
and reprefentative for that borough. His death happened on 
December 27th, 17245 before which he faw his hofpital covered 
with the roof. In the firft court is his ftatue in brafs, drefled in 
his livery gown. Beftdes his public expences, he gave, during 
life, to many of his poor relations, £. 10 or £. 20 a year} and to 
others money to advance them in life } to his aged relations, 
£. 870 in annuities} and to his younger relations and executors,, 
the fum of 7 5 > 5^9 • tv*- 
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In the chapel ((houldering God’s altar) is another ftatue of 
Mr. Guy, a moft expenfive performance by Mr. J. Bacon , in 
1779, in white marble. He is reprefented (landing, in his livery 
gown, with one hand railing a miferable fick obje< 5 t, and with 
the other pointing to a fecond objeft, on a bier, carried by two per- 
fons into his hofpital. This fuperfluity coft a thoufand pounds j a 
proof of the exuberant wealth of the foundation, which could fpare 
fuch a fum to be wafted on an idle needlefs occafion. I was told 
that at this time there were only two hundred beds : three wards 
being out of ufe, undergoing certain alterations. But I could not 
obtain the left account of the annual number of patients, or of ex- 
penditure, or revenue j which other hofpit-als never fail of laying 
before the public. 

In the laboratory is a large medallion in white marble of tho 
great and pious Boyle. 

The other religious houfe in Southwark was Bermondjey , found- 
ed in 1082, by Aylwin Cbilde, a citizen of London , for monks of 
the Cluniac order: a cargo of which were imported hither by favor 
of archbilhop Lanfranc, in the year 1089, from the priory Do 
Caritate, on the Loire , in Nivernois. Soon after the refumption 
of the alien priories, it was converted into an abby by Richard IL 
In i539*j it was furrendered into the king’s hands by Robert 
de Wharton, who had-his reward, not only of a penfion of £. 333. 
6 s. id. but alfo the bilhoprick of St. Afaph in commendam. 
The revenues of the houfe at the diftolution were £. 474. 14J. $d . ; 
the poor monks received the annual penfion of -from ten to- 
about five pounds, apiece. 

• Tanner, . 

f Willis's At bits, i. 23#. 
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The conventual church was then pulled down by Sir Thomas 
Pope, who built a magnificent houfe on the fite. This became 
the habitation of the Ratcliffs, earls of Suffix. Thomas, the great 
rival of tthe favorite earl of Leicejler, breathed his laft within its 
walls. 

The prelent parochial church of St. Mary Magdalen was 
founded by the priors of Bermondfey, for the ufe of their adjoining 
tenants. 

The remains of antiquity in fhis neighborhood are, the antient 
•gate of the abby, with a large arch, and a poftern on one fide. 
Adjoining is part of a -very old building ; and on patting beneath 
the arch, and turning to the left, is to be feen, within a court, a 
houfe of -very great antiquity, called .'(for whatreafon I know npt) 
•king John's court. 

Bermondsey Jlreet may at prefent be called the great Wool 
Staple of our kingdom. Here refide numbers of merchants, who 
jfupply Rochdale, Leicefter, Derby, Exeter, and mod other weaving 
countries in this kingdom, with that commodity. As Southwark 
may be confidered as a great fuburb to London , numbers of other 
trades are carried on there to a vaft extent : the Tanners, Curriers, 
Hatters, Dyers, Iron-founders, Rope-makers, Sail-makers, and 
Block-makers, occupy a considerable part of the borough. 

The moft eaftern parifh in Southwark , is that of St. Olave or 
Olaf, fo named from the Dani/b prince who was mafiacred by hi* 
Pagan fubjefts. The church appears to have been founded near 
five hundred years ago*. The parifh extends from the (pot on 
Landou-bivhgc, on which was the draw-bridge, a pd frretche* 


• Maitland, ii. 1389, 
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gfeftg the waterside as far as St. Saviour's Deck. In this parifh, 
near the church, was die inn or lodging of the abbot of Lewes in 
Suffer. The chapel is ftill remaining, converted into a cellar, 
and, by the accumulation of earth, funk under ground : and a 
gothic building, now turned into a wine vault belonging to the 
Xing's - bead tavern, may have been part of the manfion. 

On Sellmger's wharf ftood the town-houfe of the abbot of St. 
jtugu/line’s at Canterbury; which being granted to Sir Anthony 
Samt-Leger, the wharf was named' after him, but corrupted ac- 
cording to the modern fpelling *. 

The abbot of Battle had alio here his city-manfion. Battle • 
bridge, or rather Stairs, took its name from the houfe r as did the 
ftroets called the Mazes , from the luxurious intricacies in his mag- 
nificent gardens f. 

St. Saviour's Dock, or, as it is called, Savory , bounds the eaftem. 
end of this parifh. St. Saviour’s Dock may be confidered as the 
port of Southwark. It is in length about four hundred yards, but 
of moft dlfproportkmable breadth, wot exceeding thirty feet. The 
borough will certainly give it a. more ufefol magnitude : and alfb- 
re-budd the warehoufes and magazines on each fide. It is at 
preftnt fblely appropriated to barges, which difeharge coals, 
copperas from fVrittteJea m EJex, pipe-clay, corn, and various 
other articles of commerce. If the dock was deepened, and cor- 
refpondent wharfs created, /loops- and leflfer veffels might come 
from different fea-pom, and here difeharge their cargoes, without' 
the expence of re-loading leffer craft, in order to re- land them at 
this dock. 

# Maitland, ii. 1389, 
f Strypr * s Sto<w 3 I. Book iv. p. 24. 

It 
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It antiently belonged to the priory of St. Saviour’s Bermondfey, 
as did certain adjacent mills, which, in 15 36 were let by the 
monks to one John Curlew; for f. 6, then the value of eighteen 
quarters of good wheat j and he was befides bound to grind gratis 
all the corn ufed in that religious houfc. 

On the eaft fide of the dock commences the parifh of Rother- 
bitbe or Redriff, which confifts chiefly of one ftreet of a vaft 
length, running along the fhore, and winding with the great bend 
of the river, to a very fmall fpace from Deptford. The church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, is remarkable for its fteeple, a fluted 
fpi re terminating in the Ionic icroll. I introduce this parifh, be- 
caufe it is comprehended in the bills of mortality, having been 
taken in, in the year 1636, with five other parifhes. Near the 
extremity of this parifh are the docks for the Greenland fhips j a 
profitable nufance, very properly removed to a diftance from the 
capital. The greater dock is fuppofed to have been the mouth 
of the famous canal, cut in 1016 by king Canute, in order to 
avoid the impediment of London- bridge, and to lay fiege to the 
capital by bringing his fleet to the weft fide. 

The Lake, in Southwark, was a hofpital for leprous perfons. It 
was dedicated to St. Leonard, and exifted in the time of Edward 
II : till lately, it was, under the care of the hofpital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, appropriated to the cure of another loathfome difeafe. 
The word changed into Lock, poflibly has allufion to the ne- 
ceffity of their being locked or kept apart from all other 
patients. 

As the Borough Higb-ftreet was the great paffage into a great 
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part of our kingdom, to and from our capital, it was particularly 
well furniihed with inns. I fhall only mention one immortalized 
by Chaucer. The fign is now perverted into the Talbot. It 
originally was the Tabard, fo called from the fign — a fleevelefs 
coat, open on both fides, with a fquare collar, and winged at the 
fhoulders ; worn by perfons of rank in the wars, with their arms 
painted on them that they might be known. The ufe is now 
transferred to the Heralds. This was the rendezvous of the 
jolly pilgrims, which formed the troop which our father of poetry 
defcribes Tallying out to pay their devotions to the great St. 
Thomas Becket, who for a long time fuperfeded almoft every 
other Saint. 

Befelle that in that fefon, on a day. 

In S$Mtk*werk at the Tabard as I lay. 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury , with devoute corage. 

At night was come into that hoftellerie 
Wei nine and twenty in a compagnie. 

Of fondry folk, by aventure yfalle. 

In felawihip, and pilgrimes were they alle, * 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

The chambres and the ftables weren wide. 

And wd we weren efed atte belle. 

The memory of our great poet’s pilgrimage is perpetuated by 
as inlcription over the gateway : <f This is the inn where Sir 
“ Jeffry Chaucer , and nine and twenty pilgrims, lodged, in their 
“ journey to Canterbury, in 1383." 

A little weft of St. Mary Overie's (in a place ftill called 
Globe Alley) flood the Globe, immortalized by having been the 
theatre on which Sbakejpear firft trod the ftage, but in no 

I higher 
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higher, charafter than the Ghoft in his own pky of Hamlets Ic 
appears to have been of ao oftagonal form; and is faid to have 
been covered with rulhes *; I have been told that, the door 
was very lately Handing, James I. granted a patent to Laurence 
Fletcher , William. Shaicespear, Richard Burbage , Augufiine 
Philippes, John Heminges, Henrie Cordell, William Sly, Robert Ar- 
min, and Richard Cowlie, and others of his majefty’s fervants, to 
aft here, or in any other part of the kingdom. Notwithftanding 
the modefty of Shake/pear made him decline taking any confidera- 
ble part in his own produftions, his good-nature, and friend (hip 
for the morofe Ben Johnfon, induced him to aft both in the Seja- 
vus and Every Man in bis Humour ; a benevolence that greatly 
contributed to bring the latter into public notice. But in Shake- 
/pear's own plays, Dick Burbage, as he was familiarly called, was 
the favorite aftor. Condell and Heminges were his intimate friends: 
and publilhed his plays in folio, feven years after his death. 

The playhoufes, in and about London, were by this time ex- 
tremely numerous, there, not being fewer than fcventeen between 
the year 1570 and 1639.. 


W E S,T< I N. S T E R. 

I now. return, to. the extremity of the weftcrn. part of our capi- 
tal on the. oppofitc Ihore. In tire time of queen Elizabeth, the 
ihore . correfpondent to Lajnbetb ■ was a .mere marfhy traft.' Mall- 
bank, the laft dwelling in Weftmit\fter, isa Jarge houfe, which took 
itfl name. from, a mill which, once. occupied its fite. Here, in my 

• "See a» e9graying.,of it in vol. I. of Jobgfin ', s $baktfptax. 
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boyifh days, I often experienced the hofpitality of the late Sir 
Robert Grovenour, its worthy owner, who enjoyed it, by the pur- 
chale, by one of his family, from the Mordaunts, earls of Peter- 
borough . All the reft of his vaft property about London devolved 
on him in right of his mother, Mary , daughter and heirefs of 
Alexander Davies of Ebury in the county of Middle/ex. I find, 
in the plan of London by Hollar , a manfion on this fpot, under 
the name of Peterborough- houfe. It probably was built by the 
firft earl of Peterborough. It was inhabited by his fucceflors, 
and retained its name till the time of the death of that great 
but irregular genius Charles, earl of Peterborough, in 1735. 
It Was rebuilt in its prefent form by the Grovenour family. 

A little farther was the antient Horje-ferry between IVeftmin- 
■jter and Lambeth: fupprefled on the building of fVeJlminfter- 
bridge. 

A little beyond the Horfe- firry ftands the church of St. John 
the Evangelijl, one of the fifty voted by parlenlent, to give this 
part of the town the air of the capital of a chriftian country. It 
was begun in 1721, andfinilhed in 1728. The architect was Sir 
Jbbn Vanbrugh. Notwithftanding it is defervedly cenfured for its 
loatfof ornaments, they are by no means deftitute of beauty. 
The aim at excefs of magnificence is not a fault peculiar to the 
builder. 

At a fmall diftance to the eaft is that noble fpecimen of gothic 
architecture, the conventual church of St. Peter’s abby of fVefl- 
tninjler. The church is faid to have been founded about the 
year 610, by Sebert king of the Eaft-Saxons , on the ruins of the 
temple of Apollo, flung down, quoth legend, by an earthquake. 

I 2 The 
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The king dedicated his new church to St. Peter j who defcended 
in p'erfon, with a hoft of heavenly chorifters, to fave the biftiopof 
Mcllitus the trouble of confecratioo. The faint defcended on the 
Surry fide, in a llormy night ; but, prevaling on Edric, a fiftier- 
man, to waft him over, performed the ceremony : and, as a proof, 
left behind the chrifm, and precious droppings of the wax candles, 
with which the aftonifhed filherman faw the church illuminated. 
He conveyed the feint fefely back ; who directed him to inform 
the bilhop that there was no farther need of confecration. He 
likewife directed Edric to fling out his nets, who was rewarded 
with a miraculous draft of falmons : the feint alfo promifed to the 
filherman and his fuccefTors, that they never fhould want plenty 
of felmon, provided they prefented every tenth to his church. 
This cuftom was obferved till at left the year 1382. The fifher- 
man that day had a right to fit at the feme table with the prior; 
and hemight demand of the cellerer, ale and bread j and the cel- 
lerer again might take of the fifh’s tail as much as he could, with 
four fingers and his thumb eredt. 

T he place in which it was built was then ftyled Tbomie ifland, 
from its being over-run with thorns and briers ; and it was be- 
fides infulated by a branch of the Thames. This church was 
burnt by the Danes ; and reftored by the incontinent king Edgar , 
in 958, under the influence of St. Dunjian , the moft continent of 
men, and fuch a lover of celibacy that he drove out of the church 
every married prieft. Edgar ravifhed nuns : but he founded or 
re-founded fifty monafteries ; and planted, with very poor endow- 
ments, in this, twelve monks of the BenediSine order. 

It was referved for the pious Confeflor to rebuild both church 
and abby ; he began the work in 1049, an d fashed it in a moft 

magnificent 
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magnificent manner in io 66, and endowed it with the utmoft 
munificence. An abby is nothing without rdiques. Here was Reliques. 
to be found the veil, and fome of the milk of the virgin : the 
blade-bone of St. Benedict : the finger of St. Alphage : the head 
of St. Maxilla : and half the jaw-bone of St. Anaftafia . The 
good Edward was buried in his own church. William the Con- 
queror bellowed on his tomb a rich pall : and in 1 163, Henry II. 
lodged his body in a coftly feiretry, tranfiating it from its prilline 
place. 

Whether from the decay of the building, or a particular zeal Rebuilt a 
and affe&ion Henry III. had for the royal ConfeJfor> I cannot Henry*!!!.** 
fay, but that prince pulled down the Saxon pile, and rebuilt it in 
the prefent elegant and magnificent ftyle. In 1245 he began 
this great work, in the mode of architecture which began to take 
place in his days. He did not live to complete his defign, which 
was carried on by his fucceffor, and finilhed in his fourteenth 
year. A cafual fire deftroyed the roof ; but by the piety of Edward 
and leveral of the abbots it was reftored to the beauty and Iplen- 
dor we lb juftlv admire. 

Henry performed two a< 5 ts of pious refpeCt to the remains of 
the founders of this abby, which mull not be omitted. He tran- 
flated thofe of Sebert into a tomb of touchllone, beneath an arch 
made in the wall. Above were paintings, long fince defaced, done 
by order of the king, who was llrongly imbued with the love of 
the aits. Mr. Walpole * has preferved feveral of the precepts for 
number of paintings in this church, and other places. Among 
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ward the Con- 
fessor, by 
C AVALIKI* 


Another, by 
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them is directions for painting duos Cherumbinos cum hilar i 
vultu et jocofo. 

But what does that prince the moft honor is the (hrine *, 
which he caufed to be made in honor of the Confejfor , placed in a 
chapel which bears his name. This beautiful mofaic work was 
the performance of Peter Cavalini, inventor of that fpecies of 
ornament. It is fuppofed that he was brought into England by 
the abbot Ware, who vifited Rome in 1156. Weever exprefsly 
fays, " He brought from thence certain workmen, and rich por- 
“ phery ftones, whereof hee made that curious, fmgular, rare 
“ pavement before the high altar; and with thefe ftones and 
“ workmen he did alfo frame the llirine of Edward the Con- 
“ feflor f.” This beautiful memorial confifts of three rows of 
arches ; the lower pointed : the upper round. And on each 
fide of the lower is a moft elegant twifted pillar, an ornament the 
artift Xcems peculiarly fond of. Children, or childilh age, has 
greatly injured this beautiful (hrine, by picking out the mofaic, 
through the ihameful connivance of the attendant vergers. 

This is not the only fpecimen of Cavalini' s (kill, which we 
pofiifs in this kingdom. Mr. Walpole has, at his beautiful villa 
near town, another (hrine of his workmanlhip, brought, in 1768, 
from the church of Santa Maria Maggiore , in Rome ; and placed 
in a chapel in his gardens. It was ere&ed, in 1256, over the 
bodies of the holy martyrs Simplicius , Faufiina , and Beatrix , by 
John James Capoccio , and Vinia his wile. It differs in form from 


* Engraven by Me. Virtue, and publilhed among the Vt tuft a Monument a, 
tab. xvi. 

f Funeral Monument;, 485. 

4. the 
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the fhrine of St. Edward , but is formed of the fame materials, 
and adorned with the fame twitted columns. 

Along the freeze of the fcreen of the chapel, are fourteen 
legendary fculptures refpe&ing the Confelfor. They are fo 
rudely done, that vrc may conclude that the art at this time was 
at a very low ebb. The firft is the trial of queen Emma. The 
next the birth of Edward* Another is his coronation. The 
fourth tells us how our faint was frightened into the abolition of 
the dane-gelt , by his feeing the devil dance upon the money bags. 
The fifth is the ftory of his winking at the thief who was robbing 
his treafury. The fixth is meant to relate the appearance of our 
Saviour to him. The feventh fhews how the invafion of England 
was fruftrated by the drowning of the Danijh king. Eighthly is 
feen the quarrel between the boys 'Tofti and Harold , predi&ing 
their refpeftive fates. In the ninth fculpture is the Confejfor' s 
vifion of the feven fleepers. Tenthly, how he meets St. John the 
Evangelift in the guife of a pilgrim. Eleventhly, how the blind 
were cured by their eyes being wafhed in his dirty water. 
Twelfthly, how St. John delivers to the pilgrims a ring. In the 
thirteenth they deliver the ring to the king, which he had un- 
knowingly given to St. John as an alms, when he met him in the 
form of a pilgrim. This was attended with a meffage from the 
Saint, foretelling' the death of the king. And the fourteenth 
fhews the confequential hafte made by him to complete his pious 
foundation *. ; 

In this very chapel is a third proof of the fkill of either Cava- 

* -All thefe are- accurately engraven/and fully explained, in the firft volume of 
Mt- CorfrrV -Antiquities-.- 
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lim or fomc of his pupils. It is an altar tomb of Henry himfelf, 
enriched like the Ihrine, and with wreathed columns at each cor- 
ner *. The figure of this prince, who died in 1272, is of brais, 
and placed recumbent. This is fuppofed to have been the firft 
brazen image known to have been call in our kingdom. The little 
book, fold to the vifitors of this folemn fcenery at the door, will 
be afufficient guide to the fine and numerous funebrial memorials 
of the place. Let me only obferve, that here may be read an 
excellent le&ure on the progrefs of thefe efforts of human (kill, 
from the fimple altar tomb to the mod oftentatious proofs of 
human vanity. The humble recumbent figure with uplifted 
hands, as if deprecating the juftice of Heaven for the offences of 
this mortal ftate ; or the proper kneeling attitude, fupplicating 
that mercy which the pureft muff ft and in need of, may be feen 
here in various degrees of elegance. The carelefs lolling attitude 
of heroes in long gowns and flowing perriwigs, next fucceed ; 
and after them, bulls or llatues vaunting their merits, and attended 
with fuch a train of Pagan deities, that would almoft lead to fup- 
poie onefelf in a heathen Pantheon inftead of a Chriftian church. 

In the anticnt tombs there is a dull uniformity. The fides arc 
often embelliihed with figures of the offspring of the deceafed ; 
often with figures of mourners, pleureurs, or weepers f, frequendy 
in monallic habits, as whole convents were wont (and Hill are ac- 

cuftomed. 


• See SanJftrd’* Genealogies, 92. — Dart, tab. 85. vol. ii. — Geugb't 
Sepulch. Mon. i. 57, tab. xx, xxi. 

t See the carious contrail, in Dug Jab'* Warwickjhire, p. 354, between the 
executors of Richard Beauchamp earl of Warwick, and John EJftx, marbler ; 
William AuJUh, founder ; and Thomas S t evens, copper- fmith ; for their making 
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cuftomed, in Catholic countries) to pour out their niousi 
tants to form proceflions at the funerals of the great:Tne tom 
of Aymer de Valent e, in this abby, is furrounded by hisjuauroers. > 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, and James I. begins to appear 
a ray of tafte in the fculptors. I fliall inftance one of the fix fons 
of Henry lord Norris, who appear kneeling round his magnificent 
cenotaph (for he was buried at Rycot) in the chapel of St. An- 
drew. This figure has one hand on his bread, the other a little 
removed from it, in attitude of devotion, inexprdfibly fine. Lord 
Norris died in 1589 *. 

Another proof is in the monument of Sir Francis Vere, who 
died in 1608, didinguifhed by thirty years of able fervice in the 
low countries, in the reign of Elizabeth. He lies in a gown re- 
cumbent j over him four fine figures of armed knights, kneeling 
on one knee, fupport a marble flab, on which are drewed the 
various parts of his armour. At Bredah is the tomb of Ingel - 
bert II. count of Najfau , who died in 1504; executed on the 
fame idea. 

The figure of young Francis Hollis , fon of John earl of Clare, 
cut off at the age of eighteen, in 1622, on his return from a cam- 
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xiv lords and ladyes in divers veftures called weepers, and xiv images of mour- 



who was grandfon to Henry , and left only one child, a daughter. He fell a fili- 
cide, in a fit of proud refentment, for an imaginary affront on account of a lord 
Sc rope, which he had not the fenfe, or the courage, to accommodate in a 
proper manner, 
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EDWARD I : 


Edward I. 


paign in the Netherlands, has great merit. He is placed, drefled 
like a Grecian warrior, on an altar, in a manner that did great 
credit to Nicholas Stone, or rather to the earl, to whom Mr. Wal- 
pole juftly attributes the defign. 

The figure of Doctor Bujby, matter of Wejlminfter fchool, who 
died in 1695, is elegant and fpirited. He lies retting on one 
arm ; a pen in one, a book in the other hand : his countenance 
looking up. His loofe drefs is very favorable to the fculptor, who 
has given it moft graceful flows : the clofe cap alone is inimical 
to his art. 

I cannot go through the long feries of tombs : nor will I at- 
tempt, like the Egyptians of old, to bring the Client inhabitants 
to a pofthumous trial, or bring their frailties to light. I will 
only mention the crowned heads who here repofe, till that day 
comes which will level every diftindtion of rank, and (hew every 
individual in his proper characters. Qualis erat , fays a beautiful 
and modeft infcription, ifie dies indicabit. 

The fecond of our monarchs who lies here, is the renowned 
Edward I. in an altar tomb, as modeft and plain, as his fame was 
great. A long infcription in monkifh lines imperfedtly records 
the deeds of the conqueror of Scotland, and of the antient Britons . 
In 1770, antiquarian curiofity was fo urgent with the refpedtable 
dean of IVeftminfter , as to prevale on him to permit certain mem- 
bers of the fociety, under proper regulations, to infpedt the remains 
of this celebrated hero ; and difcover, if poflible, the compofition 
which gave fuch duration to the human body. 

In the minute relation given by that able and worthy antiquary 
the late Sir Jofepb Ayloffe, bart. almoft every particular is given. 

x On 
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On lifting up the' lid of the tomb, the royal body was found 
• wrapped in a ftrong thick linen cloth, waxed on the in fide : the 
head and face were covered with a Judarium or face-cloth of crim- 
fon farcenet, wrapped into three folds, conformable to the napkin 
ufed by our Saviour in his way to his crucifixion, as we are allur- 
ed by the church of Rome. On flinging open the external mantle, 
the corpfe was difcovered in all the enfigns of majefty, richly ha- 
bited. .The body was wrapped in a fine linen cere-cloth, elofely 
fitted to every part, even to the very fingers and face. - The writs 
de cera renovanda circa corpus regis Edward't primi* being extant, 
gave rife to this fcarch. Over the cere-cloth was a tunic of red 
filk damafk \ above that a ftole of thick white tifiue crofled the 
breaft, and on this, at fix inches diftant fronveach other, quatre- 
foils of philligree-work, of gilt metal fet with falfe (tones, imitat- 
ing rubies, fapphires, amethyfts, &c. ; and the intervals between 
the quatre-foils on the ftole, powdered with minute white beads, 
tacked down into a moft elegant embroidery, in form not unlike 
what is called the true lover’s knot. Above thefc habits was the 
royal mantle of rich crimfon fattin, fattened on the left fhoulder 
-with a magnificent fibula, of gilt metal richly chafed, and orna- 
mented with four pieces of red, and four of blue, tranfparent pafte, 
-and twenty-four more pearls. 

The corpfe, from the waift downwards, is covered with a rich 
cloth of figured gold, which falls down to the feet and is tucked 
beneath them. On the back of each hand was a quatre- foil like 
thofe on the ftole. In his right hand is a feeptre with a crofs of v 
copper gilt, and of elegant workmanfhip, reaching to the right 

• Arcbalogia , iii. 3 76, 398, 3 99.— Similar warrants were iiTued on account 
of Edward III. Richard II. and Henry IV. 

K 2 fhoulder. 
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Ihoulder. In the left hand is the rod and dove, which pafles over 
the Ihoulder and reaches the royal ear. The dove Hands on a 
ball placed on three ranges of oak leaves of enamelled green ; the 
dove is white enamel. On the head is a crown charged with tre- 
foils made of gilt metal*. The head is 'lodged in the cavity of 
the ftone-coffin, always obfervable in thole receptacles of the dead. 
I refer the reader to the Arcbaelogia for the other minutix atten- 
dant on the habiting of the royal corfe, It was drelfed in con- 
formity to antient ufage, even as early as the time of the Saxon 
Sebert. And the ufe of the cere-cloth is continued to our days : in 
the inftance of our late king, the two ferjeant-furgeons had £. 122. 
8 s. yd. each for opening and embalming ; and the apothecary 
£.152 for a fine double cere- cloth, and a due quantity of rich, 
perfumed aromatic powders ■)-. .. 

Elianor his Elianor of Cajlile, the beautiful and affcftionate queen of 
Queen. Edward, was in 1290 depofited here. Her figure J, in copper 
gilt, refts on a tablet of the fame, placed on an altar tomb of 
Petwortb marble. 

The murdered prince Edward II. found .his grave at Glocef- 
Edward III. ter: his fon, the glorious warrior Edward III. refts here. His fi- 
gure at full length,, made of copper once gilt, lies beneath a rich 
gothic Ihrine of the fame material. His hair is dilheveled, his 
beard long and flowing. His gown reaches to his feet. Each 
hand holds a fceptre. The figures of his children in brafs fur- 
round the altar tomb |. His worthy queen Philippa was inter- 

* The drefs is reprefented on a Teal of this monarch’s, in S antiford’s Genea- 
logy, 130, with tolerable accuracy. 

f Archalogia, iii. 402. 

I Sandford, 131. 

|| Sandford, 177.— Gough’s Sepulch. Mon. L 139* tab. lv. lvi. 
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red. at his feet *. Her figure in alabafter reprefents her as a 
mod mafeuline woman. She died in 1369 : her royal fpoufe 
in 1377. His latter end was marked with misfortunes} by the 
death of his fon the Black Prince ; by a raging peftilence ; but 
more by his unfeafonable love in his doating years. How finely 
does Mr. Gray paint his death, and the gay entrance of his fuc- 
ceflor into power, in the bitter taunt he puts into the mouth of 
a Britijb bard ! 

Mighty vi&or, mighty lord. 

Low on his funeral couch he lies * 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obfequies. ' 

Is the fable warrior fled i 

Thy fon is gone : he refls among the dead l 

The fwarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were born ? 

Gone to falute the riling morn. 

Fair laughs the morn, and foft the Zephyr blows. 

While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded veffel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleafure at the helm ; 

Regardlefs of the fweeping whirlwind's fway. 

That, hulh’d in grim repofe, expe&s his evening-prey. 

The tomb of the wafteful unfortunate prince Richard II. and Richard II. 
his firft confort Anne , daughter of Wincelaus king of Bohemia , is 
the next in order t* Their figures, in the fame metal as the for- 
mer, lie recumbent on it. He had dire&ed thefe to be made in 
his life-time, by B. and Godfrey , of Woodftreety goldfmiths : the 
expence of gilding them coft four hundred marks. The counte- 

• Sandford , ij 2 . —Gough, i. 63. tab. xxiii. 

*1* Sandford, 203.— Gough 1 s Sepulch. Mon. i. 163, tab. Ixi. Lxii. 
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His Portrait, nance of Richard is very unlike the beautiful painting of him on 
board, fix feet eleven inches high, by three feet feven inches 
brodd. He is . repr dented fitting in a chair of ftate, with ' a 
globe in one hand, the feeptre in the other ; a crown on his 
head ; and his drefs extremely rich and elegant } many parts 
marked with his initial, R. furmounted with a crown. His coun- 
tenance remarkahly fine and gentle, little indicative of his bad 
and oppreflive reign *. fa*-* 

This picture, after the teft of near four hundred years, is in 
the higheft prefervation j and not Ids remarkable for the elegance 
of the coloring, than the excellent drawing, confidering the early 
age of the performance. We muft allow it had been re-painted ; 
but nothing feems altered, if we may colleCt from the print made 
by Venue, excepting a correction in the fite of the crofs ifiuing 
out of the globe. The back ground is elevated above the figure, 
of an uneven furface, and gilt. The curious will find, in Mr. 
Walpole ' s Anecdotes, vol. i. an ingenious conjecture of the 
method of painting in that early period, which has given fuch 
amazing duration to the labors of its artifis. 

This portrait was originally hung up in the choir of the abby ; 
but about a dozen years ago was removed to the Jerufalem 
chamber. 

Hunry V. Within a beautiful chapel of gothic workmanlhip, of open 

iron-work, ornamented with various images, is the tomb of the 
gallant prince Henry V. f a ftriking contrail to the weak and 


• Vttufta Monument a, tab. iv. 

+ S and/or d, 289. 
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luxurious Richard. This was built by Henry VII. in compli- 
ment to his illudrious relation and predeceffor. His queen Ca- 
therine had before eretted his monument, and placed his image, 
cut in heart of oak, and covered over with filver, on an altar 
tomb ; the head was (as the guide tells us) of folid filver, which, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was facrilegioufly ftolen away. The 
wooden headlefs trunk ftill remains. .. 

On each fide of this royal chapel is a winding ftaircafe, inclof- 
ed in a turret of open iron-work, which leads into a chauntry 
founded for the purpofe of maffes, for the repofe of the foul of 
this great prince. The front looks over the fbrine of the Confef- 
for. Here is kept a parcel of human figures, which in old times 
were drefled out and carried at funeral procefiions •, but at prefent 
very defervedly have got the name of the ragged regiment. More 
worthy of notice is the elegant termination of the columella of 
the two ftaircafes, which fpread at the top of the turrets into roofs 
of uncommon elegance. 

One end of this chauntry reds againft that of the chapel of 
Henry VII. Among the done datues placed there is the French 
patron St. Dennis , mod compofedly carrying his head in his 
hand. 

On the fouth fide of the chauntry, over his monument, is the 
reprefentation of his coronation. The figure of Henry is didin- ^ 
guidied by a wen under his chin. It is probable that it was be- 
longing to that monarch, as it is not to be fuppofed that the 
fculptor would have added a deformity *. 

Catherine, his royal confort, had lefs refpedt payed to her 

• Mr. Carter intends to engrave this in his fpecimens of antient fcnlptnre. 

remains. 
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remains. She had funk from the bed of the conqueror of 
France , to that of a common gentleman : yet gave to thefe 
kingdoms a long line of princes. She died in 1437, and was 
interred in dhe chapel of our lady in this church. When her 
grandfon Henry VII. ordered that to be pulled down, to make 
room for his own magnificent chapel, he ungratefully negledted 
the remains of this his anceftrefs, and fuffered them to be flung 
carelefsly into v a wooden cheft, where they ftill reft near her 
Henry' % tomb. 

Next is the cenotaph of the two innocents, Edward V. and 
his brother Richard duke of Fork. In the reign of Charles II. 
certain fmall bones were found in a cheft under a ftaircafe in the 
Tower. Thefe, by order of Charles , were removed here j and, 
under the fuppofition of their belonging to the murdered princes, 
this memorial of their fad fate was erected, by order of that hu- 
mane monarch, after a defign by Sir Chriflopber Wren *. 

In order of time I muft pafs into the beautiful chapel of Henry 
VII. nearly the rival in elegance with that of King's College Cam- 
bridge. Who can look at the roof of either without the higheft 
admiration ! Henry , finding the chapel of the Confeflor too much 
crouded to receive any more princes, determined on the building 
of this. That of the Virgin was facrificed to it ; alfo an adjacent 
tavern, diftinguifhed by the popular fign of the White Rcfe. Ab- 
bot Ijlip , on the part of the king, laid the firft ftone, on Febru- 
ary nth, 1503. The royal mifer fcrupled no expence in this 
piece of vanity. By his will it appears, that he exprefsly intended 
it as the maufoleum of him and his houfe, and that none but the 


* Parent alia, 333 . 
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blood royal fhould be interred in this magnificent foundation. 

It was buift at the expence of fourteen thoufand pounds*. In 
the body of this chapel is his fuperb tomb, the -work of Pietro 
Torregiano , a Florentine fculptor ; who had, for his labor and the 
materials, one thoufand pounds. This admirable arrift continued 
in London till the completion of his work in 1519. But the 
reigning prince and Torregiano were of tempers equally turbu- 
lent, fb they foon feparatedf. To him is attributed the altar 
tomb of Margeret countefs of Richmond, with her figure recum- 
bent in brafs. Henry VII. had made a fpecial provifion for this 
tomb in his will J, for the images and various other ornaments, 
which were to decorate this his place of reft. The tomb 
itfelf is, as he directed, made of a hard Bajaltic ftone, called in 
the language of thofe days Touche. The figures contained in the 
fix bas reliefs in brafs on the fides, are flrong proofs of the (kill 
of the artift. The figures fuit the fuperftition of the times : St. 
Michael and the devil, joined with the Virgin and Child : St. ' 
George with St. Anthony and his pig : St. Chriftofber, and perhaps 
St. Anne : Edward the Cpnfeflor, and a BenediSHne monk : Mary > 
Magdalen , and St. Barbara : and feveral others. One pretence 
is a refpeft to his grandmother, whofe bones he left flung into 
an ordinary cheft. He and his quiet negledted queen lie in 
brafs on an altar tomb within the beautiful brazen precindt ; 
his face relembles all his portraits. I have feen a model, a 
ftill ftronger likenefs, in pofieflion of Mr. Waif ole-, a buft in 

* Will of Henry VII. preface p. iv. 

f Anecdotes of Painting, i. 97. 

I Will of Henry VII. publiftied 1775 , p. 3 , 34. 

L ftone 
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ftone taken from his face immediately after his Jeath. A 
ftronger relu&ance to quit the poffeffions of this world could 
never be exprefled on the countenance of the mod griping 
mortal. 

Within the grate of the tomb was an altar of a (ingle piece 
of touchftone, deftroyed by the fanatics, to which he bequeathed 
“ our grete piece of the holie erode, which, by the high provifion 
* f of our Lord God, was conveied, brought, and delivered to us 
“ from the ifle of Cyo, in Greet , fet in gold and garni (hed with 
“ perles and precious ftones : and alfo the precioufe relique of 
* c oon of the legges of St. George , fet in filver parcel gilte, which 
“ came into the hands of our broder and Coufyn Lewys, of 
“ France , the time that he wan and recovered the citie of Mil- 
“ lein, and given and fent to us by our cotifyne the cardinal of 
“ Amboife * 

Queen Eliea- Here alfo reft, freed from the cares of their eventful reigns. 
Queen or ScotT ri v al queens, Elizabeth, and the unhappy Mary Stuart. The 
fame fpecies of monument inclofes both, in this period of the 
revival of the arts. The figures of each lie under an elegant 
canopy fupported by pillars of the Corinthian order f* Two 
great blemilhes obfeure the characters of this illuftrious pair. 
Elizabeth will never be vindicated from treachery, hypocrify, and 
cruelty in the death of Mary . The love of her fubjeCts was the 
pretext : the reality, a female jealoufy of fuperior charms at the 
bottom, with the jpret * injuria forma, difeovered in a letter of 
paffion, accufing another female J, perhaps equally touched with 

• Will of VII. 34. 

+ Dart, i. 152, 171. 

} See the famout letter of Mary Stuart, in Burgbltfi Hate papers, 558. 
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JAMES TO GEORGE II. 

the fame tormenting paflion. The long and undeferved fuffer- 
ings of Mary , from one of her own fex, a fitter princefs, from 
whom ttie had reafon to expert every relief, makes one forget her 
crime, and fling a veil over the fault of diftrefled, yet criminal 
beauty. 

The peaceful pedant James I, his amiable Henry , and the 
royal rakifh Charles , the fecond of the name ; the fullen mif-treat- 
ed hero William , his royal confort the patient Mary , Anne, glori- 
ous in her generals, and George II. repofe within the royal vault 
of this chajiel. No monument blazons their virtues : it is left 
to hiftory to record the bufy, and often empty tale of majefty. 
George I. was buried at Hanover j his fon caufed a vault to be 
made in this for himfelf, his Caroline, and family, and directed that 
the fide-board of her coffin, and that of his own (when his hour 
came) to be conftrudted in fuch a manner as to be removed, fb 
that their loving duft might intermingle. 

I shall drop thefe fubjefts of mortality, with pointing out a 
Angle monument of inferior note. A very fine figure of Time, 
cut in Italy , in white marble, holds in his hand a fcroll, with an 
infcription of uncommon elegance, written by Doftor Friend , to 
commemorate the premature death of the honorable Philip Car- 
teret, at the age of 19. Time thus icems to addreis himfelf to 
him*: 


7S 


J 


AMES TO 
EORGE 1L 


Quid breves te delici&s tuorum, 
Naeniis Pbetbi chorus omnls urget 
£t mei falcis fubitd recifum 

Vulnere plangit ? 


Why flows the Mufe’s mournful tear 
vFor thee, cut down in life** full prime ? 
Why fighs for thee the parent dear. 
Crept by the fcythc of hoary Time! 


Elegant In- 
scription on A 
Youth, 


• Dart, iL lit, 
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En puer ! vitae pretium caducae 
Hie tuum cuftos vigil ad favillatn 
Semper adftabo et memori tuebor 
Marmore famam : 

Audits clarus pietate, morum 
Integer, multae (ludiofus artis : 

Hie frequens olim leget, haec fequetur 
AEmula pubes. 


Lo ! this* my boy’s the common lot— 
To me thy memory entruft ; 

When all that’s dear (hall be forgot,. 
I’ll guard thy venerated dud. 

From age to age, as I proclaim 
Thy learning, piety, and truth. 

Thy great example (hall indame. 

And emulation raife in youth 


I sh all quit thefe folemn feenes f with the beautiful reflec- 
tion of Mr. Addijon , made on the fpot : and hope it may have 
the fame weight with the reader, as it has on me whenever I pe- 
ru fe the following piece of inftruflive eloquence. <c When I 
** look (fays the delightful moralift) upon the tombs of the great, 
“ every emotion of envy dies in me : when I read the epitaphs 
H of the beautiful, every inordinate defire goes out : when I meet 
* with the grief of parents upon a tomb-ftone, my heart melts 
“ with compaffion : when I fee the tomb of the parents them- 
u felves, I confidcr the vanity of grieving for thofe whom we 
** muft quickly follow : when I fee kings lying by thofe who 
“ depofed them, when I confider rival wits placed fide by fide, 
“ or the holy men that divided the world with their contefts and 
K difputes, I refleft with forrow and aftonifhment on the little 
n competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I read 
** the feveral dates of the tombs, of fome that died yefterday, 


* Thus translated in the little hillorical defeription, Sec. 
f But I (hall not quit them without mentioning an error in my. Journtj to 
London, p. 389, in naming the lady, who died by the pricking her finger with a 
needle, lady Sufanna Gref : whereas the fabulids in Weftminfttr Abby attribute 
the misfortune to lady Elixabotb RuJJil, 

• “ and 
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SOMERSET’S SACRILEGIOUS DESIGN. 

w and fome fix hundred years ago, I confider that great day when 
** we fhall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
" together.” 

On the difiolution, this- great monaftery, the fecond mitred 
abby in the kingdom, underwent the common lot of the religious 
houfes. In 1534, the abbot, William Benfon, fubfcribed to the 
king’s fupremacy, and in 1539 furrendered his monaftery into 
the royal hands, and received as a reward the office of firft dean 
to the new foundation, confifting of a dean and twelve preben- 
daries. He alfo eretted it into a bifhoprick, but its only bi- 
lhop was ’Thomas Thirleby ; it being fupprefled in 1550, on his 
tranflation to Norwich. When the proteftor Somerjet ruled in 
the fulnefs of power, this magnificent, this facred pile narrowly 
efcaped a total demolition. It was his dcfign to have pulled 
it down to the ground, and to have applied the materials towards, 
the palace he was then eretting in the Strand , known by the name 
of Sometfet-houfe. He was diverted from his defign by a bribe 
of not fewer than fourteen manors. — Mortals ftiould be very de- 
licate in pronouncing the vengeance of Heaven on their fellow- 
creatures : yet, in this inftance, without prefumption, without fu- 
perftition, one may fuppofe his fall to have been marked out by 
the Almighty, as a warning to impious men. He fell on the 
fcaffold on Tower-hill , lamented only becaufe his overthrow was 
effected by a man more wicked, more ambitious, and more detefted 
than himfelf. In- their ends there was a confent of juftice: both 
died by the ax: and both of their headlefs bodies were flung, within 
a very fhort fpace, into the fame place, among the attainted herd. 

In the reign of queen Mary, the former religion of the place 
experienced a brief reftoration. She with great zeal rcftored it 

to> 
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to the antient conventual ftate ; collected many of the rich habits 
and infignia of that fplendid worfhip ; eftablifhed fourteen monks, 
and appointed for their abbot John Feckenbam , a man of great 
piety and learning, who, on his expulfion in the fucceeding reign, 
finiflied his days in eafy cuftody in Wijbech caftle. 

In 1560 it was changed into a collegiate church, confifting of 
a dean and twelve fecular canons, and thirty petty canons, and 
other members, two fchool-mafters, and forty king's or queen's 
fcholars, twelve almfmen, and many officers and fervants *. But 
there feems to have been a ichool there from the firft foundation 
of the abby. Ingulpbus , abbot of Crow land, fpeaks of his having 
been educated at it ; and of the difputations he had with the 
queen of the Confejfor , and of the prefents Ihe made him in 
:money in his boyilh days f. 

Besides the church, many of the antient parts remain. The 
cloifters are entire, and filled with monuments. The north and 
weft cloifters were built by abbot Littlington , who died in 1386: 
he alfo built the granary, which was afterwards the dormitory of 
ihe king’s fcholars j of later years rebuilt. 

The entrance into the chapter-houfe (built in 1250) is on one 
fide of the cloifter, through a moft rich and magnificent gothic 
portal, the mouldings moft exquifitely-carvedi this is divided into 
two gothic doors. After a defeent of feveral fteps, is the chap- 
ter-houfe, an odtagon, each fide of which had moft fuperb and 
lofty windows, now filled up, and lighted by lefter. The opening 
into this room is as noble as that from the cloifter. The ftone 


• Tanner, 

f Quoted by Slow, book 4. vol. L 123. 
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roof is deftroyed,and one of plank is fubftituted. The central 
pillar remains, light, flender, and elegant, furrounded by eight 
others bound by two equidiftant fafci<e, and terminated in capi- 
tals of beautiful fimplicity. By confent of the abbot, in 1377, 
the commons of Great Britain firft held their parlements in this 
place } the crown undertaking the repairs. Here they fat till the 
year 1547, when Edward VI. granted the chapel of St. Stephen 
for that purpofe. It is at prefent filled with the public records, 
among which is the original Dome/day book, now above feven 
hundred years old : it is in as fine prefervation as if it was the 
work of yefterday. 

Beneath the chapter-houfe is a very lingular crypt. The 
roof, which forms the floor of the former, is fupported by a Ihort 
round pillar, quite hollow. The top fpreads into mafly plain ribs, , 
the fupports of the roof. The walls are not lefs than eighteen 
feet thick, and form a mod firm bafe to the fuperftrutturc. They 
had been pierced with feveral fmall windows, which are now loft 
by the vaft increale of earth on the outfide * one is juft vifible 
in the garden belonging to Mr. Barrow. 

The Jerufalem chamber was part of the abbot’s lodgings ; and 
built by Uttlington. It is noted for having been the place where 
Henry IV. breathed his laft : he had been feized with a fwoon 
While he was praying before the (hrineof St. Edward-, and, being 
carried into this room, afked, on recovering, where he was ? being 
informed, he anfwered, (I will Ipeak his reply in the words of 
Shakejpear, borrowed from hiftory) 

* This crypt is only acceffible through the houfe of Mr. Barrow. 

Laud 
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Laud be to God l— even there my life mud end. 

It hath been prophefied to me many years 
I ihould not die but in Jerufalem> 

Which vainly I fuppos’d the Holy Land! 

The devil is faid to have praflifed fuch a delufion on pope 
Sylvejler II. having (on confutation) allured his holinefs that 
he lhpuld die in Jerufalem and kept his word, by taking him 
off as he was faying mafs, in 1003, in a church of that name in 
Rome *. 

J omitted to mention the revenues of this great houfe, which, 
in its monaftic ftate, Speed makes to amount to £. 3977 per ann. 
Dugdale to £. 347 1 . 

•Sanctuary. Not far from the abby flood the Sanituary , the place of refuge 
abfurdly indulged, in old times, to criminals of certain denomina- 
tions. The church belonging to it was in form of a crols, and 
double j one being built over the other. Such is the account 
that Dottor Stukely gives of it, for he remembered it Handing f : 
it was of vaft ftrength ; and was with much labor demolilhed. It 
is fuppofed to have been the work of the Confejfor. Within its 
precinfls was born Edward V; and here his unhappy mother took 
refuge, with her younger fon Richard, to fecure him from his cruel 
uncle, who had already poffeflion of the elder brother. Seduced 
.by the perfualions of the duke of Buckingham , and fK. d/iftt KAtW 
archbifhop of Terk, foe furrendered the little innocent, who was 
inftantly carried to hjs brother in the Tower , where they were foon 
after involved in one common fate. 


# Brown’s Fafciculus , i. 83 , 88. 
j- Jrcbaelogia , i. p. Sc tab. 39. 
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To the weft of the fanttuary flood the Eleemofynary or Almory , 
where the alms of the abby were wont to be diftributed. But it 
is ftill more remarkable for having been the place where the firft 
printing prefs ever known in England was erefted. It was in 
the year 1474J when William Canton , probably encouraged by 
the learned "Thomas Milling , then abbot, produced The Game and 
Play of the Cheffe , the firft book ever printed in thefe kingdoms. 

There is a flight difference about the place in which it was 
printed, but all agree that it was within the precinfts of this reli- 
gious houfe. Would the monks have permitted this, could 
they have forefeen how certainly the art would conduce to their 
overthrow, by the extenfion of knowlege, and the long-concealed 
truths of Chriftianity ? 

Beneath the fliadow of the abby ftands the church of St. Mar- St. Margaret’s 
geret, built originally by Edward the Confeffor. The parilh Church. 
church had been in the abby, to the great inconveniency of the 
monks. It was rebuilt in the time of Edward I. and again in 
that of Edward IV. This church is honored with the remains 
of the great Sir Walter Raleigh , who was interred here on the 
fame day on which he was beheaded in Old Palace Yard. It was 
left to a fenfible churchwarden to inform us of the faft, who in- 
fcribed it on a board, about twenty years ago. 

The eaft window is a moft beautiful compofition of figures. Its fine Win- 
It was made by order of the magiftrates of Dort , and by them D0W * 

deligned as a prckgtt^p 

finilhed, it was put up in Waltham l a e b y . there it remained till the 

diflolution ; when it was removed to Newhall in EJfex, afterwards 

part of the eftate of general Monk, who preferved it from demoli- - 

tion. In 1758 it was purchafed from the then owner by the in- 

M habitants 


Its fine Win- 
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Palace at 
Westminster. 


Westminster- 

Hall. 


habitants of the parilh for four hundred guineas. By the oppofi- 
tion and abfurdity of a cotemporary prebend, this fine ornament 
run a great rifque of being pulled down again. The fubjeft is 
the crucifixion ; a devil is carrying, off the foul of the hardened 
thief ; an angel receiving that of the penitent. Silly enough ! 
but the other beauties of the piece might furely have moved the 
reverend zealot to mercy. The figures are numerous, and finely 
done. On one fide is Henry VI. kneeling ; above him his patron 
faint, St. George. On the other fide is his queen in the fame atti- 
tude, and above her the fair St. Catherine with the inflruments of 
her martyrdom. This charming performance is engraved at the 
coft of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The royal palace which clames feniority in our capital, was 
that of Wejlminfter, founded by the Confeffor , who was the firft 
prince who had in it regular refidence. It flood near the 'Thames : 
the flairs to it on the river ftill keep the name of Palace Jlairs ; 
and the two Palace Yards were alfo belonging to this extenfivc 
pile. 

The New Palace Yard is the area before the hall. In old times 
a very handfome conduit, or, as it was called, fountain, graced 
one part : and oppofite to the hall, on the fite of the jjrefent paf- 
fage into Bridge-Jlreet , flood a lofty fquare tower, which, from its 
ufe, was called the Clock Tower. This may be feen in Hollar's 
print, N* 6, and in the old plan of London, as it was in the be- 
ginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Many parts of this antient palace exifl to this day, funk into 
other ufes. Succeeding monarchs added much to it. The great 
hall was built by William Rufus, or poffibly rebuilt ; a great hall 
being too neceffary an appendage to a palace, ever to have been 
6 negledled. 
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negle&ed. The entrance into it Trom New Palace Tardy was 
bounded on each fide by towers *, moft magnificently ornamented 
with numbers of ftatues in rows above each other, now loft, or 
concealed by modern buildings ; a mutilated figure of an armed 
man, fuppofed to have been one, was difcovered under the Ex- 
chequer ftaircale in 1781 f. The fize may be eftimated, when 
we are told that Henry III. entertained in this hall, and other 
rooms, fix thoufand poor men, women, and children, on new-year’s 
day, 1236. It became ruinous before the reign of Richard II. 
who rebuilt it in its prelent form in 1397 ; and in 1399 kept his 
Chrtfimas in it, with his chara&eriftical magnificence. Twenty- 
eight oxen, three hundred (heep, and fowls without number, were 
daily confumed. The number of his guefts each day were ten 
thoufand. We need not wonder then, that Richard kept two 
thoufand cooks. They certainly were deeply learned in their 
profeffion ; witnefs The Forme of Cury, compiled about 1390, by 
the matter cooks of this luxurious monarch, in which are pre- 
ferved receits for the moft exquifite difhes of the time. This 
book was printed by the late worthy Gujlavus Brander, efq; with 
an excellent preface by that able antiquary the reverend Mr. 

Pegge. Mr. Brander favored me with a copy: but, excepting a 
magician of Laputa could conjure up a few of Richard’s cooks, 

I defpair of ever treating my brethren with a feaft d /’ antique. 

This room exceeds in dimenfion any in Europe , which is not 
lupported by pillars ; its length is two hundred and feventy feet ; 
the breadth feventy-four. I rs height adds to its fblemnhy. T he 

# Kip has given a view of it, N° 40, 
t Carter's axuient fculptures, N° 1. 
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Courts op 
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Charles I. 

TRIED HERE 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

roof of timber, moll curioufly conftru&ed, and of a fine fpecies of 
gothic. 

Parlements often fat in this hall. In 1397, when, in the reign 
of Richard II. it was extremely ruinous, he built a temporary 
room for his parlement, formed with wood, and covered with tiles. 
1 1 was open on all fides, that the conftituents might fee every thing 
that was faid and done : and, to fecure freedom of debate, he fur- 
rounded the houfe with four thoufand Cbejhire archers, with bows 
bent, and arrows nocked ready to (hoot*. This fully anfwered 
the intent : for every facrifice was made to the royal pleafure. 

Courts of juftice, even in early times, fat in this hall, where 
monarchs themfelves ufually prefided ; for which reafon it was 
called Curia Domini Regis, and one of the three now held in this 
hall is called the court of king’s-bench. The firft chief juftice 
was Robert Le Brun, appointed by Henry III. The judges of 
the courts were made knights bannerets, and had materials given 
them for making mod fumptuous habits for the occafion. Among 
others, they had for a cloak cxx bellies of minever pure , i. e. the 
ermine, which they retain to this day j but I obferve green to be 
the predominant color of their robes. The judges in old times 
rode to court : at firft on mules j but in the reign of queen Mary, 
they changed thofe reftive animals for eafy pads. 

The folemn trial of Charles I. was held in this hall, before a 
packed court of judicature : during the intervals of this mockery 
of juftice, he was carried to the neighboring houfe belonging to 
Sir 'Thomas Cotton, in which a room was fitted up by Mr. Kinner- 
fley, a fervant of the king’s, belonging to the wardrobe. This was 

• St mu’s Smrvait, 888, 889. 
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the refidence of his father. Sir Robert , the famous antiquary, and' 
owner of the noble collection of manufcripts, which, with great 
public fpirit, he got together and fecured for ever to the ufe of 
his country. They were at firft kept in ’ Cotton-houje , which was 
purchafed by the crown. They were afterwards removed to 
another houfe in fVeJiminfter , and finally depofited in the Britijh 
Mufeum. Let me add, that the room in which the books were 
originally lodged, had been the oratory of Edward the Con- 
feflor. 

The houfe of lords is a room ornamented with the tapeftry House op Lords 
which records our victory over the Spatiijh Armada . It was be- 
Ipoke by the earl of Nottingham , lord high admiral, and comman- 
der in chief on the glorious day. The defign was drawn by 
Cornelius Vroom, and the tapeftry executed by Francis Spiering. 

Vroom had a hundred pieces of gold for his labor. The arras it- 
lelf coft £. 1628. It was not put up till the year 1650, two 
years after the extinction of monarchy, when the houfe of lords 
was ufed as a committee-room for the houfe of commons. The 
heads of the naval heroes who commanded on the glorious days, 
form a matchlefs border round the work, animating pofterity to 
emulate their illuftrious example! 

In the Prince’ s chamber, where his majefty puts on his robes 
when he comes to the houfe of lords, is a curious old tapeftry, 
reprelenting the birth of queen Elizabeth. Anne Bullen in her 
bed ; an attendant on one fide, and a nurfe with the child on the 
other. The ftory is a little broken into by the lofs of a piece of 
the Arras, cut to make a paffage for the door. But beyond is 
Henry with his courtiers j one of which feems difpatched to bring 

back 
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COURT OF REQUESTS. 

back intelligence about the event. On the fouth fide of this room 
are three gothic windows. 

The court of requefts is a vaft room modernized j at prefent 
a mere walking-place. The outfide of the fouth end fhews the 
great antiquity of the building, having in it two great round 
arches, with zigzag mouldings, our mod antient fpecies of archi- 
tefture. This court has its name becaufe the mafters of it here 
received the petitions of the fubje&s to the king, in which they 
requefted juftice ; and the mafters advifed the l'uppliants how they 
were to proceed *. 

That court of juftice fo tremendous in the 'Tudor and part of 
the Stuart reign, the Star Chamber , ftill keeps its name j which 
was not taken from the Ji ars with which its roof was faid to have 
been painted (which were obliterated even before the reign of 
queen Elizabeth), but from the Starr a f , or JewtJb covenants, 
which were depofited there by order of Richard 1 . in chefts under 
three locks. No ftarr was allowed to be valid except found in 
thofe repofttories : here they remained till the banifhment of the 
Jews by Edward I. In the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. a 
new-modelled court was eredled here, confiding of divers lords 
fpiritual and temporal, with two judges of the courts of common 
law, with the intervention of a jury J. The powers of this 
court were fo ftiamefully abufed, and made fo fublervient to the 
revenge of a miniftry, or the views of the crown, as to be abo- 
lilhed by the reforming commons in the 16th of Charles II Q, to 

# Cokt?% Inft. iv. c. 9. 

+ From the Hebrew t Sbetar . 

t Blackjlone, book iv. c. 19. 

J1 Sec lord Clarendon *s curious account of iu abufe, Hlft, JLebeU book i. ii. 
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the great joy of the whole nation. The room is now called the 
Painted Chamber , and is tiled as the place of conference between 
the lords and commons. It makes a very poor appearance, being 
hung with very antient French or Arras tapeftry, which, by the 
names worked over the figures, feems to relate to the Trojan war. 
The windows are of the antient fimple gothic. On the north 
outfide, beyond the windows, are many marks of recefies, groins, 
arms, on the remains of fome other room.' 

Numbers of other great apartments are ftill preferved on each 
fide of the entrance into Wejlminfter-hall, in the law court of ex- 
chequer, and adjacent j and the fame in the money exchequer, 
and the dutchy of Lancajler : all thele had been the parts of the 
antient palace. 

At the foot of the ftaircafe is a round pillar, having on it the 
arms of John Stafford, lord treafurer from 142a to 1424. On the 
oppofite part are the arms of Ralph lord Botelar , of SudUy, trea- 
furer of the exchequer in 1433 *. 

Close to Mr. IVaghorn's coffee-houfe, in Old Palace Yard, is 
the vault or cellar in which the confpirators of 1605 lodged the 
barrels of gunpowder, defigned at one blow to annihilate the 
three eftates of the realm in parlement afiembled. To this day, 
the manner in which Providence directed the difeovery is un- 
known. The plot evidently was confined to a few perfons of def- 
perate zeal and wickednefs : they did not dare to trull fo dreadful 
a defign to the multitude. The fuccefs, they knew, rnufl: be fol- 
lowed with a general infurrettion, and completion of their wilhes. 
The opportunity would have been too irrefiftible, even to thofe 


• Mr. Carter, vol. i. 
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House of Com- 
mons, once 
St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. 


West Front. 


Sub-Chapel. 


Bust of 
Charles I. 


who, in cool blood, would have rejected with horror a plan fo 
truly diabolical. 

The commons of Great Britain hold their afiemblies in this 
place, which was built by king Stephen, and dedicated to his 
namefake the protomartyr. It was beautifully rebuilt by Edward 
III. in 1347, and by him made a collegiate church, and a dean 
and twelve focular priefts appointed *. Soon after its furrender 
to Edward VI. it was applied to its prefent ule. The revenues 
at that period were not left than £. 1085 a year. 

The weft front, with its beautiful gothic window, is ftill to be 
feen as we afeend the flairs to the court of requefts } it confifts 
of the ftiarp-pointed fpecies of gothic. Between it and the lobby 
of the houfe is a fmall veftibule of the fame fort of work, and of 
great elegance. ' At each end is a gothic door, and one in the 
middle, which is the paflage into the lobby. On the fouth fide 
of the outmoft wall of the chapel, appear the marks of fome great 
gothic windows, with abutments between ; and beneath, fome 
jailer windows, once of ufe to light an under chapel. The infide 
of St. Stephen's is. adapted to the . prefent ufe, and plainly fitted 
up. 

The under chapel had been a moft beautiful building : the far 
greater part is preferved, but frittered into various divifions, oc- 
cupied principally. by the paflage from IVeftmitifter-hall to Palace 

Tard. : ‘ 

- In. the paflage flood, the famous buft of Charles I. by Ber- 
nini, made by him from a painting by Vandyck , done for the pur- 
9 . • 1 

* Ngvjcourt , i. 745. 
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pofe. Bernini is faid, by his (kill in phyfiognomy, to have pro- 
nounced from the likenefs, that there was fomething unfortunate 
in the countenance. 

The far greater part of the under-chapel of St. Stephen, is pof- 
fefled by his grace the duke of Newcajlle , as auditor of the ex- 
chequer. One fide of the doifter is entirely preferred, by being 
found convenient as a paflage : the roof is gothic workmanihip, fo 
elegant as not to be paralleled even by the beautiful workmanihip 
in the chapel of Henry VII. Several parts are walled up for the 
meaneft ufes j even a portion ferves, with its rich roof, for a coal- 
hole. That which has the good fortune to be allotted for the 
Reward’s room, is very well kept. In one part of the roof is cut 
a neat, and, I believe, true reprefentation of the front of the cha- 
pel, bounded on each fide by a turret. Another of the lame 
kind, held by an angel, appears on the wall. 

On one fide of the cloifter, projects into the area a fmall ora- 
tory, as richly ornamented as other parts of this building : above 
is a neat chauntry in the fame llyle. A gallery runs over each 
fide of the cloifter, with windows of light ftone tracery, looking 
into the court or area, which is deformed by a modern kitchen 
and its appendages. 

From one part of die gallery is a ftairs, which leads to a very 
antient fquare tower of ftone, (landing almoft clofe to the fide 
of Weftminfter-ball. It probably was a belfry, to hold the bells 
that roufed the holy members of the chapel to prayer. 

In what is called the grotto room, are fine remains of the roof 
and columns of this fub-chapel. The roof is fpread over with 
ribs of ftone, which reft on the numerous round pillars that 
compofe the fupport. The pillars are (hort ; the capitals round 
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and fmall, with a neat foliage intervening. In a circle on the 
roof, is a 4 martyrdom of St. Stephen, cut in ftone. In another 
circle, is a reprefentation of St. John the Evangelift caft into a <^y*\ 
cauldron of boiling oil, Sy command of the emperor Domitian. 

Not far from Wejlminfter-hall, in New Palace Yard, ftood the 
ftaple of wool, removed to Wejlmivfter, and feveral other places in 
England, in 1353, by Edward III- Thefe before had been kept 
in Flanders : but this wife meafure brought great wealth into the 
kingdom, and a confiderable addition to the royal revenue : for 
the parlement in thpfe days granted to the king a certain fum on 
every fack exported. Henry VI. had fix wool-houfes here, which he 
granted to the dean and canons of St. Stephen's, *. The concourfe 
of people, which this removal of the wool -ftaple to Wefiminfter 
occafioned, caufed this royal village to grow into a confiderable 
town : fuch is the fuperiority of commerce. Part of the old gate- 
way to the ftaple was in being as late as the year 1741, when it was 
pulled down to make room for the abutment of the new bridge f . 

The firft ftone of that noble ltruCture was laid on 'Jamary 
24th, 1739, by Henry earl of Pembroke, a nobleman, of whom 
Mr. Walpole fays, none had a purer tafte in architecture. It was 
built after the defign of Monfieur Labelye, an ingenious architect, 
a native of France. The laft ftone was laid in November 1747 , 
fo that it was eight years and nine months in completing, at the 
expence of £. 389,500. Its length is 1223 feet j the number of * 
arches fourteen, that in the center feventy-fix feet wide. In this 
bridge, grandeur and fimplicity are united. Fault has been 


* Snyfo’s Stow, »i. book vi. p. J, 
+ 4o4tr/on , t J)i8. i. 184. 
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found with the great height of the baluftrades, which deny to the 
paflengers a dear view of the noble expanfe of water, and the fine 
obje&s, efpecially to the eaft, which are fcattered with no fparing 
hand. I cannot agree with the happy thought of the French tra- 
veller *, who allures us, that the caufe was to prevent the fuicide to 
which the Englijb have lo ftrong a propenfity, particularly in the 
. gloomy month of November ; for, had they been low, how few 
could refill the charming opportunity of fpringing over, whereas 
at prcfcnt, the difficulty of climbing up thefe heights is fo great, 
that the poor hypochondriac has time to cool ; and, defining from 
his glorious purpofe, think proper to give his days their full 
length, and end them like a good chrillian in his peaceful bed. 

Thi tide has been known to rife at this bridge twenty-two Tins, 
feet ; much to the inconveniency of the inhabitants of the lower 
parts of IVeftmnJter, for at fuch times their cellars are laid under 
water but its height depends much on the force and dire&ion of 
the wind at the time of flood. 

Beyond this palace, to the north, flood fomc flreets and lanes Canon, o* 
by the water- fide, diftinguilhed in older time* by the refidence Channei * Row * 
of fome of our nobility. In Canon Row, fo named from being 
inhabited by the canons of the church, but corrupted into Chan- 
nei Row, was the flately houfe built by the termagant Anne Stan- 
hope, wife to the prote&or Somerfet-, whofe difpute, about fome 
point of female precedency, is faid to have contributed in fome 
degree to her hufband’s fall. She left this houfe to her fon Ed« 
word earl of Hertford . Here William earl of Derby had, in i6oj, 
a fair manfion $ and Henry Clinton earl of Lincoln, another; and 

* M. Grefiej’t tour to London, i. 27, 28. 
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PALACE OF WHITEHALL: 

in this row, Anne Clifford tell us, that on the firft of May , 1589, 
(he was begotten by her moft valiant father George earl of Cum- 
berland, on the body of her moft virtuous mother Margaret, 
daughter of Francis eafl of Bedford. Aftonilhing accuracy ! 

In this part of the town were fome other houfes of our nobi- 
lity. In the remote 7 * othil ftreet , ftood the houfes of lord Grey , 
and of lord D acres, mentioned in Nor den's map of London, in 
1603 ; and in Lea's map, publifhed in 1700, is the earl of Linde - 
fey's houfe near Old Palace Yard of which I find no other ac- 
count, than that it was inhabited, in 1707, by one of the Dormers, 
earl of Caernarvon *. 

Immediately beyond theft buildings began the vaft palace of 
Whitehall . It was originally built by Hubert de Burgh earl of 
Kent, the great, the perfecuted jufticiary of England, in the reign 
of Henry III. He bequeathed it to the Black Friars in Holbom, 
and they difpofed of it to Walter de Grey archbilhop of York, in 
1248. It became for centuries the refidence of the prelates of 
that fee, and was ftyled York-boufe. In it Wolfey took his final 
leave of greatnefs. The profufion of rich things hangings of 
cloth of gold and of filver j thoufands of pieces of fine Holland-, 
the quantities of plate, even of pure gold, which covered two 
great tables f, (all of which were feized by his cruel rapacious 
mafter) are proofs of his amazing wealth, fplendor, and pride. 
Henry deigned to purchafe the palace from his fallen ftrvant; 
the antient palace of Weftminfter having fome time before fuffered 
greatly by fire. From this time it became the refidence of our 

* New view of Lmim, ii. 627. 
t See Fiiiti'% life of 497. 
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ITS FINE GATE. 

princes, till it was almoft wholly deftroyed by the fame element 
in 1697. 

Hsnry had an uncommon compofition : his favage cruelty 
could not fupprefs his love of the arts* his love of the arts 
could not foften his favage cruelty. The prince who could, with 
the utmoft Sangfroid, burn Catholics and Proteftants, take off the 
heads of the partners of his bed one day, and celebrate new nup- 
tials the next, had, notwithllanding, a ftrong tafte for refined plca- 
fures. He cultivated archite&ure and painting, and invited from 
abroad artifts of the firft merit. To Holbein was owing the moll 
beautiful gate at Whitehall, built with bricks of two colors, glaz- 
ed, and difpofed in a teflelated fafhion. The top, as well as that 
of an elegant tower on each fide, were embattled. On each 
front were four bulls in baked clay, in proper colors, which re- 
filled to the lall every attack of the weather : poflibly the ard- 
ficial Hone revived in this century. Thefe, I have been lately 
informed, are prefcrved in a private hand. This charming llruc- 
tute fell a facrifice to conveniency within my memory : as did 
another in 1723, built at the fame time, but of far inferior beau- 
ty *. The lall blocked up the road to King-Jlreet , and was called 
King’s-gate. Henry built it as a pafiage to the park, the tennis- 
court, bowling-green, the cock-pit, and tilting-yard j for he was 
extremely fond of athletic cxerciles j they fuited his llrength and 
his temper. 

It was the intendon of William duke of Cumberland, to re- 
build the beautiful gate, full menuoned, at the top of the long 

• Both thefe gates are engraven in plates xvii. xviiL of the Vttufia Mentmtnta, 
poblifhed by the Society of Antiquaries— and alio by KJf, 
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LUDICROUS ANECDOTES 

walk at Windjor, and for that purpofe had all the parts and ftones 
numbered ; but unfortunately the defign was never executed. 

The tilt-yard was equally the delight of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, as lingular a cofhpofition : for, with the trueft pacriotifnr^ 
and moft diftinguifhed abilities, were interwoven the greateft va- 
nity, and moft romantic difpofition. Here, in her fixty-fixth year, 
with wrinkled face, red perriwig, little eyes, hooked nofe, Ikinny 
lips, and black teeth *, Ihe could fuck in the grofs flatteries of 
her favored courtiers. EJJix (by his fquire) here told her of her 
beauty and worth. A Dutch ambaflador allured her majefty, that 
he had undertaken the voyage to lee her majefty, who for beauty 
and wifdom excelled all other beauties in the world. She labored 
at an audience to make Melvil acknowfege that his charming 
miftrefs was inferior in beauty to herfelff. The artful Scot 
evaded her queftion. She put on a new habit of every foreign 
nation, each day of audience, to attraft his admiration. So fond 
was Ihe of drefs, that three thoufand different habits were found 
in her wardrobe after her death. Mortifying reflexion ! in find- 
ing fuch alloy in the greateft characters. 

She was very fond of dancing. I admire the humour Ihe 
Ihewed m ufing this exercife, whenever a meffenger came to her 
from her fucceflbr James Vi. of Scotland: for Sir Roger dfion 
affures us, that whenever he was to deliver any letters to her from 
his matter, on lifting up of the hangings, he was fure to find her 
dancing to a little fiddle, affcCtedly, that he might telt James, by 

• Hmtxner'i Travels, in vol. i. Fugitive Pieces, p. 278. 
f tfomirs, 98. 
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OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

her youthful difpofition, how mlikely he was to come to the 
throne he fb much thirfted after *. 

Hentzner, who vifited this palace in 1598, informs us that 
her royal library was well ftored with Creek, Italian, Latin , and 
French books. Among others, was a little one in her own hand- 
writing, addrefled to her father. She wrote a mod exceeding fair 
hand, witnefs the beautiful little prayer book, fold at the late 
dutchefs of Portland's fale fof £. 106, written in five languages, 
two in Engli/h, and one in Greek , Latin , French , and Italian. At 
the beginning was a miniature of her lover the Due d' Anjou, at the 
end one ofherfelf, both by Hilliard: by the firft Ihe artfully in- 
finuated that he was the primary objeft of her devotions. His 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, had been told by an aftrologer, that 
all her Ions were to become monarchs. Anjou vifited England, 
and was received with every fpecies of coquetry. On the firft 
of January, 1581, in the tilt-yard of this palace, the moft fump- 
tuous tournament ever celebrated, was held here in honor to the 
commiflioners fent from France to propofe the marriage. A ban- 
queting- houfe, moft fuperbly ornamented, was eretted at the ex- 
pence of above a thoufand (even hundred pounds. ** The gallerie 
" adjoining to her majefties houfe at JVhitekall," fays the minute 
Holinjhed, “ whereat hir perfon fhould be placed, was called, 
“ and not without caufe, the caftell or fortrefle of perfeEl leautie !” 
Her majefty, at the time aged forty-eight, received every flat- 
tery that he c am s of fifteen could clamc. " This fortrefle of 
perfedt b autie was afiailed by Defire, and his four fofter chil- 
“ dren.” The combatants on both fides were perfons of the firft 

* Weldon' t Cowt of King James, 5. 
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rank : a [regular fummons was firft Tent to the poffeffor of the 
caftell, with the deleSlable long of which this is part : 

„ * € Yccld, yeeld, 6 yeeld, you that this fort doo hold, 

t€ Which fcatcd is in fpotlefs honors feeld, 

“ Defires great force, no forces can with hold ; 

€€ Then to Defires defire 6 yeeld, 6 yeeld.” 

Which ended, ** two canons were fird off, one with fweet powder, 
“ and the other with fweet water : and after there were ftore of 
“ prettie fcaling -ladders, and then the footmen threw floures, 
“ and fuch fanlies againft the wals, with all fuch devifes as 
** might feeme fit (hot for De/ire.” In the end Defire is repulfed, 
and forced to make fubmilfion ; and thus ended an amorous 
foolery ; which, if the reader is endowed with more patience than 
myfelf, he may find to fill near fix great pages in the hiftorian 
aforefaid *. 

Two principal heroes of the time were Sir Henry Lee, knight 
of the garter, the faithful devoted knight of this romantic prin- 
cefs, and George earl of Cumberland. The firft had made a vow 
to prefent himfelf armed at the Tilt-Yard , on the 27 th of Novem- 
ber annually, till he was difabled by age. This gave rife to the 
annual exercifes of arms during the reign. The fociety confifted 
of twenty-five of the moll diftinguifhed perfonages about the 
court f. Among them was Sir Cbrifiopber Hatton , and even the 
lord chancellor, I think Sir Tbomas Bromley. Age overtook Sir 
Henry in the thirty-third year of her majefty : when he retired 
with great ceremony, and recommended as his fuccefior the fa- 

* Fromp. 1316 top. 1321. 
f The lift it given in the Appendix. 
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mous herd, the earl of Cumberland, of whom I have given an am- 
ple account in another place *. Sir Henry , in the year 1590, in- 
vefted his fucceffor with much form ; and in the true fpirit of 
chivalry and romance, in the prefence of the queen and the whole 
court, armed the new champion and mounted him upon his horfe. 
His own armour he offered at the foot of a crowned pillar, neat 
her majefty’s feet : after which he clothed himfelf in a coat of 
black velvet pointed under the arm, and inftead of a helmet, co- 
vered his head with a buttoned cap of the country faihion f. He 
died aged 8a, in the year 16 11, and was interred in the once 
elegant little church of §>wrendon, near Aylejbury. It is difficult 
to fay whether that or the tomb is moft ruinous. The figure of 
the knight appears in armour reclining, with one hand fupport- 
'ing his head, the other on his fword ; on his neck is a rich collar 
with the George pendant; his hair is ihort and curled ; his face 
bearded and whifkered. He lies beneath a rich canopy, fupported 
by fuits of armour 4 like antient trophies. The epitaph tell us. 

The warres abroad with honnor he did pafle* 

In courtlie jufts his (overeigns knight he was. 

Sixe princes he did ferve. 

In a work which fumiffied fo few architectural fubjeCts for the 
engraver, I prefent the reader with the portrait of this venerable 
knight, taken from an original in pofieffion of the late Mrs. Sydney 
Lee, of Cbefteri who with great politenels obliged me with a re- 
duced copy. He was fprung from a Cbejbire family, the fame 
which produced the Lees , earls of Lichfield. Sir Henry has by 

• Tour in Scotland, 1771, vol. ii. 

•+ See Mr. Walfolc's Miscellaneous Antiqu'uiei, N° 1. p. 41. 
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him a large dog, to which he ohce was indebted for his life. By 
accident it was left one night in h\s bed-chamber, unknown to a 
faithlcfs fervaritj who entered the room with an intent to rob and 
murder his rriafter, but was .l'eizcd on his entrance by the affection- 
ate animal. 

The other print is- one of Sir Henry's, affociates in the gallant 
fociety,. Robert earl of Leicefier, clad for the til^yaid, in complete 
armour?* 

. Rowland White has left us a curious account of the arnqfc- 
ments .of. this reign, and with what fpirit her majefty purfued her 
pleafures as late as her. fixty-feventh year. ** Her majefty fays fhe 
“ is very well.- This day (he appoints a Frenchman to doefeates 
" upon a rope in the cpnduit court.. To-morrow fhe hath com- 
** manded the beares, the bull, and the ape to be bayted in the tilt- v 
** yard. Upon Wednejday fhe will have > fplemne dawncing f.” 

In the time of James I. Whitehall was i.n a moft ruinous Hate. 
He determined to rebuild it in a very princely manner, and wor- 
thy of the refidence of the monarchs of the Britijh empire. He 
began with pulling down the. banquetting rooms built by Eliza- 
beth* That which bears the name at prefent was begun in 1619, 
from a defign of Inigo Jonesf * in his pureft manner ; and executed 
by Nicholas Stone, mafter-mafon and architect to the king : it was 
finifhed in .two years, and coft feventeen thoufand pounds j but 
was only a fmall part of a vaft plan, left unexecuted by reafon of 


* The knights of thin gallant hand, were drawn at the time in their proper ar- 
mour. The book. was in pofledion of the late dutchefa dowager of Portland, 
who, with her ufual condefceniion and friendlhip, permittAl me to have any 
copies I chofe. 

f Sjdntj'% State .Papers, L 194, 
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the unhappy times which fucceeded. The note * will (hew the 
fmall pay of this great architect. 

The cieling of this noble room cannot be fufficiently admired. 
It was painted by Rubens , who had three thoufand pounds for his 
work. The fubjeft is the apotbeofis of James I ; it forms nine 
compartments ; one of the middle, reprefents our pacific monarch 
on his earthly throne, turning with horror from Mars , and other of 
x- the difcordant deities, and as if it were giving himfelf up. to the 
amiable goddefs he always Cultivated, to her attendants, Commerce 
, and all the fine arts. This fine performance is painted on can- 
vafs, and^is in fine prefervation ; but, a few years ago, underwent a 
repair by Mr. Cipriani , who, as I am told, had two thoufand 
pounds for his trouble. Near the entrance is a buft of the royal 
founder. 

Little did James think that he was erefting a pile from 
which his fbn was to ftep from the throne to the fcaffold. He 
had been brought, in the morning of his death, ffom St. James' % 

' acrofs the park, and from thence to Whitehall, where, amending 
the great ftaircafe, he pafled through the long gallery to his bed- 
chamber, the place allotted to him to pafs the little lpace before 
he received the fatal blow. It is one of the lefler rooms marked 
with the letter A, in the old plan of Whitehall. He was from 
thence conduced along the galleries and the banquetting-houfe, 
through the wall, in which a pafiage was broken f, to his laft 

• To Inigo Jones, furveyor of the works done about the king’s houfes, 8/. 4 
per diem , and £. 46 per ann . for houfe-rent, a clerk, and other incidental ex- 
penccs.— Mr. Walpole. * 

4 Herbert* 9 Memoirs , 1 35 .^-Warwick** Memoirs , 334. 
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earthly ftage. This paffage ftill remains, at the north end of 
the room, and is at prefent the door to a fmall additional building 
of late date. At the tinte.of the king’s death, contiguous to the 
banquetting-houfe was a large building with a long roof, and a- 
fmall cupola riling out of the middle *. The late dutcheis of 
Portland did me the honor of Ihewing to me a rich pearl fur* 
mounted with a crown, which was taken out of the ear of the' 
murdered monarch, after his head was ftruck off f. 

The banquetting-houfe has been, many years paft, converted- 
into a chapel.. George I. appointed a falary of £.30 a year to be 
paid to- certain lelelfe preachers, to preach here every Sunday- 

The collection of paintings formed by this molt accomplilhed : 
prince, was efteemed the firft in Europe. They were kept in Zr 
room called the Cabinet-room-, in this palace; which was built by 
order of prince Henry, from a defign of Inigo Jones. I have a 
view of it y and fome of the antient parts of Whitehall which 
ftood next to St. James's park. This building is diltinguilhed 
by the Venetian window. It ftood on the fite of the duke of 
York's houfe. Vapderdort was appointed keeper, with a falary 
of £. j q a year. On the death of Henry it was confirmed to 
him by Charles, at the reduced falary of forty. The view is 
taken from a- drawing by Levines, an artift who had worked 
under Rembrandt. Tjiis I owe to the liberality of Dodtor 
Combes. 

The pictures were fold by order of the ruling powers. As 
a proof of his majefty’s judgment in celle&ing, feveral were fold 

* Re^refented in one of Hollar’ 1 prints. # 

f This is figured in ope of the private plates engraven at the expence of her 
grace. 
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fbr a thoufand pounds apiece j a price feldom known in thefe 
days, when money bears fo far lefs a value. 

In 1680 a complete plan of this great palace was taken by 
mjobn Fijhtr , and engraven by Vertue , in 1747. It appears that it 
extended along the river, and in front along tf\e prefent Parlement 
and Whitehall ftreet, as far as Scotland Yard-, and on the other 
fide of thofe ftreets to the turning into Spring Garden, beyond the 
Admiralty , looking into St. Japies’s Park. The merry king, his 
queen, the royal brother, prince Rupert , the duke of Monmouth, 
and all the great officers, and all the courtly train, had their lodg- 
ings within thefe walls j and all the royal family had their diffe- 
rent offices, fuch as kitchens, cellars, pantries, fpiceries, cyder- 
houfe, bake-houfe, wood-yards and coal-yards, and flaughter- 
houfe. We fee among the fair attendants of queen Catherine, 
many names which make a great figure in Grammont, and other 
chronicles of the time r fuch as the countefs of Caftlemaine, Mrs. 
Kirk, and Mrs. Killegrevx. As to Nell Gwynne, not having the 
honor to be on the good queen’s eftablifhment, fhe was obliged 
to keep her diftance, at her houfe in what was then called Pall- 
mall. It is the firft good one on the left hand of St. James ' s 
Square, as we enter from Pall-mall. The back room on the 
ground floor was (within memory) entirely of looking-glafs j as 
was faid to have been the cieling. Over the chimney was her 
picture ; and that of her After was in a third room. At the 
period I mention, this houfe was the property of ’Thomas Brand, ' 
efq; of the Hoo, in Hertfordjhire. 

The other royal favorites had the faa&ion of offices, fuch as 
maids of honor and the like, which, in all ages, like charity, were 
fiire to cover a multitude of fins* 

I MUST 
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I must not omit, that from the palace into the c tbames were 
two flairs, one public, the other the privy flairs for the ufe of 
majefty alone ; the firft is ftill in ufe, the other is made up in the 
old wall adjacent to the earl of Fife’s, but the arch of the portal* 
remains entire. Henry , and his daughter Elizabeth, made all their 
parties by water or on horfeback ; or now and then the laft went 
mounted on a litter, carried on men's (houlders. Coaches had 
been introduced into England by Henry Fitzalan earl of Arundel , 
one of her admirers : but the fpirited princefs feems to have dif- 
dained the ufe. She rode in a drefs of form and magnificence 
equal to what (he appeared in at the drawing-room ; but never 
put on breeches or boots, like the late Czarina ; nor yet the cqui- 
vocal drels of the ladies of the prefent age. 

No one is unacquainted with the noble and commodious im- 
provements which fucceeded. Thefpace occupied by the former 
palace, moft part of Privy Garden , is covered with houfes of nobi- 
lity or gentry, commanding moft beautiful views of the river. 
Among the firft (on the fite of the fmall-beer cellar, of which a 
view is preferved in N # 4. of Hollar's prints of Whitehall) is the 
Eakj. «f Fife's, houfe of the earl of Fife. From his judicious embankment, is a 
matchlefs view of its kind, of the two bridges with the magnifi- 
cent expanfe of water, Somerfet-boufe, St. Paul’s, and multitudes 
of other objeds lefs magnificent, but which ferve to complete 
the beautiful feene. 

In the great room is fome very fine Gobelins tapeftry. I never 
can fufficiently admire the expreffion of paffions, in two of the 
fubjeds : the fine hiftory of Jofeph difclofing himfelf to his bre- 
thren, and that of Sufanna accufed by the two elders. Here are 
alfo great numbers of fine paintings by foreign mafters > but, as I 
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HORSE-GUARDS, ADMIRALTY-OFFICE. 

confine myfelf to-thofe which relate to our own country, I (hall 
only mention a fmall three-quarters of Mary Stuart, with her 
child, an infant, (landing on a table before her. This beautiful 
performance is on white marble. 

A head of Charles I. when prince of Wales , done in Spain', 
when' he Was there' in 1625, on his romantic expedition to court 
the Infanta. It is fuppofed to have been the work of Velafco. 

A -’portrait of William earl of Pembroke, lord high chamber- 
lain in the beginning of the' reign of Charles I ; a fmall full length 4 
in black, with his white rod in one hand, his hat in the other, 
ftandlhg in a room' looking into a garden. Such is the merit of 
this piece, that, notwith (landing it' is fuppofed to have been the" 
performance of jangfon, the Scotch Vandyck ; yet it has been often 
attributed to that great Flemijh painter *. 

In the. vacant part of ‘Privy Garden is ftill to be feen a noble 
(latue in brafs of our abdicated monarch, executed by Grinling 
Gibbons, the 'year before he deferted his throne. 

T he horfe-guards had their (tables in the place they occupy at 
this tjme^: , but the prefenc 'elegant building was eredled in the 
reign of his late - majefty, after a defign,' I think, by Vardy. I- 
have given a print f- of the Horfe-guards as they were in the time 
of Charles II. In it is the merry monarch and his dogs ; and in j 
the back view, the banquetting-houfe, one of the gates, the pre- 
fent treafury in •its. antient ilate, and the top of the cockpit. 

T he- Admiralty-office flood originally in Duke-Jlreet Weftmin - • 

Jter } but in the reign of king William was removed to the prefent ’ 

♦ . . • . . , 
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• Mr. Walpole. 

t From a punting iapofleffioAof the earl of Hardwick. 
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{pot, to the houle then called Wallingford-houje , I believe from 
its having been inhabited by the Knollys* s, vifcounts Wallingford. 
From the roof, the pious Vfher, archbilhop of Armagh, then liv- 
ing here with the countefs of Peterborough , was prevaled on to 
take the laft fight of his beloved matter Charles I. when brought 
on the fcaffold before Whitehall. He funk at the horror of the 
light, and was carried in a fwoon to his apartment. 

The prefent Admiralty-office was rebuilt in the late reign : it is 
a clumfy pile, but properly veiled from the ftreet by Mr. Adams' o 
handfome fkrecn* 

A little farther to the north ftood, in the place now occu- 
pied by Scot land-yard, a magnificent palace built for the reception 
of the Scottijb monarchs, whenever they vifitedUhis capital. It was 
originally given by king Edgar to king Ka^ioir the humiliating 
purpofe of his making to this place an annual journey, for the 
purpofe of doing homage for the kingdom of Scotland, and in 
after times for Cumberland and Huntingdon , and other fiefs of the 
crown. Here Margaret, widow of James V. of Scotland, and 
fitter to Henry VIII. refided for a confiderable time after the 
death of her hufband : and was entertained with great magnifi- 
cence by her royal brother, as foon as he was reconciled to her 
fecond marriage with the earl of Angus. 

A little above ttood one of the celebrated memorials of the 
affedtion of Edward I. for his beloved Elianor, being the croft 
eredted on the laft fpot on which the body refted in the way to 
the abby, the place of fepulture. This and all the others were builr 
after the defigns of Cavalini. This was deftroyed by the religious 
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fury of the reformers. From a drawing communicated to me by 
Doftor Combes , it appears to have been of an ottagonal form, and 
in an upper ftage ornamented with eight figures : but the gothic 
parts far from being rich. 

The crols was in the next century replaced by a moft beauti- 
ful and animated equeftrian ftatue in brafs, of Charles I. caft in 
1633, by Le Sceur. It was not ere&ed till the year 1678, when 
the parlement had ordered it to be fold and broke to pieces : but 
John River, the brazier who purchafed it, having more tafte or 
more loyalty than his matters, buried it unmutilated, and Ihewed 
to them fome broken pieces of brafs in token of his obedience. 
M. d' Archenholz gives a diverting anecdote of this brazier : that 
he catt a vaft number of handles of knives and forks in brafs, 
which he fold as made of the broken ttatue. They were bought 
with great eagernefs ; by the loyalitts, from affection to their mo- 
narch ; by the rebels, as a mark of triumph over the murdered 
Ibvereign *. 

On the fite of part of Nortbumberland-boufe , flood the chapel 
of St. Mary Rounceval, a cell to the priory of Rouncevaux, in 
Navarre. It was founded by William Marjhal earl of Pembroke, 
in the time of Henry III. It was fupprefied by Henry V. among 
the alien priories/ but rebuilt by Edward IV. who fixed a frater- 
nity in it t* In the reign of Edward VI. a grant was made of 
the fite to Sir Thomas Cawarden J. 

Not far from hence, oppofite to Cbaring-Crojs, was an hermi- 


Finh Statue or 
Charles I. 


St. Mary Rouh- 
ceval. 


* See M. Arcbenbolx ' s Tableau ePAnglettrre, i. 163* 
f Nnv court, i. 693. 
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cage, with a chapel dedicated to St. Catherine *. This, in 1262, 
belonged to the fee of Llandaff for I find in that year that Wil~ 
liam de Radnor , then bifhop, had leave from the king to lodge in 
the cloifter of his hermitage at Charing , whenever he came to 
Loudon f . 

On the north fide of Charing-Crofs ftand the royal ftables, 
called, from the original ufe of the buildings on their fite, the 
Mews j having been ufed for keeping the king’s falcons, at left 
from the time of Richard II. In that reign the accomplifhed 
Sir Simon Burley , knight of the garter, was keeper of the king’s 
falcons at the Meufe, near Charing-Crofs. This office was by 
Charles II. granted to his fon by Nell Gwyn, Charles duke of St. 
Albans , and the heirs male of his body. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. the king’s horfes were kept here. In 1534 an accident by 
fire deftroyed the building, with a great quantity of hay, and feve- 
ral great horfes. It was rebuilt in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
queen Mary. In the year 1732 the prefent handfome edifice 
arofe. 

St. James's palace was originally a hofpital, founded and de- 
dicated to St. James , by fome pious citizens, before die Conqueft,. 
for fourteen leprous females : and eight brethren were added 
afterwards, to perform divine fervice. On the quarrel between 
the great earl of Warwick and lord Cromwel, about the caufe of 
the firft batdc of St. Albans ; lord Cromwel, fearing the rage of 
that violent peer, was at his own defire lodged here, by way of 
fecurity, by John Talbot earl of Shrewsbury, at that time lord 
treafurer of England J. It was furrendered to Henry VIII. in 


* Stvwt's Survaie, 839. f H'illii‘% Landaff, j 1 . 

I Finn's Letters, i. no. 
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1531, who 'founded on its fice the prefent palace, which Stowe 
calls a goodly manor. His majefty alio incloled the park, which 
was fubfervient to the amufement of this and the palace of White*, 
ball. Charles II. was particularly fond of it, planted the avenues, 
made the canal, and the aviary, adjacent to the Bird-cage walk, 
which took its name from the cages which were hung in the trees. 
Charles , lays Cibber , was often feen here, amidft crowds of fpe&a- 
tors, feeding his ducks, and playing with his dogs *, and palling 
his idle moments in affability even to the meaneft of his fubje&s, 
which made him to be adored by the common people fe fefci- 
nating in the great arc the habits of condefcenfion 1 

Duck. Island was ere&ed into a government, and had a (alary 
annexed to the office, in favor of M. St. Evremmd , who was tho 
firft and perhaps the laft governor f : and the ifland itfelf is loft 
in the late improvements. 

It does not appear that the palace was inhabited by any of our 
monarchs till after the fire at Whitehall. James I. prefented it to 
his accomplilhed fon Henry, who refided here till his lamented death 
in 1612. Charles I. was brought here from Windjor , on January 
19th by the power of the army, which had determined on his 
death ; his apartment was haftily turn i (bed by his fervant Mr, 
Kimerfley , of the wardrobe |. Some of the eleven days which he 
was permitted to live, were fpent in Wejlminfter-ball, and of the 
nights in the houfe of Sir Robert Cotton , adjacent to his place of 
trial. On the 27th he was carried back to St. James' s, where he 
palled his three laft days in exemplary piety. On the 30th he 

. . . . t 

• Apology for the life of Colley Cibber, 26, + S. Pegge, efq. 

2 Wbitelock « || HsrberPg Memoir v 106. 
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was brought to the place of execution j and walked, unmoved 
at every infult, with a firm and quick pace, fupported by the moft 
lively fentiments of religion. 

His fon, the bigoted James , fent to the prince of Orange, when 
he had approached in force near to the capital, a moft neceflitated 
invitation to take his lodgings at this palace. The prince ac- 
cepted it : but at the fame time hinted to the frightened prince 
that he muft leave Whitehall. It was cuftomary to mount guard 
at both the palaces. The old hero lord Craven was on duty at 
the time when the Dutch guards were marching through the 
park to relieve, by order of their matter. From a point of honor 
he had determined not to quit his ftation, and was preparing to 
maintain his poft ; but, receiving the command of his fovereign, 
he reluttantly withdrew his party and marched away with fullen 
dignity *. 

During the reign of king William, St. James's was fitted up 
for the refidence of the princefs Anne (afterwards queen) and her 
fpoufe prince George of Denmark. From that time to the prelent 
it has been regularly the court of our monarchs. 

James, the fon of James II. who fo long made prctenfions to 
the Briti/b throne, was born in the room now called the old bed- 
chamber j at prefent the anti-chamber to the levee room. The 
bed flood dole to the door of a back-ftairs, which defcended to 
an inner court. It certainly was very convenient to carry on 
any fecret defign } and might favor the filly warming-pan ftory, 
was not the bed furrounded by twenty of the privy-council, four 
other men of rank, twenty ladies, befides pages and other atten- 


• Dalrjmflt'i Memoirs. 
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dants. James, with imprudent pride, neglefted to difprove the 
tale : it was adopted by party, and firmly believed by its zealots. 
But, as James proved falfe to his high truft, and his Ton (hewed 
every fymptom of following his example, there was certainly no 
fuch pretence wanting for excluding a family inimical to the in- 
terefts of the great whole. 

Uncreditable as the outfide of St. James' s palace may look, 
it is faid to be the molt commodious for regal parade of any in 
Europe. Every one knows that the furniture of this palace is un- 
becoming the place. Yet in a ramble I once made through the 
apartments, I faw feveral portraits of perfonages remarkable in 
their day. Among others (in one of the rooms behind the levee 
rooms) is a fmall full-length of Henry prince of Wales , fon of 
James I. He is dreffed in green, (landin g oy er a dp^^bt^and 
Mttfheathing a fword. A youth, the acarmpl i tb ealord 'Harrington , 
of Exton, i s kneeling before him : each of them - have hunting - 
horns, and behind the prince is a horfe, and on the bough of a tree 
are the arms of England, and behind the young lord, another coat 
of arms, perhaps his pwn. Another fine fmall piece, of Arthur., 
elder brother to Henry VIII. painted very young, with a bonnet 
on his head. Henry (lands by him, and his fitter Margaret , of in- 
fant ages. This pidlure is by Mabuje , who vifited England in the 
reign of their father. 

Henry VII. and VIII. full-lengths, and each of them with a 
queen before an altar. The fortunate Jane Seymour (who died 
in her bed) is the conlort of the fon, here reprefented. This is a 
copy fijom Holbein , in fmall, by Van Lemput n 1667, taken by 
order of Charles II. The original was painted on the wall in the 
privy chamber of Whitehall, and dettroyed in the fire of 1697. 

Two 
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Two half-lengths, by Lely , of the dutchefs of Fork) and her 
fitter. 

A child in the robes of the garter: perhaps the youngcft 
knight known. He was the lecond fon of James II, while duke 
of Fork, by Anne Hyde his dutchefs. On December 3d, 1 666, .he 
was defied knight of the garter, at the age of three years and five 
months. The fovereign put the George round his neck; and 
prince Rupert, the garter round his little leg. Death, in the fol- 
lowing year, prevented his inftallation *. 

The diminutive manhood of the dwarf Geoffiy Hudfon , is to be 
feen in another picture. He appears lefs by being placed walk- 
ing under fome very tall trees. 

In the lords old waiting-room is Henry Damley, in black, tall 
and' genteel. His hand is retting on his brother Charles Stuart , 
earl of Lenox, drefied in a black gown. 

In another room is Charles II. of Spain, at the age of four, in 
black, with a fceptre in his hand, ftrutting and playing the mo- 
narch. He was inaugurated in 1665. His reign was unhappy. 
Spain at no period was in fo low, fo diftrelsful a condition. His 
dominions were parcelled out in his life-time : but he difappointed 
the allies, and, after fome ttruggle, the defignation of his will in 
favor of the houle of Bourbon took place. 

Here is to be feen the famous pifturfc by Mabeife , of Adam 
and Eve. Mr. Evelyn juftly remarks the abfurdity of painting 
them with navels, and a fountain with rich imagery amidft the 
beauteous wilds of paradife. Raphael, and Michael Angelo , made 

• Scmiferd, 677. 
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the fame mi flake of the navel, on which the learned Sir Thomas 
Brown* waftes a long page and a half to difprove the pof- 
fibility. 

In the queen’s library (built by queen Caroline , and ornamented 
by Kent) now a lumber-room, I faw a beautiful view from 
Greenwich park, with Charles I. his queen, and a number of cour- 
tiers, walking. And two others, of the fame prince and his queen 
dining in public. And another of the elector palatine and his 
Ipoufe at public table j with a carver, looking moll ridiculous, a 
monkey having in that moment reared from the board and fcized 
on his beard. Poflibly this feaft was at Guildhall, where he was 
mod nobly entertained by the hofpitable city, in 1612, when he 
made the match with t;he daughter of our monarch, which ended 

unhappily for both parties. 

To the eaft of St. James's palace, in the reign of queen Ame, 
was built Marlborougb-boufe , at the expence of the public. It 
appears by one of Kip ’ s views of St. James’s , publilhed before 
the exiftence of this houfe, that it was built in part of the royal 
gardens, granted for that purpofe by her majefty. The prefent 
duke added an upper ftory, and improved the ground floor, which 
originally wanted the great room. This national compliment 
eoft not lefs than forty thoufand pounds. 

In Pall-mall the duke Scbomberg had his houfe. It was in my 
time pofiefled by AJtley the painter, who divided it into three, 
and mod whimfically fitted up the center for his own ufe. 

To take a review of the (pace between this palace and Charing - 
Cre/s y as it was about the year 1560,. it will appear a traft of 
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fields j there were no houfes, excepting three or four on the eaft 
fide of the prefent Pall-mall : and a little farther, on the oppofite 
fide, a fmall church, the name of which I cannot difeover. 

By the year 1572, Cockfpur-Jlreet filled up the fpace between 
thofe houfes and Cbaring-Crofs. Pall-mall was alfo laid out as 
a walk, or a place for the exercife of the Mall , a game long fince 
difufed. The north fide was alfo planted with a row of trees. 
On the other fide was the wall of St. James's park. Charles II. 
removed it to its prefent place, planted the park, and made all 
thofe improvements, which we now fee. It was Le Notre , the 
famous French gardener, the director of tafte under Louis XIV. 
who ordered the difpofition of the trees. Of late, the French 
have endeavoured to borrow tafte from us. In the days of 
Charles , the Hay market, and Hedge-lane, had names; but they 
were literally lanes, bounded by hedges ; and all beyond, to the 
north, eaft, and weft, was entirely country. In the fine plan of 
London, publifhed by Faithom, in 1658, no traces of houfes are 
to be met with in the former, any more than a fingle one, named 
the Gaming-bouje, at the end next to Piccadilly. IVindmill-ftreet 
confided of disjoined houfes; and a windmill, ftanding in a field 
on the weft fide, proves from what its name was derived. All 
the fpace occupied by the ftreets radiating from the Seven Dials , 
was at that period open ground. 

Leicefter -fields was alfo unbuilt ; but the houfe of that name is 
found in the fame plan, and on the fite of the prefent. It was 
founded by one of the Sydnies earls of Leicefter. It was for a 
fhort time the refidence of Elizabeth, daughter of James 1 . the 
titular queen of Bohemia , who, on February 13th, 1661, here 
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LEICESTER-HOUSE. GERARD-HOUSE. jij 

£nded her unfortunate life *. It has been tenanted for a great 
number of years. It was fucceflively the pouting-place of 
princes. The late king, when prince of Wales , after he had 
quarrelled with bis father, lived here feveral years. His fon 
Frederick followed his example, fiicceeded him in his houfe, and 
in it finilhed his days. No one is ignorant of the magnificent 
and inftruCtive mufeum exhibited in this houfe by the late Sir 
Ashton Lever. It was the moft aftonifhing collection of the 
fubjeCt of natural hiftory ever collected, in fo fliort a fpace, by any 
individual. To the difgrace of our kingdom, after the firft burft 
of wonder was over, it became negleCted : and when it was offered, 
to the public, by the chance of a guinea lottery, only eight thou- 
sand, out of thirty- fix thoufand, tickets were fold. Finally, the, 
capricious goddefs frowned on the fpirited pofTelfor of fuch a. 
number of tickets, and transferred the treafure to the pofTefifor of 
only two, Mr. Parkinfon j who, by his fpirited attention to, and 
elegant difpofition of the Mufeum , well merited the favor. 

Behind Leicejler-bouje flood, in 1658, the Military-yard, The Military 
founded by Henry prince of Wales , the fpirited fbn of our peace- Yard. 
ful James. M. Foubert afterwards kept here his academy for rid- 
ing and other gentleman- like exercifes, in the reign of Charles II. 

It is to this day a noted riding-fch&>l. 

A little beyond flood Gerard-boufe , the habitation of the Gbrard-Hover. 
gallant Gerard earl of Macclesfield f . It is loft in the ftreet of the 
Same name. The profligate lord Mobun lived in this ftreet, and 
4ras brought there after he was killed in the duel with the duke 

• SandforJ, 565 . 
f See Journey to London. 
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of Hamilton. I have heard that his good lady was vaftly dif- 
pleafed at the bloody corfe being flung upon the beft bed. 

Coventry-house ftood near the end of the Hay market, and 
gave name to Coventry -Jlreet. It was the refidencc of lo#d 
keeper Coventry ; and Henry Coventry , fecretary of ftate, died here 
in 1686. This houfe is faid to be on the fite of one called, in 
the old plans of London, the Gaming-boufe. 

Piccadilly. Lord Clarendon mentions a houfe of this name, in the follow- 
ing words. “ Mr. Hyde (fays he, fpeaking of himfelf) going to 
“ a houfe called Piccadilly, which was a fair houfe for entertain- 
,c ment, and gaming, with handfome gravel-walks with fhade, 
** and where were an upper and lower bowling-green, whither 
very many of the nobility and gentry of the beft quality re- 
“ forted fbrexercife and converfation * 1 — 

At the upper end of the Haymarkefqfi xxxf Piccadilla-ball , 
where Piccadillas or Turn-overs were fold, which gave name to 
that vaft ftreet, called from that circumftance Piccadilly. This 
ftreet was completed in 1642, as far as the prefent Berkeley -ftreet. 
The firft good houfe which was built in it was Burlington-boufe \ 
the noble founder, father to the late earl of Burlington , faid he 
placed it there “ becaufe he was certain no one would build be- 
“ yond him.” Nobody is ignorant of the vaft town that, fince 
that period, has extended itfelf beyond this palace. After this 
rofe Clarges-beu/e, and two others adjacent, inhabited, fays Sttyfe, 
by lord Sberboume and the countefs of Denby. 

The Peft-boufe-fields were furrounded with buildings before 
the year 1700, but remained a dirty wafte till of late years, when 


• Clarendon’s Hill. Oxford ed. 1705, i. 241, Jub anno 1640. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS THEREABOUT. 

€amaby-market occupied much of the weft part. Golden-fguare^ 
of dirty accefs, was built after the Revolution, or before 1700. 
In thefe fields had been the lazarelo, during the period of the 
dreadful plague of the year 1665. It was built by that true 
hero lord Craven , who flayed in London during the whole time 1 
and braved the fury of the peftilence, with the fame coolnefs as 
he fought the battles of his beloved miftrels Elizabeth, titular 
queen of Bohemia ; or mounted the tremendous breach at Creutz- 
nacb. He was the intrepid foldier, the gallant lover, the genuine 
patriot. 

In 1700 Bond-Jlreet was built no farther than the weft end of 
Clifford-Jlreet. New Bond-Jlreet was' at that time an open field, 
called Conduit Mead, from one of the conduits which fupplied 
this part of the town with water : and Conduit -Jlreet received its 
name for the fame reafon. 

George -Jlreet, Hanover-Jquare, and its church, rofe about the 
fame time. The church was built by John James, and finilhed 
in 1724. Its portico would be thought handfome had you fpace 
to admire it. it now looks Brobdignagian. This was one of the 
fifty new churches, and the parilh ftolen out of that of St. Mar- 
tin in the Fields. It is the laft parilh in this - part of Wejlminjler, 
excepting the diftant Mary-bonne. Every part befides was open 
ground, covered with dunghills, and all forts of obfeenity. May 
Fair was kept about the fpot now covered with May Fair chapel, 
and feveral fine ftreets. The fair was attended with fuch difor- 
ders, riots, thefts, and -even murders, that, in 1708, it was pre- 
fented hy the magiftrates. It revived again, and I remember the 
-laft celebrations : the place was covered with booths, temporary 
theatres, andevery enticement to low pleafure. 
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At the time of Sir Thomas Wiat'% infurredtion, in February? 
1-554, part of the army marched to make their attack on London 
over this tradb, then an open country as far as Charing- Crofs— 
On the fpot called Hay-hill , near the prefent Berkeley -Jquare , ther« 
was a fkirmilh between a party of the infurgents and another erf 
the royal army, in which the former were repulfed. After the 
execution of Sir Thomas, his head (on that account) was fet up ois 
a gallows, at that place *, and his parboiled quarters in different* 
parts of the neighborhood of the capital* Three of the infurgents 
were alfo hung in chains near the head of their leader. 

This extenfive tradt, at prefent a vaft: feat of the moft elegant- 
population, is far from being deftitute of places of devotion : but 
chapels arofe inftead of churches, fubordinate to their refpedtive 
redtors. In this enlightened age it was quickly difeovered that 
** Godlinefs was profitable to many.” The projector, the archi- 
tedt, the mafon, the carpenter, and the plafterer united their 
powers. A chapel was eredted, well-pewed, well-warmed, ,d cdi * 
■e a ted , and^confecrated. A captivating preacher is provided, the 
pews are filled, and the good undertakers amply repayed by the 
pious tenantry. 

In 1716, Hanover-Jquare , and Cavendijh-fquare , were unbuilt: 
but their names appear in the plans of London of 1 7 20. Oxford* 
Jlreet, from Princes-ftreet eaftward as far as Higb-Jlreet St. Giles’s , 
was almoft unbuilt on the north fide. I remember there a deep 
hollow road, and full of floughs : there was here and there a rag- 
ged houfe, the lurking-place of cut-throats : infomuch that I 
never was taken that way by night, in my hackney-coach, to a . 
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worthy uncle’s, who gave me lodgings at his houfe in George - 
fireet, but I went in dread the whole way. The fouth fide was 
built as far as Swallow -Jireet. Soho-Square was begun in the 
time of Charles II. The duke of Monmouth lived in the center 
houfe, facing the ftatue. Originally the fquare was called, in 
honor of him, Monmouth -fquare j and afterwards changed to that 
of King fquare. I have a tradition, that, on his death, the ad- 
mirers of that unfortunate man changed it to Soho, being the 
word of the day at the field of Sedgemoor. The houfe was pur- 
chafed by the late lord Bateman, and let by the prefent lord to 
the Comte de Guerchy, the French ambaflador. After which it 
was leafed on building leafes. The name of the unfortunate- 
duke is ftill preferved in Monmoutb-ftreet. 

After this digrefilon, let me return into Piccadilly . — Before 
the date of Burlington-houfe, was built a fine manfion, belonging 
to the Berkelies, lords, and afterwards earls Berkeley. It ftood be- 
tween the fouth end of Berkeley fquare and Piccadilly, and gave 
name to the fquare and an adjacent ftreet. The mifery and dis- 
grace which' the profligacy of one of the daughters brought on 
the houfe, by an intrigue with her brother-in-law, lord Grey^ 
(afterwards engaged in the Monmouth rebellion) is too laftingly 
recorded in our State Trials, ever to be buried in oblivion. • 

On the fite of this houfe, fronting Piccadilly, (lands Devonshire - 
houfe-, long after the year 1700 it was the la ft hoy fe in this ftreet, 
at that time the portion of Piccadilly. The aid-hot ife, which was 
built by the firft duke, was burnt in the reign of George II. It- 
was rebuilt by the third duke, after a defign by Kent. Here is an 
excellent library, and a very fine collection of medals. I once, 
law. the houfe, by the favor of my friend the Reverend DoCtor 
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fort, at that time librarian j to whofe liberal communications t 
have been invariably indebted. The portraits are fo numerous 
in this noble houfe, that I muft leave the complete lift to thofe 
who have more opportunities of forming it than I had. Among 
others, is a fine portrait of Marc Antonio de Dominis , the vain de- 
fukory archbifhop of Spalato , who, abjuring the Roman catholic 
religion, camp, cgcrso England , and was appointed mafter of the 
Savoy?"* He had not been here long, but he publicly retraced 
all he nad wrote againft the church of Rome. James ordered him 
.to depart the kingdom in three days. He had the folly to truft 
himfelf at Rome where, his fincerity being doubted, he was flung 
into prifon, where he ended his days. He is painted by Tin- 
tore t, reprefented in his ftudy, fitting, in black, and with a fquare 
•cap. 

Arthur Goodwin , the friend of Mr. Hampden , and, like him, 
active in the caufe of liberty j a fine full length, by Vandyck , 
1639 : in long hair; his drefs a yellow, cloak and jacket, and 
white boots. 

His daughter Jane, fecond wife of Philip lord Wharton j in 
black, enriched with chains of gold. 

A hbad of the favorite character of lord Clarendon, the virtue 
ous and accomplifhed lord Falkland. 

Sir Thomas Brown, author of the Religio Medici , his lady, and 
four daughters, by Dobjon. Sir Thomas and his lady are in black* 
one child is on her lap, two Hand before him, on whom he looks 
with great affection. When I thought of a pafiage in his famous 
book, I could but fmile at the number of children. His fentiments 
•on the confequence of matrimony are moft Angular. I dare not 
■quote the pafiage ; but muft refer the reader to the ftrangenefs of 
x his 
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PORTRAITS THEREIN. 

lis ideas on the fubjedt *. Let it be remembered he was a bache- 
lor when he wrote. 

The delightful portrait of the JewiJb Rabbi , by Rembrandt, 

A head of Titian, by himfelf. And another of the painter 
Carlo Cignani , alfo by himfelf. 

■ The unfeeling Philip II. by Titian’, a full-length, in armour, 
enriched with gold. The only time he ever buckled it on, was 
when he (hewed himfelf to his troops going on the afiault of St, 
Quintin. He merited to be (tripped of the honorable drefs : he 
never appeared in the field j and carried on his wars like an 
afiafiin. 

I will clofe this very imperfedt lift, with the famous countels 
of Dejmond j a popular fubjedt with the painters : and refer the 
reader to the account I have given of her in my vifits to that 
worthy peer the late earl of Kinnoul, in both my tours in Scotland. 

The colledtion of pidtures by the great Italian mafters, is by 
far the fineft private colledtion now in England. 

T he houfe of that monfter of treachery, that profligate mini- 
fter the earl of Sunderland, who, by his deftrudtive advice, preme- 
ditatedly brought ruin on his unfufpedting matter James II. ftood 
on or near the fite of the prefent Melbourne-houje./^ At the very 
time that he fold him to the prince of Orange, he encouraged his 
majefty in every ftep which was certain of involving him and his 
family in utter ruin. 

Piccadilly is continued near half a mile farther to the weft ft 
the north fide only confifts of houfes, mod of them mean build- 
ings i but it finilhes handfomely with the magnificent new houfe 

• Religio Medici , part ii. feft. 9. 
f All the weft part was originally called Portugal -JirtK* 
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of lord Batburft, at Hyde -park comer. On the fouth fide is the 
Green-park , bounded by a wall ; but in many places are rows of 
benevolent railings, which afford a moft elegant view of that 
park, the trees in that of St. James's, the majeftic venerable abby 
ioaring far above, and the more remote rural view of the Surry 
hills. Beyond the 3 'umpike-bouje, flood the houfe of a noble, 
celebrated by Mr. Pope for his palfion for dancing} who de- 
manded an audience from queen Anne, after the death of George 
prince of Denmark, to advife her majefty to difpel her grief by 
applying to that exercife : 

The fober Lanejboronx i dancing in the gout, 

1 have heard it faid, that this was only his country -boufe ; which 
might poflibly have been, at that time. 

I ft 1733 arofe on its fite that great charity St. George's hofpi- 
tal, founded by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants of 
Weftminfter. The fubferiptions, in 1786, were £. 2,239. 5 S, » 
but the benevolence of the governors, or increafe of accidents, 
caufed an increafe of expence, which threatened moft ferious con- 
fequences, till the houfe was happily relieved by the bounty re- 
ceived from the third of the profits arifing from the mufical en- 
tertainments of the abby. — This hofpital has difeharged from it, 
fince it was opened, on the firft of the year 1733, not fewer than 
ft hundred and fixty-four thoufand feven hundred and forty -fix 
patients. 

Hyde-park was in the late century, and the early part of the 
prefent, celebrated, by all our dramatical poets, for its large Ipace 
railed off in form of a circle, round which the Beau-monde drove 
in their carriages, and in their rotation ; exchanging as they paffed 
{miles and nods, compliments, or fmart repartees. 

Ofpositb 
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FORTIFICATIONS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

Opposite to this hofpital at Hyde-park Corner , ftood a large 
fort with four baftions, which formed one of the many flung up 
in the year 1642. It is incredible with what fpeed the citizens 
flung a rampart of earth all round the city and fuburbs of London > 
and again round Southwark and Lambeth, ftrengthened with bat- 
teries and redoubts at proper intervals. This was occafioned by 
an alarm of an attack from the royal army. Men, women, and 
children aflifted by thoufands. The aftive part which the fair 
fex took in the work is admirably deferibed by the inimitable 
author of Hudibras ; who, fays he. 

March’d rank and file with dram and enfign, 

T* entrench the city for defence in : 

Rais’d rampiers with their own foft hands. 

To put the enemy to (lands ; 

From ladies down to oyfler-wenches. 

Labour’d like pioneers in trenches, 

Fal’n to their pick-axes and tools. 

And help’d the men to dig like moles. 

Have not the handmaids of the city 
Chos’n of their members a committee. 

For railing of a common purfe. 

Out of their wages to raife horfc ? 

And do they not as T riers fit. 

To judge what officers are fit? 

There were a few more great houfes, not remote from St, 
James’ s palace, which merit mention, Berkfhire-houfe, belonging 
to the Howards, earls of Berkjhire, ftood very near the royal refi- 
dence. It was afterwards purchafed, and prefented by Charles II, 
to that beautiful fury Barbara dutchefs of Cleveland, and its 
honorable name changed into that of her diihonored title. It 
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TAR T-H A L L. 


Tart-Hall. 
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was then of great extent. She ibid part, which was built into 
various houfes. She built a large one for herfelf, which Rill re- 
mains, and may be diftinguilhed by the row of round windows 
in the upper ftory. 

Tart-hall flood near the prefent Btukingbam-gate : it was 
built in 1638, by NUbelas Stone, for Alatbea counsels of Arundel, 
wife to Tbmas earl of Arundel. After die death of the counters 
it became the property of her fecond Ion, the unfortunate Wil- 
liam lord Stafford, a mod gentle and amiable char after, who fell 
an innocent viftim to the deteftable violence of party, and the - 
peijured fuborned evidence of the ever infamous Oates, Dugdale , 
and Tubervtlle. Good men, who had no lhare in that part, hur- 
ried away by intemperate paffion, were at the period difgraced by 
their rage againfl this inoffenfiye peer. Even the virtuous lord 
Rujfel Committed in this caufe the (ingle opprobrium of his life : 
when the unhappy lord was condemned, Russel could wilh to 
deny the king the amiable prerogative of taking away the cruel, 
the difgraceful part of the penalty. Within three years, this ex- 
cellent man himlelf tailed the bitter cup ; but cleared, by royal 
indulgence, from the aggravating dregs, with whieh he wifhed to> 
agonize the dying moments of the devoted Stafford. 

Here were kept the poor remains of the Arundelian collection. 
They were buried during the madnefs of the popifh plot. The 
mob would have miftaken the ftatues for popifh faints. They 
were fold in the year 1700 j and the houfe foon after was pulled 
down. Mr. Waif ole, who faw the houfe at the time of the fecond 
lale, informed me that it was very large, and had a very venera- 
ble appearance. 

Hek&y Bsnstet earl of Arlington, one of the famous Cabal, 
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had a houfe near the fite of the prdent Buckingbam-boufe , which 
went, by his name. It was afterwards purchafed by John Sheffield 
duke of Buckingham , who, after obtaining an additional grant of 
land from the crown, rebuilt it, in a magnificent manner, in 1703. 
He defcribes it moft minutely, as well as his manner of living 
there, in a letter to the duke of Sbrewjbury *. He has omitted 
his conftant viftts to the noted gaming-houfj; at Marybone, the 
place of afiemblage of all the infamous (harpers of the time. His 
grace always gave them a dinner at the conclufion of the feafon, 
and his parting toad was. May as many of us as remain unbanged 
next Jpring , meet here again . I remember the facetious Quin tell, 
ing this ftory at Bath, within the hearing of the late lord Cbefter- 
jield, when his lordfliip was furrounded by a crowd of worthies of 
the fame (tamp with the above. Lady Mary iVorlley alludes to 
the amufement in this time j 

Some dukes at Marybtni bowl time away. 

Antiently there was a park at Marybone i for I find that in queen 
Elizabeth’s time, the Ruffian ambafladors were entertained with 
the amufement of hunting within its pale. The duke died in 
1720. His dutche(s, daughter to James II. by Catherine Sedley t 
lived here till her death. She was fucceeded by the duke’s natu- 
ral (on, Charles Herbert Sheffield, on whom his grace had entailed 
it after the death of the young duke, who died a minor. It was 
purchafed from Sir Charles by his prefent majefty j is the retreat 
of our good king and queen ; and dignified with the title of the 
Queen *s House. 

The virtuous chancellor the earl of Clarendon, had a houfe 
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feeing the upper end of St. James' s-ftreet, on the fite of the pre- 
fent Graf ton-fir eet. It was built by himfelf, with the ftones in- 
tended for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. He purchafed the ma- 
terials; but a nation foured with an unfuccefsful war, with fire, 
and with peftilence, imputed every thing as a crime to this great 
and envied chafedler : his enemies called it Dunkirk-boufe, calum- 
niating him with' having built it with the money arifing from the 
fale of that town, which had juft before been given up to the 
French , for a large fum, by his mafter. Clarendon was fo fenfible 
of his vanity, of his imprudence, in building fo large a houle, and: 
of the envy it drew upon him, that he thinks fit to apologize for 
that a<ft of his ; which he declares fo far exceeded the propofed 
expence, as to add greatly to the embarraffment of his affairs *. 
It coft fifty thoufand pounds* and three hundred men were em- 
ployed in the building. It was purchafed from his lordlhip by> 
George Monk duke of Albemarle, and afterwards by another noble- 
man, inferior indeed in abilities, but not inferior in virtues. In 
1670, James duke of Ormond ', in his way to Clarendon-Jboufe, where 
his grace at that time lived, was dragged out of his coach by the 
infamous Bloody and his aflociates, who intended to hang his grace 
at ‘Tyburn, in revenge for juftice done,, under his adminiftration in 
Ireland, on lome of their companions. This refinement in revenge 
faved the duke’s life : he had leifure to difengage himfelf from the 
villain on horfeback, to whom he was tied ; by which time he 
was difeovered by his affrighted domeftics, and refeued from- 
death. Blood was loon after taken in the attempt to fteal the 

• Continuation of tie life of the earl of Clartndtn, oftavo, vol. iii. p. 971.— 
The bonfe w engraven by Dunjtal. 
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crown. The court had ufe for fo complete a villain, and funk 
fo low as to apply to his grace for pardon for the offence againft 
him ; the duke granted it with a generous indignation. Blood 
had a penfion of five hundred a year, and was conftantly feen in 
she prefence-chamber : as is fuppoled, to fliew to the great un- 
complying men of the time, what a ready inftrument the miniftry 
had to revenge any attempt that might be made againft them in 
the caufe of liberty. 

I would not make this little work a Tyburn chronicle ; yet I Murder of 
cannot omit the horrible afialfination, in 168 1, of Thomas Tbynne, M*- Thtnne. 
elq; of Longkat , by the inftigation of count Koning/mark, in re- 
venge for his having married lady Elizabeth Ogle , the rich heirefs, 
on whom the count had a defign. The three afiaflins were cxe- „ 

cuted in Pall-mall on the bloody fpot : but the court, in love 
with profligacy, contrived to fave the principal *- The gallant 
IVilliam earl of Devonjhire would have avenged the death of his 
friend : the count accepted the challenge j but his confcience pre- 
vented him from meeting the earl. He afterwards met with a 
fate fuited-to his a&ions: he attempted an intrigue, in 1 68 6, in 
Germany , with a lady of diftinguilhed rank : he was one night 
waylayed, by order of the jealous hufoand ; was literally cut to 
pieces, and his remains flung into a privy, which was inftantly 
bricked up.. 

JbrmyNj and St. Alban's ftreets took their names from the gal- Jermtn-Houje. . 
fent Henry Jermyn earl of St. Alban’s, who had a houfe at .the 
head of the laft. He was fiippo&d to have been privately mar- 
ried to the queen dowager, Henrietta Maria . By this time mif- 
fortunes had fubdued that fpirit which had contributed to preci- 


• Bereft}’ t Memoirs, 142. 
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ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, AND PARISH. 

pitate her firft hufband into the ruin of his houfe. She was awed 
by her fubjedt-fpoufe* : her fear of him was long obferved before 
the nearnefs of the connexion was difcovered. 

On the ground of this gay peer, was built the prefent church 
of St. James , founded in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. 
and confecrated in the firft of James II. and named in honor of 
both faint and monarch. London was fo vaftly increafed about 
this period, that a new church in this place was neceflary. Ac- 
cordingly, as much was taken from the parilh of St. Martin in 
the Fields, as to form another. It is a redtory, to which, at firft, 
the bilhop of London had a right of two turns in the prefentation. 
Lord Jermyn , nephew to the earl, had the third : but the laft was 
fully refigned to the bilhop. The moft remarkable thing in the 
church is the fine font of white marble, the work of Grinlin Gib- 
bons. It is fupported by the tree of life ; the ferpent is offering 
the fruit to our firft parents, who ftand beneath : on one fide of 
the font is engraven the Baptifi baptizing our Saviour : on ano- 
ther, St. Philip baptizing the eunuch *. and on the third, Noah’s 
ark, with the dove bringing the olive-branch, the type of peace to 
mankind f. 

The chancel, above the altar, is enriched with fome beautiful 
foliage in wood, by the fame great artift. 

The further progrefs of this part of the town I fhall defer 
mentioning till I have reached the moft eaftern part of Wqflmn- 
fter. I fhall refume my account at the opening of the Strand 
into Charing- Crojs, by obferving, that in the year 1353, that fiofi 

• f£ trt/by, 4. 

f See thia font engraven by Virtue, tab. iii. of the Vetujtu Menumnta, J 
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ftreet the Strand was an open highway, with here and there a 
great man’s houfe, with gardens to the water-fide. In that year 
it was fo ruinous, that Edward III. by an ordinance directed a tax 
to be railed upon wool, leather, wine, and all goods carried to the 
ftaple at JVeftmmJler, from Temple* bar to Weftminjter -abbey, for 
the repair of the road ; and that all owners of houfes adjacent to 
the highway Ihould repair as much as lay before their doors. 
Mention is allb made of a bridge to be erected near the royal pa- 
lace at Weftminfter, for the conveniency of the faid ftaple * : but 
die laft probably meant no more than a ftairs for the landing of 
the goods, which I find fometimes went by the name of a bridge. 

There are federal inftances of grants for building, in this ex- 
tenfive road. In very early tones. Edward I. granted to Walter 
le Barbur , a void ipace in the high-ftreet, in the parilh of St. 
dement Danes and St. Mary Strand .- and Robert It Spencer had 
from the fame prince another grant. 

These was no continued ftreet here till about the year 1 533 : 
before that, it entirely cut off IVeJiminJter from London , and no- 
thing intervened except the fcattered houfes, and a village which 
afterwards gave name to the whole. St. Martin's flood literally in 
the fields. But about the year 1560 a ftreet was formed, loofely 
built; for all the houfes on the fouth fide had great gardens to the 
river, were called by their owners names, and in after-times gave 
name to the feveral ftreets that fucceeded them, pointing down to 
the ’Thames ; each of them had ftairs for the conveniency of tak- 
ing boat, of which many to this day bear the names of the houfes. 
As the court was for centuries, either at the palace at Wejlminfter 


• Rjmtr’t Fader a , v. 76*, 
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or Whitehall, a boat was the cuftomary conveyance of the great 
to the prefence of their fovereign. The north fide was a mere 
line of houfes from Charing- Crofs to Temple-bar-, all beyond was 
country. The gardens which occupied part of the fire of Convent- 
garden were bounded by fields, and St. Giles’s was a diftant coun- 
try village. Thefe are circumftances proper to point out, to Ihew 
the vaft increafe of our capital in little more than two centuries. 

In the fame century was a fecond epoch refpedting the build- 
ings of this part of the town. The firft was at the time we have 
mentioned, or, to fpeak from ftrong authority, as they appear in 
the plan of London, made about the year 1562, by Ralph Aggas *. 
Our capital found itfelf fo fecure in the glorious government of 
Elizabeth, that, by the year 1600, moil confiderable' additions 
were made to the north of the long line of ftreet juft defcribed. 
St. Martin’ s-Ume was built on both Tides. St. Giles’s church was 
ftill infulated : but Broad ftreet, and Holbom, were completely 
formed into ftreets with houfes, all the way to Snow-hill. Convent- 
garden, and Lincoln' s-inn-ftelds, ' were built, but in an irregular 
manner. Drury -lane, Clare -ftreet, and Long-acre, arofe in the 
fame period. 

Wortmumber- The prefent magnificent palace, Nerthumberland-boufe, Hands 
lano-House. on the fite of the hofpital of St. Mary Rounceval. Henry VIII. 

granted it to Sir Thomas Caver den. It was afterwards transferred to 
Henry Howard carl of Northampton j who, in the time of James I. 
built here a houfe, and called it after his own name. He left 
it to his kinfman the earl of Suffolk , lord treafurer j and, by the 

* See the plan of London, as it was in the year 1600, publilhed by John 
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■carriage of Algemoon Percy , earl of Northumberland , with Eliza- 
beth daughter of Theopbilus earl of Suffolk , it palled into the houle 
of the prefent noble owner. The greater part of the houle was 
built by Bernard Janfen , an architect in the reign of James I } 
the portal, fince altered by the late duke of Northumberland , by a 
cotemporary architect, Gerard Cbriftmas, who left on it his mark, 

G. IE*. I muft not omit, that in this houfe is the noble pifhire 
of the Comoro family, by Titian. It is very unfortunate that 
nothing can be more confined than the fituation of this great 
houfe. The noble front is pent up by a very narrow part of the 
Strand ; and behind by a duller of mean houfes, coal-wharfs, 
and other offenfive objects, as far as the banks of the Thames. 

Fortunately, by the favor of government, it enjoys the power of ' 
giving the place the mod magnificent improvement. The late 
duke received a leafe from the crown of all the intervening 
ground as far as the river j and, within thefe very few years, an 
abfolute exchange for certain lands in Northumberland , to ereft 
batteries on againft foreign invalion, at the period when the pro- 
jeft of univerfal fortification prevaled. A little time may fee 
every nufance removed, and a terrace arife in their Head, emulat- 
ing that of Somerjet-boufe. 

A little farther is Hungerferd flairs and market ; which take Hunobrforb 

their name from the great family of the Hunger fords of Fairleigh, Stairs. 
in Wiltjhire. Sir Edward, created knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Charles II. had a large houfe on the fite, which he 
pulled down, and multiplied into feveral others. 

Ok the other fide of the Strand, almofl oppofite to Hungerford - tm 

* Mr. Waif ol$. 
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ftafld 3 the phyrch pf St. frfartin p *f>e Fields, once a parift* 
of yaft extent i but much reduced at pfefent by the tombing it of 
the trait now divided into the parifhes pf St. J(tmts x Sf. 4 w** 
and St. Paid, Covent -garden. We cannot trace the time pf its 
foundation. It was early bellowed on d 1 ? abbot and cqnvent qf 
St. Peter, Wefiminfter. Ip 1222, there was a depute between th$ 
abb.ot and the city of Lpndon, abput the juriftli&ioq pf this church. 
And in 1363, we firft find dre name of a vicar, in rqarp of Tbotxap 
Skyn, who had refigned *. In the reigp of \bnry VJII. a fmaUt 
church was built here at the king’s eapence, by reafon of the 
poverty of the pafifhioqers, who poflibly were at that period very- 
few. In 1 607 it was enlarged, becaufe qf the incceafe of build- 
ings. In t.721 it was found oecefTary to take the whole dpwn> 
and in five years from that time, this npagnificent temple t wait 
completed, at thp expence pf pear thirty- feven thoufapd pounds. 
This feems the beft performance of Gibbs, the architect pf thp 
Ratcliff Library. The fteeple is fpr the rpoft eJegapt of any qf '' 
that ftyle which I named the Pepper- box $ and with which (I beg 
pardon of the good people of Gjlafe<w ) I marked thfir boaAfd* 
fteeple of St. Andrew. 

York House. Heath, archbilhop of York, about the year $556, purphalpd a 

. A- ti-d ^Pufe a ^ f de beyond Hungerford market, which had origin ally 
pots fcvV been the inn or lodgings of the bifhops pf Nqryqkk. Whatb 
Henry VIII. Iuc| difpoflefTcd the primates qf Tapf of their houfe 
at Whitehall, Jw^daughter, by way pf reparation, mad? to them $ f 
grant of Suffolk-bouje, i^Soudb^rbi which he fold* and WHh. the / ! 


* Nswcourt) i. 691. 

*t ll is engraven & Hufflctgb* 
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fhoney purchafed Hordokb-houfe, which afterwards was called York- 
boafe , when George Villiirs duke of Buckingham becafne' owner of it. 

On his difpbfal of it, feverat fttCets were laid out otf the fite and 
ground beforighig ttr it. Theft go utfder the general appellation 
of York-huildbigs ; 6ut his namt and title is pfreferVed in Gedrge, Your- 
Villitfs , Duke, and Buckingham ftreets, and evert the particle of is Buildincs. 
not forgotten, being pfeferved irt Of-alley. 

The gate to York -fairs is the work of Inigo Jones, and deferv- 
rng of all the praties beftoWCd ort it by the author of the Critical 
Hdview; 

** t)uKHAM-YAkb takes its rtame from a palace, built originally •Doeham-Place. 
by the iHuffriotis Yhomds de Hatfield, elected bifhop of Durhdni ifi 
*345 ; defigrred by him for the town . refidertce of him and hiS 
ftreceffotes. It Was called Ttatham-flaci, i. e. palace. Be it knoWrf i 
to 1 aill whom it concerns, that the word is only applicable to th'6 
habitations 6f princes, Or princely perfons, and that it is with all 
the impropriety of vartity heftowedr on the houies of thofe who* 

Have fuekiiy acquired nhoriey enough to pile on one another a 
greater quantity of ffortes or bricks than their neighbors'. At Great Fea»t- 
this place, hr 1540, WafSheTd a tnofl! ma g ni ficent feaft, giveri by in0 j he ^* IN 
the challengers of England, who had caufed to be proClarh'ed, in 
Ffancd, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, a gte'at ahd triumphant 
jutting to be Holden- ate' PFdfiminfief, for at! comers that Would Un- 
dertake them. But both challengers and defendants were Englljfc, \ 

After the gallant iports of eafch' day,- the' Challengers r6de unto this 
t)nrbartt-bdiife, where th'ey kept open hoofehold, and feafted 1 the 
king sind 1 queert ( Ante Of Gldv'dsJ With her ladies, arid all the" 
court. “ In this time of their houfe-keeping, they had not only 
“ feafted the king, queen, ladies, and all the court, as is afore- 

S 2 “ fliewed: 
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M (hewed : but alio they cheered al the knights and burgefibs of 
“ the common houfe in the parliament; and entertained the 
" maior of London , with the aldermen and their wives, at a din- 
“ ner, &c. The king gave to every of the fayd challengers, and 
** their heires for ever, in reward of their valiant activity, too 
u marks, and a houfe to dwel in of yeerely revenue, out of the 
“ lands pertaining to the hofpital of S. John of Jerufalem V* 

In this and part of the following year, is mod ftrongly exem- 
plified the unfeeling heart of this cruel prince. His fudden 
tranfitions from nuptials, and joyous feftivitics, to the mod tyran- 
nical executions, often for offences of his own creation. In that 
(mail fpace of time, he married one queen, and put her away, be- 
caufe he thought her a Flanders mare. He efpoufed another, and 
(not without caufe) put her and the confident to her incontinence 
to death. He caufed to be executed a hopeful young peer, and 
three young gentlemen, for a common manflaughter refulting, 
from a fudden fray. He burnt numbers for denying the religion- 
of Rome, and inflifted all the barbarous penalties of high treafbn- 
on multitudes, for denying a prerogative which he had wrefted. 
from the pope, the head of that very worfhip which he fupported 
with fuch rigour. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the mint was eftablifhed in this 
houfe, under the management of Sir William Sbarrington , and the- 
influence of the afpiring Thomas Seymour, lord admiral. Here he- 
propofed to have money enough coined to accomplifh his defigns- 
on the throne. His pra&ices were dete&ed : and- he flittered 
death. His tool was alfo condemned ; but,iacrificing his matter 

• Stno’t Survait, 837, 
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to his own fafety, received a pardon, and was again employed un- 
der the adminiftration of John Dudley earl of Northumberland . 
It afterwards became the refidence of that ambitious man } who, 
in May 1553, in this palace, caufed to be folemnized, with great 
magnificence, three marriages j his fon, lord Guildford Dudley , 
with the amiable lady Jane Grey : lord Herbert , heir to the earl of 
Pembroke, with Catherine younger fitter of lady Jane : and lord 
Haftings, heir to the earl of Huntingdon, with his youngeft daugh- 
ter lady Catherine Dudley *. From hence he dragged the reluc- 
tant victim, his daughter-in-law, to the Tower , there to be in- 
verted with regal dignity f. In eight lhort months his ambition 
led the fweet innocent to the nuptial bed, the throne, and the 
fcaffold. 

Durham-house was reckoned one of the royal palaces belong- 
ing to queen Elizabeth j who gave the ufe of it to the great Sir 
Walter Raleigh . 

Durham-yard is now filled with a moft magnificent mafs of 
building, called the Adelphi, in honor of two brothers its archi- 
tects. Before the front to the Thames is a terrace, commanding a 
charming view to the river, when not oblcured by the damps and 
poifonous fogs, which too often infeft the air of the lower part of 
our capital. 

To the north of Durbam+place, fronting the ftrcet, flood the 
New Exchange, which was built under the aufpices of our mo- 
narch, in 1608. The king, queen, and royal family, honored the*, 
opening with, their prefence, and named it Britaines Burjfe. It- 
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• Hdinjbtd , 1083. 
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The White 
Millener* 


was built fbmewhat on the model of dw Royal Enchange, with 
cellars beneath , a walk above, and rows of lbops over that, filled 
chiefly with millcners, fempftrefles, and the like. This was a 
fafhionable place of refort. In t 6 54 a fatal affair happened here. 
Mr. Gerard, a young gentleman, at that time engaged in * plot 
againft Cromwell, was amufing himfelf in the walk beneath, when 
he was infulted by Don Pantaleon de Saa , brother so the ambaffo- 
dor of Portugal, who, difliking the return he met with, determined 
on revenge. He came there the next day wkh a fist of bravos, 
who, miftaking another gendeman for M t. Gerard, inflantly put 
him to death, as he was walking with his After in one hand, and 
his miftrefs m the other. Don Pantaleon was with impartial jus- 
tice tried and condemned to the axe. Mr. Gerard, who about the 
fame time was detedled irt the confpiracy, was Kite-wife condemned 
to die. By Angular chance both the rivals feffered orr the fame 
fcaffold, within a few hours of each other ; Mr. Gerard with in- 
trepid dignity : the Portuguese with all the pufillanimity of an 
aflaffin *. 

Abovi ftairs fat, in the character of a millener, the redaced 
dutcheft of Yyrconnely wife to Richard Talhot, lord deputy of he* 
land under James II ; a bigottedi papift, and fit inftrament of the 
defigns of the infatuated prince, who had created him earl before 
bis abdication,, and after that duke of Tyrtennel. A female, fuf- 
pefted so have been his dutchefs, after his death, fopported her- 
felf for a few days (till fhe was known, and otherwife provided 
for) by the lisslc trade - of the place : had delicacy enough so will* 


• Clarendon. fFhhdoch, 59 $. 
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not to be dete&ed : fhe fat in a white mafk, and a white drefs, 
and was known by the name of the White MilUner. 

This exchange has long Once given way to a row of good 
houfes, which form a part of the ftreet. 

A mttz,e beyond was ./by-bridge, which eroded the Strand, 
and had beneath it a way leading to the ’Thames. This was the 
boundary between the liberties of the dutchy of Lancafter and 
thoft of Wejhnit\fter. Near this bridge the earls of Rutland had 
- a houfe, at which fever al of the noble family breathed their laft. 
The earls of Wwcejltr had a very large houfe between Durbam- 
place and the Savoy, with gardens to the water-fidc. The great 
earl of Clarendon lived in it, before his own was built, and payed 
for it the extravagant rent of five hundred pounds a year. This 
was pulled down by their defendant, the duke of Beaufort > and 
the prefent Beaufort. buildings rofe on its fite. This had origi- 
nally been the tQwn-houfe of the bilhopa of Carli/le *. Oppofite. 
to thefe was the garden belonging to the abbot of WeJlminJler T 
which extended quite to St. Martin's church : it was called the 
Convent Garden, and retains the name to this day. It was granted, 
after the di Ablution, by Edward VI. firft to the prote&ar Somcr- 
fet : and afterwards to lord RuJJel, created earl of Bedford. About 
1634, Francis earl of Radford began to clear away the old build- 
ings, and formed the prefent hand fame fquare. The arcade and 
the church were' the work of hugo Jones. ^ Bedford-houfe, the 
former town-houfe of the noble family, ftood in the Strand, but 
ha* long fioce given way to Little Bedford-fireet . 

Gat at pan of the palace called the Savoy is now Handing, but 

• Folk's Ch. Hi& hook, ill p. 63* 
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THE SAVOY: 

is litde bett«* than a military prifon. The palace of the potent 
Simon de Montford, earl of Leicejler, flood on this place *. 
Henry III. had granted to Peter of Savoy, uncle to his queen 

Elianor , daughter of Berenger of Provence, all the houfes upon 
the ’Thames where this building now (lands, to hold to him and ■ 
his heirs, yielding yearly at the exchequer three barbed arrows for j 
all fervices. This prince founded the Savoy , and bellowed it on. ' 
the fraternity of Montjoy. Queen Elianor purchafed it, and be-' 
(towed it on her fon Edmund earl of Lancajler. It was rebuilt in 
a mod magnificent manner by his fon Henry. It was made the 
% place of confinement of ’John king of France, in 1356, after he.l 
was taken prifoner at the battle of Poitiers. ^ In 1381 it was en- 
tirely deftroyed by Wat Tyler, out of fpleen to the great owner 
John of Gaunt. Henry VII. began to rebuild it, with a defign, of 
forming it into an hofpital for a hundred diflrefled people. He 
fays in his will, he intended by this foundation “ to doo and exe- • 
« cute vi out of the vii works of pitie and mercy, by meanes ofkep- 
“ ingjfufteynyng, and mayntenyng of Common hofpitallis ; wherc- 
in if thei be duly kept, the faid nede pouer people bee lodged, 

“ vifeted in their ficknefies, refrefshed with rriete and drinke, and 
“ if nede be with clothe, and alfo buried, yf thei fourtune to die 
“ within the famej for lack of theim, infinite nombre of pouef \ 

•* nede people miferably daillie die, no man putting hande of 
“ helpe or ,’remedie.”.. This building was in form of a crofs : 
the walls of which are entire to this time. His fon continued 
and completed: the defign. The revenues, at the fupprefiion by 
Edward VI. amounted to above five hundred pounds a year. 

• Stiyfi’s St* w, ii. book hr. 104. 
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Queen Mary reftored it : and her maids of honor, with exemplary 
piety, furnilhed it with all neceflaries. Jt was again fupprefled 
by queen Elizabeth .y^md at prefent part ferves as lodgings for 
private people, for barracks, and a fcandalous infectious prifon 
for the foldiery, and for tranfports. 

Here is befides the church of St. Mary le Savoy. It was ori- 
ginally the chapel to the hofpital j but was made parochial on the 
impious deftruftion of St. Mary le Strand by the duke of Somer- 
Jet. The roof is remarkably fine, flat, and covered with elegant 
fmall compartments cut in wood j and fhields, containing em- 
blems of the paflion, furround each, with a neat garland. 

Among the monuments, in the chancel, that in memory of 
the wife of Sir Robert Douglas merits notice. The lady, who 
died in 1612, is but a fecondary figure, and placed kneeling be- 
hind her hufband, drefled in a vaft diftended hood. Before her 
is her hufband, in an eafy attitude, reclined, and refting on his 
right arm j the other hand on his fword. He is reprefented in 
armour, with a robe over it ; on his head a fillet, with a bead 
round the edge: a motto on his arms, Toujour Jans t aches*. The 
fculptor has much merit in this figure. 

In a pretty gothic niche, on the oppofite fide (occupied proba- 
bly in old times by the image of our lady) is now the figure of a 
kneeling female, with a countefs’s coronet on her head. This 
commemorates Jocofa, daughter of Sir Alan Apfley , lieutenant of 
the Tower : firft, wife to Lyfter Blunt, efq; and afterwards, of 
William Ramjay, earl of Dalhoufie. 

Another fine monument of a recumbent lady, in a great ruff 

* See the infeription in the New View of London, ii. 402. She died in 1612. 
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and long gown, with her arms cut on it, attra&s our notice ; hue 
unfortunately the infeription is loft. 

Buuugh, or Burlbigh-house was faid to hare been a noble pile, built by 

Exeter House. g reat ft ate f man the lord treafurer Burleigh, who died here in 

1598. It was built with brick, and adorned with four fquare 
turrets. It was afterwards called Exeter-houje , from the title of 
his fon and fuccefibr. On its fite was erefted Exeter-exchange. 
It had been a very handfome pile, with an arcade in front, a gal- 
lery above, and Ihops in both. The plan did not fucceed j for 
the New Exchange had the,preferenee,and ftole away both tenants 
and cuftomers. A part of the old houfe is Hill to be feen. All 
originated in facrilqge. On the fite ftood a houfe belonging to 
.the parfon of St. Martin's: Sir Thomas Palmer , a creature of the 
duke of Smer/et, obtained it by compofition, in the time of Ed- 
ward VI.- and began to build thefe a magnificent houfe of brick 
:and timber *. This afterwards came into the hands of lord 
• Burleigh , who finifhed it in the magnificent manner we have 
mentioned. 

■tfjMBXEDOrt. A _LtTTLE farther (where Doyley's warehoufe now ftands) was 

Wimbledon- hoitfe , built by Sir Edward Cecily fon to the firft earl 
of Exeter , and . created by Charles I. vifeount Wimbledon. 

Not far from , hence ftood the Strand Bridget which crofted 
theftreet, and received the water, which ran- from the high grounds, 
through the prefent Catherine ftreet, and delivered it into the 
Thames. 

Other antieht the fouth fide of the Strand ftood a number of buildings, 

Buildihce. which fell victims to facrilege, in the reign of Edward VI. St. 
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Mary le Strand , was a very antient church and parifh, a re&ory, 
in the gift of the bifhops of Worccfter, who had near k their inn* 
or town refidence. The bifhops of Litchfield and Coventry had 
another, built by Walter de Langton, elefted bifhop of that fee in 
1296. It was alfo called Cbefter Inn , as that bifhoprick was at 
the time annexed to the former. The bifhops of Landaff had 
alfo another houfe or inn. Finally, the Strand Inn , an inn of 
Chaineery, belonging to the Temple*. I muft flop a moment to 1 
fay, that Occleve, the poet of the reign of Henry V. ftudied the 
law here : the place of his education is called Cbeftres Inn f ; but, 
as that was never appropriated to the ftudy of the law, I little 
doubt but it is a miftake for this adjacent houfe. Every one of 
thefe were levelled to the ground by the prote&or Somerjet , to 
make way for the magnificent palace which bears his name. The- 
architeft is fuppofed to have been one John of Padua , who had a 
falary in the preceding reign, under the title of devizor of bit 
majejly's buildings £, which was continued to him in the reign of 
the fon. No atonement was made, no compenfation to the 
owners. Part of the church of St. John of Jerufalem , and the 
tower, were blown up for the fake of the materials. The cloifters 
on the north fide of St. Pauls underwent the fame fate, together 
with the charnel-houfe and chapel : the tombs were deftroyed, 
and the bones impioufly carried away and flung into Finjbury 
Fields. This was done in 1549, when the building was firft be- 
gan : poffibly the founder never enjoyed the ufe of this palace ; 
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for irt 1554 he fell a juft vi&im on the fcaffold. The crime of 
facrilege is never mentioned among the numerous articles brought 
againft him. This is no wonder, fince every great man in thole 
days, proteftant and papift, {hewed equal rapacity after the goods 
of the church. 

After, his death his palace fell to the crown. Queen Eliza- 
beth lived here at certain times, moft probably at the expence 
of her kinfman lord Hunfdon, to whom lhe had given, the ufe. 
Anne of Denmark kept her court here : and Catherine queen of 
Charles II. lived here for fome time in the life of her unfaithful 
fpoufe j and after his death, till (he retired into her native 
country. 

T he archite&ure of old Somerfet-houfe was the mixture of Gre- 
cian and Gothic , introduced into England in the reign preceding 
its erection. The back- front, and the water-gate, were built from, 
a defign of Inigo Jones , after the year 1643. A chapel was be- 
gun by him in that year, and afterwards finilhed. It was intended 
for the ufe of his catholic fpoufe the Infanta of Spain ; but, on the 
failure of that romantic match, it ferved for the ufes of the profef- 
fors of her religion. 

As Charles II. did not find it compatible with his gallantries 
that his fpoufe Catherine Ihould be refidcnt at IVbitehall, he 
lodged her,, during fome part of his reign, in this palace. This 
made it the haunt of the Catholics : and poflibly, during the 
phrenetic rage of the nation at that period againft the profeflbrs 
of her religion, occafioned it to have been made the pretended 
fcene of the murder of Sir Edmonbury Godfrey , in the year 1678.. 
The infamous witnefles againft his fuppofed murderers declared* 
that he was waylaid, and inveigled into the palace, under pre- 
tence 
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tenfe of keeping the peace between two fervants who were fight- 
ing in the yard : that he was there ftrangled, his neck broke, 
and his own fword run through his body : that he was kept four 
days before they ventured to remove him ; at length, his corpfe 
was firft carried in a fedan-chair to Soho, and then on a horfe to 
Primro/e-bill , between Kilbum and Hampftead. There it certainly 
was found, transfixed with the fword, and his money in his pocket, 
and his rings on his fingers. The murder therefore was not by 
robbers, but the effed of private revenge : but it is not probable 
that it was committed within thele walls ; for the afiafiins would 
never have hazarded a difcovery by carrying the corpfe three 
miles, when they could have fo fafely difpofed of it into the 
Thames. The abandoned characters of the evidences. Prance and 
Bedloe (the former of whom had been treated with moft horrid 
cruelties, to compel him to confefa what he declared he never, 
was guilty of) together with the abfurd and irreconcileable tefti- 
mony they gave on the trial, has made unprejudiced times to 
doubt the whole. That he was murdered there is no doubt : he 
had been an adive magiftrate, and had made many enemies.. 
The marks of ftrangling round his throat, and his broken neck, 
evince the impoflibility of his having put an end to his own ex- 
iftcnce, as feme have infinuated. But the innocence of the three 
poor convifts would not avail, the torrent of prejudice prevaling, 
againft them} and they were executed, denying the fads in 
the moment of death. One was a Proteftant : the other two 
Roman Catholics , and belonging to the chape] } fo probably were 
fixed on, by the inftigators of the accufation, in order to involve 
the queen in the uncharitable fufpicion. 

x Thi* 
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This tragedy became at the time the fubjeft of many me- 
dals *. On one is the buft of Sir Edmondbiiry, and two hands 
ftrangling him : on the reverfe, the pope giving his benediction 
to a man ftrangling another on the ground. On a fecond, with' 
Che fame buft, is the reprefentation of the carrying the magiftrate 
on horfeback to Primro/e-bill. A third, makes him walking with 
his broken neck, and fword buried in his body : and on the re- 
verfe, St. Dennis with his head in his hand, with this infcription : 


Godfrey walks up hill after he was dead, 
Denis walks down hill carryiog his head. 


The prefent magnificent building is after a defign by Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers: when completed, it is to be the ftation of numbers 
of our public offices. The Navy Office, and indeed aloioft every; 
one, excepting the Treafury, the Secretary of State’s, the Admi- 
ralty, and the War Office. 

The Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquarian, hold their 
meetings here : and here alfo are annually exhibited the works 
of the Britijh painters and fculptors. 

The terrace on the fouth fide is a walk bounded by the Thames, 
and unparalleled for grandeur and beauty of view. 

To the eaft of Somerjet-bouje, flood Bath's Inn, inhabited by 
the bifhops of Bath and Wells, in their vifits to the capital. It 
was wrefted from them, in the reign of Edward VI. by lord 
Thomas Seymour, high admiral, and received the name of Seymour - 
flaee. This was one of the fcenes of his indecent dalliance with 
the princefs Elizabeth , afterwards queen. At firft he certainly 


• See Evtljn't Medals, 171, 17*, 17.3. 
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was not ill received, notwithftanding he had juft efpoufed the 
unhappy Catherine Parre. Ambition, not luft, actuated this 
•wretched man : his defigns on Elizabeth, and conlequently on 
the crown, Ipurred him on. The jnftrument of his defign was 
Vbomas Parrye, cofferer to the princefs, to whom he offered, 
for her grace’s accommodation, his houfe and all the furniture, 
during her ftay in London*. The queen’s death, and her own 
fulpicions on her death-bed, give juft eagle of the fouleft fur- 
miles f. His execution, which foon followed, put an end to his 
projects, and faved Elizabeth , and the nation, from a tyrant, pof- 
fibly worfe than him from whom they had been juft releafed. 

This houfe in after-times palled to tfbomas Howard earl pf 
Arundel, and was called Arundel palace. The Due de Sully, who 
-was lodged in it during his embaffy to England, on the accelfion 
of James I. lays, it was one of the fineft and molt commodious of 
any in London, from its great number of apartments on the fame 
floor: the views from the extenfive gardens, up and dqwn the 
river, were remarkably fine. Here was kept the magnificent 
collection of ltatues formed by the earl. Howloever faulty the 
noble hiftorian may have reprefented him in lome refpefts, his 
judgment in the fine arts will remain indifputable. a His relation, • 
the duke of Norfolk, had a houfe at a very fmall diftance from ■ 
this. Both were pulled down in the laft century, but their names 
-are retained in the ftreets which role on their fites. • 


Arundel 

Palace. 




AfTER it came into the poffellion of the duke of Norfolk (the 


• BurghUf s State Papers, p. 95.; 

f Burghltyi** State Papers, p. 1*3. The whole of his infamous conduit in 
this affair is fully related from p. 95 to 103.. 
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fame who prefented his library to the Royal Society) he permit- 
ted that learned body to hold their meetings in Arundel-boufe ; but 
on its being ordered to be pulled down, the meetings were re- 
moved to Grejham college *. 

Opposite to Cbejler Inn , ftood an antient crofs. According 
to the fimplicity of the age, in the year 1294, and at other times, 
the judges fat without the city, on this crofs, toadminifter juftice ; 
and fometimes they made ufe of the bilhop’s houfe for th3t 
purpofe. 

In the beginning of the prelent century, fomewhat eaft of the 
fite of the crofs was the rural appearance of a May-pole. In 17 17, 
it fell to decay, and the remainder was begged by Sir Ifacc New- 
ton , who caufed it to be carried to Wanfted , in EJfex, where it was 
eretted in the park, and had the honor of railing the greateft tele- 
fcope then known. On its place rofe the firft of the fifty new 
churches, which is known by the name of the New Cburcb in the 
Strand. The firft ftone was laid in 1714. The architect was 
Gibbs i who loaded it with ornaments to fuch a degree as to gain 
very little credit to his own tafte, or that of his employers. 

In Drury -lane, which points towards the church, ftood Drury - 
houfe, the habitation of the great family of the Druries , and, I be- 
lieve, built by Sir William Drury, knight of the Garter, a moft 
able commander in the Irijh wars j who unfortunately fell in a 
duel with Sir John Boroughs, in a foolilh quarrel about prece- 
dency^. I cannot learn into whofe hands it palled afterwards. 
During the time of the fatal difcontents of the favorite EJfex, it 


• Memoirs of the Howards, p. 94.. 
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was the place where his imprudent advHcrs refolved on fuch 
counfels, as terminated in the deftru&ion of him and his adhe- 
rents. 

In the next century we find the heroic William lord Craven , 
afterwards earl Craven , poflefled of this houfe : he rebuilt it in the 
form we now fee, a large brick pile now concealed by other build- 
ings. It is at prefent a public-houfe. In fearching after Craven - 
houje, I inftantly knew it by the fign, that of the queen of Bohe- 
mia' % head, his admired miftrefs, whofe battles he firft fought, 
animated by loye and duty. When he could afpire at her hand, 
it is fuppofed he fuccecded : it is faid they were privately mar- 
ried { and that he built for her the fine feat at Hampjlead Mar- 
Jhal, in the county of Berks, which was deftroyed by fire. I have 
before given an account of this illuftrious nobleman *. I may 
repeat the fervice he rendered to this his native city in particular. 
He was fo indefatigable in preventing the ravages of the frequent 
fires of thofe days, that it was faid, that his very horfe fmelt it 
out. He, and the duke of Albemarle (the noted Monk) heroi- 
cally ftayed in town during the dreadful peftilence * and, at the 
hazard of their lives, preferved order in the midft of the terrors of 
the time. 

In the court in Craven-buildings is a very good portrait of this 
hero, in armour, with a truncheon in his hand, and mounted on 
his white horfe : on each fide is an earl’s and a baron’s coronet, 
and the letters W. C. It is painted al frejco, and in good prefer- 
ration. 

The theatre royal, in this ftreet, originated on the Reltoration. 

• Journey to Louden* 

U The 
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The king made a grant of a patent for acting in what was then 
called the Cock- fit, and the Phoenix. The aftors were the king's 
fcrvants, were on the eftablifhment, and ten of them were called 
Gentlemen of the Great Chamber , and had ten yards of fcarlet cloth 
allowed them, with a fuitable quantity of lace *. 

It is fingular that this lane, of later times fo notorious for in- 
trigue, Ihould receive its title from a family-name, which, in the 
language of Chaucer, had an amorous fignification : 

Of bataille and of chevalrie. 

Of ladies love and Drucrie, 

Anon I wol you tell. 

In this neighborhood, towards the Temple, are leveral little 
feminaries of law, or inns of Chancery, belonging to the Inner 
and Middle Temple : fuch as Lions-inn , in uie as long at left as 
the reign of Henry V j the New-inn, where the ftudents of the 
• Strand-inn neftled, after they were routed from thence by the 
duke of Somerjet and Clements-inn, mentioned in the time of 
Edward IV. I muft not omit, that in New-inn the great Sir 
Thomas More had the early part of his education, before he re- 
moved to Lincoln' s-inn f . 

Church of Between Clements-inn and the Strand, is the church of St. 

Clement Danes, called fb either from being the place of inter- 
ment of Harold the IdtuufaoUtL, or of the maftacre of certain Danes 
who had taken refuge there : it was one of the churches built On 
this tratt before the Conqueft. At the time of the infurrettion 
of the unhappy earl of Effex, a piece of artillery was placed on the 

• Cibber *& Apology, 75, 
t Dugdalc'i Origines, 187, 230* 
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top of the tower, which commanded Effex-bouje. The prefent was 
rebuilt in 1640*. Here, beneath a tomb with his figure expreffed 
in brals, was buried John Arundel , bifhop of Exeter , who died in 
1503, at Exeter-boufe, the tpwn refidence of the biftiops of Exeter. Exithr-Howsb 
It was founded by Walter Stapleton , bilhop of that fee, and lord 
treafurer of England > unfortunately a favorite with Edward II. in 
thofe factious days : he was feized by the mob, hurried to Cbeap- 
ftde, where they beheaded him, and carried his corpfe before 
his own palace, and there buried it beneath a heap of fand. The 
houfe was faid to have been very magnificent. Lacy, bifliop of 
Exeter in the reign of Henry VI. added a great hall. The firft 
lord Paget, a good catholic, made no fcruple of laying violent 
hands on it, in the grand period of plunder. He improved it 
greatly, and called it after his own name. At this houfe it was Pacet-Housb. 
alleged that the great duke of Somerjet defigned the afiafilnation 
of feveral of the council. This involved the noble owner in his* 
ruin. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, i? was poflefled by the 
great earl of Leicejler , and changed its name to Leicejier-houfe. Leicester. 
The earl left it by will f to his fon-in-law Robert earl of EJJex, House. 
the unfortunate imprudent favorite of Elizabeth, and it was called 
after his name. This was the fcene of his frantic actions ; from Essex-House 
hence he fallied on the vain hope of exciting the city to arm in 
his behalf igainft its fovereign ; to this place he forced his way 
back, and aftei* a fhort fiege fubmitted, and foon afterwards re- « 
ceived his due punilhment, reluctantly inflicted by his miftrefs, 
hcfitating between fear and unfeafonable love. The memory of 

% 

• Ne^w court, i. 591. 
f Sydney Papers, i. 73. 
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thefe tranfa&ions is ftill retained in the name of EJfex-ftreet , and 
EJfex-fiairs , and Devereux-court. In the laft, on the outfide of a 
houfe, is placed a buft of the parlemenr general. Ion of the un- 
fortunate favorite. 

The Strand was divided, in 1670, from FUet-Jlreet , by the gate 
called ’Temple-bar ■, before the great fire, by nothing but pods, 
rails, and chains.yt On this gate have been the fad exhibition of 
the heads of fuch unhappy men who attempt the fubverfion of 
the government of their country. The laft (and may they be the 
laft !) were of thole who fell victims, in 1746, to principles fortu- 
nately extinft with the family from which they originated. This 
gate is the weftern limit of Farringdon Ward Without , or the 
weftern extremity of the city of London. On the right hand are 
the entrances into the T imple, one of our celebcated feats of law, 
which took its name from that gallant religious military, order 
the knights templars. They were originally crufaders* who hap- 
pening to be quartered in places adjacent to the holy temple in 
Jerufalem , in 1118, confecraced themfelves, to. the fervice of reli- 
gion, by deeds of *“ arms. Hugo de Paganis , Geoffry of St. Omers t 
and feven others, began die order, by binding themfelves, aftes 
the manner of the regular canons of St. AuguJHnes , to chaftity 
and obedience, and profeffing to protect the pilgrims- to the Holy 
Land from all wrong and robbery on the road.. At firft they 
fubfifted on alms, and had only onehorfe between two of them j 
a rule was appointed for them, and they wore a white habit, af- 
terwards diftinguilhed by a red crols on their left lhoulder. By 

• Ncwco*rt't Refer t or ium, it 589, 
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their devotion, and the fame of their gallant a&ions, they became 
very popular in all parts of Europe ; and fo enriched by the favor 
of princes, and other great men, that, at the time of their diflolu- 
tion, the order was found poflefled of fixteen thoufand manors. 
It became at laft fo infefted with pride, and luxury, as to excite 
general hatred ; a perfecution, founded on moft unjuft and ficti- 
tious accufations, was formed againft them in France , under Philip 
le Bel. Their riches feem to have been their chief crime: num- 
bers of innocent and heroic knights fuffered in the flames, with the 
piety and conftancy of martyrs } fome of them, at the ftake, fum- 
moned their chief enemies, Clement V. and Philip, to appear in a 
certain time at the divine tribunal ; both of thofe princes died 
about the time prelcribed,. which, in an age of fuperftition, proved 
the validity- This potent order came into England in the reign 
of king Stephen , and had their firft houfe in Holborn, which was 
called the Old ‘Temple. They founded the New Temple in 1185, 
where they continued till the fupprefiion of the order in 1310/ 
when they were condemned to perpetual 'penance, and dilperfed 
into feveral monafteries. Edward II.. granted this houfe, and all. 
their other poflieflions in London, to Thomas earl of Lancafler, and,, 
after his rebellion and forfeiture, to Aymer de Valence , earl of Pem- 
broke-, on his death, they reverted to the crown, and were given to. 
the knights hofpitallers of the order of St- John of Jerufalem, a few' 
years after they had fo valiantly driven the Turks out of the ifle 
of Rhodes. Thefe knights again granted the Temple to the- 
ftudents.of the common law,, in the reigao (Edward III. to whofa 
ufe it has been ever fince applied-. 

The church was founded by the templars in the reign of 
Henry II. upon the model of that of the holy fepulchre, and was 
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confecrated in 1185, by Utraclitts , patriarch of Jerufalem. The 
entrance is through a door with a^Sww^arch. Within, the 
form is circular, fupported by fix round arches, each refting on 
four round pillars, bound together by a fafcia. Above each arch 
is a window with a rounded top, with a gallery, and rich Saxon 
arches interfering each other. On the outfide of the pillars is a 
confiderable fpace, preferving the circular form. On the. lower 
part of the wall are fmall pilafters meeting in pointed arches ac 
top, and over each pillar a grotefque head. 

Joined to this building, is a large choir of a fquare form, with 
narrow gothic windows, evidently built at another time. On the 
outGde is a buttrefs between every window. 

Monuments. On the floor of the round church are two groups of knights. 

In the firfl: are four, each of them crofs-legged, three of them in 
complete mail, in plain helmets flatted at top, and with very 
long fhields. One is known to have been Geojfry de Magnaville, 
created earl of EJfex in 1148. His end was Angular; for, driven 
to defpair by the injuftice of his monarch king Stephen , he gave 
loofe to every a£b of violence. He was mortally wounded at an 
attack of Burwel Qajile , in Camhridgejhire ; and, being found by 
fome templars, was drefied by them in the habit of the order and 
carried from the fpot : as he died excommunicated, they wrapped 
his body in lead, and hung it on a crooked tree in the Temple 
orchard. On being abfolved by the pope (it being proved that 
he exprefled great penitence in his laft moments) he was taken 
down, and buried firfl: in the cemetery, and afterwards in the 
place where we find this memorial of him *. 

* Mr. Giugb'i Monum. i> 24. tab. r. 
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One of thefe figures i£ fingular, being bare-headed, and bald, 
his legs armed, his hands mailed, his mantle long, round his neck 
a cowl^ as if, according to a common fuperftition in early days, 
• he had defired to be buried in the drefs of a monk, leaft the evil 
fpirit fhould take pofleflion of his body. On his fhield are three 
fleurs de lis. 

In this group is a ftone coffin of a ridged fhape, conjectured 
to have been the tomb of William Plantagenet , fifth fbn of 
Henry III. 

In the fecond group are other figures, but none of them crofs- 
legged, except the outmoft : all are armed in mail. The helmets 
much refemble the former, but two are mailed. One figure is in 
a fpirited attitude, drawing a broad dagger j one leg refts on the 
tail of a cockatrice, the other in the aCtion of being drawn up, 
with the head of the monfter beneath. None of the eight figures, 
except Geoffry de Magnaville , are afcertained } but Cambden con- 


jectures that three are intended to commemorate William earl of 
Pembroke, who died in 1219, and his fbns William and Gilbert, 
likewife earls of Pembroke, and Marjhals of England *. In the 
firft group, one of theiri bears a lion on his fhield, the arms of 
that great family. Gilbert was brought up to the church, and, 
notwithftanding he was totally unfkilled in exercifes of chivalry, 
would enter into the gallant lifts -, but mounting a fiery courfer,, 
was run away with, flung off, and killed, at a tournament at Ware, 
in 1242. 

The being reprefented crofs-legged is not always a proof of 
the deceafed having had the merit either of having been a cruifa- 


* Cambden, i. 382. — The others are engraven in plate xix. 
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Jer, or having made a pilgrimage to the holy fepulchre. I have 
feen, at Mitton in Ycrkjlnre, two figures of the Sberbomes, thus 
reprelented; one died in 1629, the other in 1689: who, I ve- 
rily believe, could never have had any more than a wilh to enter a 
the holy land. ^ au. ^ -» » *• • ' 

To thefe antient monuments may be added that of a bifliop, 
in his epifcopal drefs, a mitre, and a crofier, well executed in 
ftone. 

Of illuftrious perfons of later date, is the famous Plow Jen, a 
Sbropjhire man, treafurer of this fbciety in 1572, and a lawyer of 
moft diftinguilhed abilities. Cambden fays of him, that in inte- 
grity he was fecond to none of his profeffion. His figure is re- 
prefentcd recumbent, and in his gown. 

Here is interred the celebrated Selden , who died in 1654. He 
was the bell (killed in the conftitution, and the various branches 
of antiquity, of any man. Yet, towards the clofe of his life, he 
was lo thoroughly convinced of the vanity of all human knowlege, 
as to fay, that the 1 ith, 12th, 13th, and 14th verfes of the fecond 
chapter of the epiftlc to Titus, afforded him more fblid confola- 
tion than all that he had ever read. 

Sir John Vaugban , born at Trawjcoed, in Cardiganshire, lies 
near his friend Mr. Selden : both their principles were anti-monar- 
chical. After the Refforation, he declined preferment offered by 
the chancellor Clarendon, but afterwards accepted the office of 
chief juftice of the common pleas/from the enemies of that illuf. 
trious character. He died in 1674, 

T he magnificent hall was rebuilt in the treafurerfhip of Plow- 
den, It is ornamented with paintings by Sir James Tbombill : 
and by two full-length portraits of thole pillars of the law, 
Lyttleton, 
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Lyttleton, who died in 1481; and his commentator, the able but 
infolent Coke, who departed in 1634. 

The account of the great feaft given in thfcjiu^by the fer- 
jeants, in 1555, is extremely worth confulting*; and alfo of the 
hofphable Chriftmaflings of old times. Dudley earl of Leicefter 
once enjoyed them, and, with the romance of his miftrefs, ftyled 
himfelf Palapbilos , prince of Sophie. He was entertained here by • 
a perlon reprefenting a fovereign prince. Palapbilos, on feeing 
him, calls Large/s , and receives inftantly a chain of the value of a 
hundred talents. 1 muft refer to the Origines Judic tales f for the 
relation of the ceremony of the reign of the Lord of Mi/rule, and of 
his courtiers. Sir Francis Flatterer , Sir Randle Rackabite , and Sir 
Bartholomew Baldbreecb j with the humour of hunting the fox 
and the cat round the hall, with ten couples of hounds, and all 
the other merry difports of thofe joyous days. 

In the parlement chamber are painted all the arms of the trca- 
furers, fince the firft who pofiefied the office. It is alfo adorned 
with lbme of Gibbon's carving. 

The Middle Temple gate was erefted by Sir Amias P owlet, oir 
a lingular occaflon. It fee ms that Sir Amias , about the year 1501, 
thought fit to put cardinal Wolfey, then parfbn of Lymington, into 
the (locks J. In 1515, being font for to London , by the cardinal, 
on account of that antient grudge, he was commanded not to quit 
town till farther orders. In confequence, he lodged five or fix 
years 1 in this gateway, which lie rebuilt ; and, to pacify his emi- 

• Origins Judicial is, 128. f Ij6. 

| Fiddes'% life of cardinal Wolfey, 7. 

H Holiujbed , 918, who calls him Sir James . He wat ancefior of earl Powiet . 
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pence, adorned the front with the cardinal’s cap, badges, cogni- 
fance, and other devices, of this butcher’s ion : fo low were the 
great men obliged to ftoop to that meteor of the times * ! 

The garden has of late been moft judicioufly enlarged, by a 
confiderable embankment into the river; and part of the filthy 
muddy Ihorc is converted into a moft beautiful walk. The view 
up and down the water is moft extremely rich. Blackfriars -bridge, 
part of Weftminfter- bridge, the Adelpbi, and the elegant back -front 
of Somerfet-boufe, rival the world in variety and magnificence of 
objects. If elegance alone was to be confulted, it is heartily to be 
wilhed that thefe embankments may make a farther progrefs ; the 
defedl of which, alone, gives to the Seine, at Paris, a boafted 
fuperiority. Without the prejudices of an Englijbman , I will ven- 
ture to dare a companion of the bridges ; but the moft partial 
foreigner will never hazard the companion of the rivers. 

Shakespeare (whether from tradition, or hiftory, 1 know not) 
makes the 'Temple garden the place in which the badge of the 
white and red rofe originated, the diftin&ive badge of the houfes 
of York and Lane after. Under which the refpeftive partizans of 
each arranged themfelves, in the fatal quarrel which cauled fuch 
torrents of Englijb blood to flow. 

The brawl to-day 

Giowi to this fUlioE in the Tempi* Garden, 

Shall fend, between the rad rofe and the white 
A thoufand fouls to death and deadly night f. 

Near Temple-bat is the Devil Tavern , lo called from its fign 
of St. Dunftan leizing the evil Ipirit by the nofe with a pair of 

* This gate was' burnt in the great fire, 
t Firft part of Henry VI. aft ii. ic. iv. * 
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INNS IN CHANCERY-LANE. 

hot tongs. Ben Jonfon has immortalifed it by his Leges Convi- 
viales , which he wrote for the regulation of a club of wits, held 
here in a room he dedicated to Apollo •, over the chimney-piece 
of which they are preferved. The tavern was in his days kept by 
Simon Wadloe ; whom, in a copy of verfes over the door of the 
Apollo , he dignified tfcith the title of King of Skinkers. 

Opposite to this noted houfe is Chancery -lane, the moft antient 
of any to the weft. It was built in the time of Henry III. and 
then called New -lane ; which was afterwards changed into its pre- 
lent name, on account of its vicinity to the courts. 

- Serjeants-Inn is the firft Which opens into the lane: it takes 
its name from having been in old times the refidence or lodgings 
of the feijeants at law, as early at left as the time of Henry VI. 
It was at that time, and poflibly may be yet, held under a le’afe 
from the dean and chapter of York. In 1442 tVilliam Antrobus , 
citizen and taylor of London , held it at the rent of x marks a 
year, under the law Latin defcription of Ununi meffuagium cum gar- 
dim in parocbta S. Ltunftani, in Fleet -Jlreet, in fuburbio civitatis 
Londini; quod nufidr fuit Jcbannis Rote , 6 ? in quo fob. Eller kar, 
et alii Jervieiitis ad legtrti nilpet inh'ab'itefunt *. 

• CLiFFORbs-Itfisr is the' next, fo named from its having been 
the fdwn refidence of Egbert de Clifford, ancestor to the earls of 
Cumberland. It was granted' to him by Edward II } and his 
widow 1 gtahted it to the ftudents' of the laW, in the next reign, for 
the yearly I'ehtl df ten pobnds-f. 

Farther op is th tRdlls. The houletftas' founded by Henry III. 
for converted Jews, who there lived 1 under a learned Chriftian, 

* Ortgints J-diklaht, 3 16; 

, f The fame, 187. 
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appointed to inftrudt and govern them. In 1279, Edward I. 
caufed about two hundred and eighty Jews, of both fexes, to be 
hanged for clipping. He beftowed one half of their cffe&s on 
the firft preachers, who undertook the trouble of converting the 
unbelieving race ; and the other half for the fupport of the con- 
verts : the houfe was called Domus Conver/orum. In 1377, it was 
firft applied to its prefent ufe : and the mafter was called Cujlos 
Rotulorum : the firft was William Burjlal, clerk. The m afters 
were fele&ed out of the church, and often king’s chaplains, till the 
year 1534, when Thomas Cromwel , afterwards earl of E/fex, was 
appointed. It is an office of high rank, and follows that of chief 
juftice of the king’s bench. The mafter has his chaplain, and his 
preacher. 

The chapel is adjacent to the houfe, and was built by Inigo 
Jones begun in 1617, and finilhed at the expence of two thou- 
fand pounds. It was confecrated by George Mounteigne, bilhop 
of London, and the fermon preached by the famous Dodtor Donne, 
Among the monuments is one of the matters. Sir Edward Bruce, 
created by James I. after his acceffion, baron of Kinlo/s. He is 
reprefented lying reclined, with his head retting on one hand. 
His hair is ffiort ; his beard long, and divided towards the end; 
his drefs a long furred robe. Before him is kneeling a man in 
armour, poffibly his fon lord Kinlo/s , who periffied in the defperate 
duel between him and Sir Edward Sackville, in 16131 and ances- 
tor to the earls of Elgin and Jylejbury. The fad relation is given 
by Sir Edward himfelf. He feems folely actuated by honor. His 
rival by the deepeft • revenge. 

• See the Guardian, N"* 1*9* 133— and ColUnt *» Peerage, ii. 193 to i<ff. 
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He was one of the ambafladors fent by James to congratulate 
queen Elizabeth on the defeat of Effex s infurredtion. He then 
commenced a fecret correfpondence with the fubtle Cecil -, and, 
when James came to the throne, was, befides the peerage, re- 
warded with the place of matter of the rolls for life. He died 
January 14th 1610. 

The monument of John Tonge, D. L. L. is the work of Tor- 
regiano *. His figure is recumbent on a Jarcopbagus , in a long 
red gown, and deep fquare cap; his face finely executed, poffibly 
from a caft after his death j his chin beardlefs. Above him is 
the head of our Saviour, and two cherubims : refiftlefs fuperfti- 
tions of the artitt. This gentleman was appointed matter of the 
rolls in 1510, and died in 1517. 

There is another handfome monument, of Sir Richard Ailing- 
ton, knight (fon of Sir Giles Allington, of Horjebeath, in Cam- 
bsidgejhire, knight, ancettor, by his firft wife, of the lords Ailing- 
ton ) who lies here, by the accident of his marriage with Jane 
daughter of John Cordall , efqj of Long-Melford, in Suffolk, and 
fitter and coheir of Sir William Cordall, of the fame place, knight, 
and matter of the rolls. Sir Richard, I prefume, died here : the 
date of his death is 1561. His figure is reprefented kneeling, in 
armour, with a fhort beard and hair. His wife is oppofite ; and 
beneath, on a tablet, are three female figures, alfo kneeling; 
thefe were his daughters. After his death his widow lived in 
Holbom, at a houfe fhe built, which long went by the name of 
Allington-place. She appears, by fome of the parochial records of 
this town, to have been a lady of great charity. 

• m.WaI t ok, 
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LINCOL N’S-I N N: 

Mv countryman Sir John Trevor, who died matter of the rolls, 
in 1717, lies here. Wifely his epitaph is thus confined, “ Sir J. T. 
“ M. R. 1717.” I will not repeat the evil, which regard to vera- 
city obliged me to fay of him in another place *. Some other 
matters reft within thefe walls ; among them. Sir John Strange, 
but without the quibbling line, 

Here lies an honeft Lawyer, that is Strange? 

Adjacent to Chancery -lane, the bittiops of Cbicbejier had their 
town houfe. It was built in a garden, once belonging to John 
Herberton, and was granted to them by Henry III. who excepted 
it out of the charter of the Domus Converforum f. At prelent the 
fite is covered with houfes, known by the name of Cbicbejier 
Rents. 

The gate to Lincoln s-Inn is of brick, but no fmall ornament 
to the ftreet. It was built by Sir Thomas hovel , once a member 
of this inn, and afterwards treafurer of the houlhold to Henry VII. 
The other parts were rebuilt at different times, but much about 
the fame period. None of the original building is left, for it was 
formed out of the houle of the Black Friars, which fronted Hol- 
born ; and of the palace of Ralph Nevil, chancellor of England, 
and bifliop of Cbicbejier, built by him in the reign of Henry III. 
on a piece of ground granted to him by the king. It continued 
to be inhabited by fome of his fucceflofs in the fee. This was 
the original fite of the Dominicans, or Black Friars, .before they 
removed to the Ipot now known by that name. On part of the 
ground now covered with buildings, Henry Lacy, . earl of Lin- 

• Tour in Walts, i. 293, 2d. ed. 
f Cb. J. Broth, eftj. 
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tain, built an Inne, as it was in thofe days called, for -himfelf, 
in which he died in 1312. The ground did belong to the Black 
Friars, and was granted by Edward I. to that great earl. The 
whole has retained his name. One of the bifhops of Cbichefler, 
in after times, did grant leales of the buildings to certain ftudents 
of the law, relenting to themfelves a rent and lodgings for them- 
felves, whenever they came to town. This feems to have taken 
place about the time of Henry VII. 

The chapel was defigned by Inigo Jones ; it is built upon mafly 
pillars, and affords, under its fhelter, an excellent walk. This 
work evinces that Inigo never was defigned for a gothic architect. 

The lord chancellor holds his fittings in the great hall. This, 
like that of the Temple, had its revels, and great Chrifimajfes. 

Inftead of the Lord of Mifrule, it had its King of the Cocbiies. 

They had alfo a Jack Straw j but in the time of queen Elizabeth 
he, and all his adherents, were utterly banifhed. I muft not omit, 
that in the fame reign fumptuary laws were made to regulate the 
drefs of the members of the houfe ; who were forbidden to wear 
long hair, or great ruffs, cloaks, boots, or fpurs. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. beards were prohibited at the great table, under 
pain of paying double commons. His daughter Elizabeth, in 
the firft year of her reign, confined them to a fortnight’s growth, 
under penalty o( js. 4. d.; but the fafhion prevaled fo ftrongly, 
that the prohibition was repealed, and no manner of fize limited 
to that venerable excrefcence ! 

Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields would have been one of our mod: Lincoln’s-Imm- 

riELDS» 

beautiful fquares, had it been built on a regular plan.^ The 
difpofition of it was, in 1618, committed to the care of the 
lord chancellor, the earls of IVorceJler, Pembroke, Arundel, and 
6 others. 


Regulations 
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others. Inigo Jones drew the ground-plot, and gave it the extft 
dimenfions of the bafe of one of the pyramids of Egypt. In the fide 
called Portugal Row , is Lindejey-boufe, once the feat of the earls of 
Lindefey , and of their defendants the dukes of Ancafter built after 
a beautiful defign of that great archited. The view of this fide 
of the fquare, and of Lincoln' s-Inn gardens, is moft particularly 
pleafing, when (hone on by the weftern fun. Here alfo was, in the 
time of king William , a playhoufe, ereded within the walls of the 
tennis-court, under the royal patronage. In this theatre Betterton, 
and his troop of adors, excited the admiration of the public, if 
we may credit Cibber, as much as Ro/cius did the people of Rome, 
or Garrick thofe of England in recent days. 

On another ftage, of a different nature, was performed the fad 
tragedy of the death of the virtuous lord Rujfel, who loft his head' 
in the middle of the fquare, on July 21ft, 1683. Party writers 
affert that he was brought here in preference to any other fpot, in 
order to mortify the citizens with the fight. In fad, it was the 
neareft open fpace to Newgate , the place of his lordfhip’s confine- 
ment ; otherwife the dragging him to ’Power-bill, the ufual con- 
cluding fcene on thefe dreadful occafions, would have given his 
enemies full opportunity of indulging the imputed malice. 

In the fame fquare, at the corner of Queen-ftreet , (lands a houfe 
inhabited by the well known minifter, the late duke of Newcafile. 
It was built about the year 1686, by the marquis of Powis, and 
called Powis-boufe, and afterwards fold to die late noble owner. 
The archited was captain William Winde. f" 

In the laft century Queen-Jlreet was the refidence of many of 
our people of rank. Among others was Conway-bouje, the refi- 
dence of the noble family of that name j Paulet-boufe , belonging 

to 
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to the marquis of IVincbtfitr ; and the houfe in which lord Herbert , 
of Cberbttry, finifhed his romantic life. 

On the back part of Portugal Row, is Clare-market ; clofe to 
which, the fecond John earl of Clare had a palace of his own 
building, in which he lived about the year 1657, in a mod 
princely manner *. 

I shall purfue, from ${uetn-Jlrtet, my journey weftward, and 
point out the moll remarkable places which role into being be- 
tween the years 1561 and 1600, and incidentally of fome others 
of later date 1 . I have before mentioned the ftreecs which rofe in 
tha* period. Let me add, that Lsng-aere was built on a piece of Lomc-acre. 
ground, owe € belonging to Wtfhniitjler-abby^ called the feven acres, 
and which, in 155 a, were granted to John earl of Bedford. 

St. Gilbs’s ctiorch, and a few houfts to the well of it, in the $ T . Giles’s in 
year i6do, was tot hardy fcparated from Broad-Jlnet. The ™ Fl8LM- 
church is fuppeftd to have belonged to an hofpieal for lepers, 
founded about the year 1 1 17, by Matilda queen to Henry I. la 
ancient rimes ic was cufromary to prefer* to malefactors, on their 
way to the gallows (which, about the year 1413% was removed 
from Smitbfield i and plaeed between St. GiUi s ttgb~Jlreet, and 
Hog-lane) a great bowl of ale, as the kft refrdhmcm they were 
co receive in this lift f- Ow (he door to the church-yard is a 
curious piece of fcolptore, repreftwtmg the laft day, containing 
on amaaing number of figures, fee up about the year 1 68(6. 

Here was executed, in the moft barbarous manner, the famous 
Sir Jobft Oldicaflle, baron Cobbasa. His crime was that of adbpt- 

* ttraul'i ttoSU ImStiti J4S* 
f ttf it 6tla 
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ing the tenets of Wycliffe. He was mifreprefented to our heroic 
prince, Henry V. by the bigoted clergy, as a heretic and traitor ; 
and that he was actually at the head of thirty thoufand Lollards, 
in thefe very fields. About a hundred inoffenfive people were 
found there : Cobbam efcaped ; but was taken fome time after in 
Wales. He fuffered death on this fpot : was hung on a gallows, 
by a chain fattened round his body, and, thus fufpended, burnt 
alive. He died, not with the calm conftancy of a martyr, but 
with the wildett effufions of enthufiattic ravings. 

Church. This church was rebuilt in 1615. By the amazing raifing 

of the ground by filth, and various adventitious matter, the floor, 
in the year 1730, was eight feet below the furface acquired in the 
intervening time. This alone made it neceflary to rebuild the 
church, in the prefent century. The firft ftone was laid in 1730 j 
it was finilhed in 1734, at the expence of ten thoufand pounds, 
in a manner which does great credit to its architedt, Mr. Henry 

Flitcraft. 

In the church-yard I have obferved with horror a great fquare 
pit, with many rows of coffins piled one upon the other, all ex- 
pofed to fight and fmell. Some of the piles were incomplete, 
expelling the mortality of the night. I turned away difgutted at 
the view, and fcandalized at the want of police, which fo little re- 
gards the health of the living as to permit fo many putrid corpfes, 
tacked between fome flight boards, difperfing their dangerous 
effluvia over the capital. 

Near the church was the houfe of Alice dutchefs Dudley , who 
died here in 1669, aged ninety. She was the widow of the great 
Sir Robert Dudley, fon to Robert earl of Leicefier , who, by various 
untoward circuraftances, was denied legitimacy, and his paternal 
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eftates. He aflumed the title of duke of Northumberland, and 
lived and died in great eftimation in 7 ‘ufcany. This lady was ad- 
vanced to the tide of dutchefs by Charles I. She merited the 
honor by the greatnefs of her mind and extent of her charities. 
Her body was interred at Stonely, in Warwickjhire, the place of 
her family, (he being third daughter of Sir ‘Thomas Leigh, of 
Stonely, anceftor of the late lord Leigh. A fine monument was 
erefted to her honor at Stonely *, and a grateful memorial of her 
in this church. 

The mention of St. Giles's bowl, naturally brings one to the late 
place of the conclufion of human laws. It was called in the time 
of Edward III. when the gentle Mortimer finilhed his days here, 
The Elms j but the original as well as prefent name was Tyboume, 
not from tye and bum, as if it was called fo from the manner of 
> capital punifhments, but from Bourne, the Saxon word for a brook, 
which gave name to a manor before the Conqueft. Here was 
alfo a village and church denominated St. John the Evangelifi , 
which fell to decay, and was fucceeded by that of Mary bourne, 
<r> ^\ corrupted into Mary -la-bonne. About the year 1238, this brook 
, furnilhed nine conduits for fupplying the city with water : but 

T i ntr °d u &ion of the New River fuperfeded the ufe of them. 

l^rjk^rHere the lord mayor had a banquetting-houfe, to which his 
* lordlhip and brethren were wont to repair on horfeback, attended 

by their ladies in waggons : and, after viewing the conduits, they 
returned to the city, where they were magnificently entertained 
by the lord mayor f. 

* See Dugdah't Warmichjbirt, L 260; in which is a print of the tomb, and 
Z lift of her great charities, 
f Maitland, ii. 1373. 
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In 1616, queen Henrietta Maria was compelled by her priefts 
to cake a walk, by way of penance, to 'Tyburn. What her offence 
was we a*e not told ■, but Charles was fo difgufted at this info- 
lence, that he focrn after fent them, and all her majefty’s French 
firvants, out of the kingdom 

I shall return through the mile and a quarter of country, at 
this time formed into Oxford-ftreet, as handfome a one as any in 
Europe, and, I believe, the longeft. After paffmg through Broad- 
ft reel, and getting into Holborn , is Bloom/bury, the antLent manor 
of Lomejbury , in which our kings in early times had their ftables : 
all the fpace is at prefent covered with handfome ftreets, and a 
fine fquare. This was firft called Soutbampton-fquare ■, and the 
great houfe which forms one fide, built after a defign of Inigo 
Jones, Southampton (now Bedford ) houfe. From hence the ami- 
able relift of William lord Ruffel dates her letters ; this being her 
refidence till her death in 1723. The late duke fitted up the 
gallery, and bought the cartoons, copied Jay Sir%p£.r Thornhill . 
at th&fale of tint eminent £^ **^**1 

“^l^mtfi^^u^ljousT^now IjuTlt^on a ^ 

French plan, by the firft duke of Montague, who had been ambaffa- t . 
dor in France. The ftaircafe and ceilings were painted by Rouffeau rr- ' 
and La Foffe : the apotheofis of Iris, and the aflembly of the gods,* t 


are by the laft. His grace’s fecond wife was the mad dutchefs of 
Albemarle, widow to Chriftapber , fecond duke of that title. She 
married her focondfiufba^d z.% gave oc- 

cafion to a fcenei nbir Courtly was Kept in the ground 

apartment during his grace’s life, and was ferved on the knee to the 
day of her death, which happened in 1731, at Newcaftle-baufe, at 
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RED.UON SQUARE. BLOOMSBURY CHURCH. lie 

Clerkenwell . The fecona duke and dutchefs lived only in pne 
of the wings, till their houfe at Whitehall was completed. 

I must mention, that to the eaft of Blooptjbury -/quart, ip Greta 
Ormond-ftreet, Hood in my memory Ptewis-hoy/e, originally built Powis-Ho«»».. 
by the marquis of P toots, in the laft century. ■'When it was occu- 
pied by the Due d’Aumont, ambaflador from Lems XIV. in 17 1 a, 
it was burnt down, and rebuilt at the expence of that magnificent 
monarch. It was of brick, and ornamented with fluted pilafterg. 

On the top was a great refervoir, as a guard agatnft fire, and it alio 
ferved as a fllh-pond. This houfe was pulled down and the 
ground granted on building leafes. 

I shall, juft mention Red-lion/quare, not % m the foutji of Red-Lion- 
this houfe, merely fqr the fake of fome lipeson^ltsclZmfy 
obelifk i 

Qbtufum 

Obtufioris Ingenii 
Monumentum. 

Quid me refpicis viator ?- 
Vade.* 

Not far from Hdlhom, is the church of St. George , in Bloom/ St. Georce’i 
hury, which, with its magnificent porch fupported by pillars of Bloomsbury. 
the Corinthian, order,, placed before a plain body, and its won- 
drous fteeple,. I cannot ftigmatize ftronger than in the words of 
Mr. Walpole, who ftyles it a mafterpiece of abfurdity. On the 
tower is a pyramid,, at each corner of which are the fupporters of 
England, a lion and an unicorn alternate, the firft with its heels 
upwards : and the pyra'mid finifhes with the ftatue of George I.. 

The architect was Nicholas Hawk/moor. The church was cpn- 
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GRAY’S-INN. THE OLD TEMPLE, 

lecrated in 1731 : and is a parifh taken out of that of St. Giles. 
The fquare was, in the beginning of this century, the refidence of 
many of our nobility j in later times, that of the more wealthy 
gentlemen of the long robe. 

We now enter again on the ftormy latitude of the law. Lin- 
coln' s-Inn is left a little to the fouth. Cbancery-lane gapes on the 
fame fide, to receive the numberlefs malheureujes , who plunge un- 
warily on the rocks and Ihelves with which it abounds. The 
antient feminary of the law. Gray' s-Inn, (lands on the north fide. 
It was originally the refidence of the lord Grays, from the year 
1 31 5 > w hen John, the fon of Reginold de Grey, refided here, till the 
latter end of the reign of Henry VII. when it was fold, by Edmund 
lord Grey of Wilton, to Hugh Dennys, efq; by the name of the 
manor of Portpole j and in eight years afterwards it was dilpoled 
of to the prior and convent of Shone, who again difpofed of it to 
the (ludents of the law. Not but that they were feated here 
much earlier, it appearing that they had leafed a refidence here 
from the lord Grays as early as the reign of Edward III. * It is 
a very extenfive building, and has large gardens belonging to it. 
Gray s-Inn- Lane is to the eaft. I there obferved, at a (tone ma- 
fon s, a manufactory of done coffins quite a l' antique, (uch as we 
fometimes dig up in conventual ruins, or old churches. I en- 
quired whether they were defigned for any particular perfons, but 
was told they were only for chance cuftomers, who thought they 
(hould lie fecurer lodged in (lone than in wood. 

Near the entrance into Chancery-lane were the bars : adjacent 
flood the Old Temple, founded in 1118, the firft feat of the 
knights templars, before they removed to the New Temple. About 

? Origins Judiciaks, ijz. 
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the year 1595, one Agajler Roper *, who was engaged in building 
on the fpot, difcovered ruins of the old church, which was of a 
circular form, and built of ftone brought from Caen in Nor- 
mandy. 

A little beyond is Soutbamp ton-buildings, built on the fitc of Soothamptok^ 
Soutbampton-boufe , the manfion of the Wriotbefleys earls of South * Houje. 
ampton. The King's-bead tavern, facing Holbom , is the only part 
which now remains : the chapel to the houfe is now rented by 
Mr. Lockyer Davies , as a magazine for books. Here ended his 
days Thomas , the lalt earl of that title, the faithful virtuous fer- 
vant of Charles I. and lord treafurer in the beginning of the 
reign of the ungrateful fbn. He died in 1667, barely in pof- , 
feflion of the white rod, which his profligate enemies were 
with difficulty dilTuaded from wrefting out of his dying hands. 

He had the happinefs of marrying his daughter and heirefs to a 
nobleman of congenial merit,, the ill-fated lord Rujfel. Her 
virtues underwent a fiery trial, and came out of the teft, if poffible,. 
more pure. I cannot read of her, laft interviews with her devoted 
lord, without the ftrongeft emotions. Her greatneis of mind ap- 
pears to uncommon advantage. The laft fcene is beyond the 
power of either pen or pencil. In this houfe they lived many 
years. When his lordfhip paflfed by it in the way to execution, 
he felt a momentary bittemefs of death in recollecting the happy 
moments of the place. He looked towards Soutbampion-bou/e : 
the tear ftarted into his eye, but he inftantly wiped it away f. 

Not far from hence, on the north fide, in the ftreet called 

• S tan *' * Surwase , 824 . 

t Iatroduftion to lady Rachel RuffkV% letter*# oftavo, p« lxxviY 
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Thaviea-Inn. 
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BROOl^-HOUSfe i FATE OF ITS OWNER. 

Brook-Jlreel , was Bteok-bouje, the refiderice of Sir Fulke Greville 
lord Brook , the nobleman whofe chief ambition was to be thought, 
as he caufed to be exprdTed on his tomb at tfapuick, the friend of 
Sir Philip Sydney. He was a man of abilities, and a particular 
patron of learned men ; who repayed his bounty, by what coft 
them little, numbers of flattering dedications. He died by the 
hand of Ralph Hayivocd, a gentleman who had palled rtioft of his 
days m his lordfhip’s ferVice. For feme reafon unknown, he had 
left him out of his will, and was weak enough to let him know of 
it. In September, 1628, Harwood entered Into his lord’s bed- 
chamber, and, ekpoflulating With great warmth on the ufage 
he met with, his iotdlhip anfwefing with afperhy, received from 
him a mortal Wound with a ftrofd* The aflsdlin retired into ado* 
ther room, in Which he m flan t ty deftroyed himfelf wkh die feme 
infltument. His lordfhip tengulfhed a few days, and, after grate- 
fully forming another codicil, to reward his fergeons and atten- 
dants for their care, died ki hfe yyth year *. 

In this neighborhood! on each fide of Heltons is a tremendous 
arfay Of itms Of courts. Ne#t to Btook-ftfiet is Fumivals-Jm t 
in oid times the tOWn abode of the lord Puntri/dh, satinet in the 
male line in the 6th of Rkbt&d IL Tbdkjiet-lM it another, M 
as the time Of Edivtkd III. It took its name from Jtbn Tovyey 
who dirtJ&ed, that, after the decetfe of his wife Aikt, his eftotes, 
and the HtJpitiuiH ih quo appriHtici dd leg, M bdUtdfe folobant, 
Ihould be fold 1ft order to maintain a chaplain, who was to pray 
for his fbtd arid that of his fpoufe; The Original ufe of this inn 
continues to this day. 

* EdmnJfitft atfdunf of fhe GrivitU filially, 86. 
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A third is Staples-Inn , fo called from its being a ftaple in 
which the wool merchants were ufed to aflemble : but it had given 
place to ftudents in law, poflibly before the reign of Henry V. 
' And a fourth is Barnard’ s-Inn, originally Mackwortb 's - Inn, hav- 
ing been given by the executors of John Mackwortb, dean of Lin- 
coln, to the dean and chapter of Lincoln , on condition that they 
Jhould find a pious prieft to perform divine fervice in the cathe- 
dral of Lincoln , in which John Mackwortb lies interred. As to 
Scroop’ s-Inn, it was an inn for ferjeants at the law, in the time of 
Richard II.j it took its name from having once been the town-houfe 
of one of the lord Scroops, of Boltin. It is now an extinCt vulcano, 
and the crater ufed as a quiet court, bearing its antient name. 

Hatton -street, the late Hatton-garden, fucoeeded to the 
towir-houfe and gardens of the lord Hattons, founded by Sir CbriJ- 
toper Hatton, lord keeper in the reign of queen Elizabeth. He 
firft attracted the royal notice by his fine peifoh, and fine dancing ; 
but his intellectual accompliflimehts were for from fuperficial. 
Hfe difdiarged hisgTeatoffice with applaufe ; but, diftrufting his 
legal abilities, hever aCted without the atfiftanoe of two able 
lawyers. Th‘e place he built his hOufe On, waa the orchard ahd 
garden belonging to Ely-boufe. By his intereft With the queen 
he extorted it from the bifhop, Richard Con, who for a long time 
refitted the facritege. Here he died, and was interred in the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s. 

*1*his palace was long before diftinguiftied by the death of a 
much greater mah j for, a't'this houfe of die blfhbp of Ely, fi. y hif- 
torians, John duke of Lancajler, otherwife John of Gaunt, in 139^* 
breathed his laft, after (according to Shakejpeare) giving his dying 
■fruitlefs admonition to his difiipated nephew Richard II. 

Z Adjacent 
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Adjacent flood, in my memory, Ely-koufe, the refidence of 
the bifhops of Ely. John de Kirkby , who died bifhop of Ely, in- 
1290, laid the foundation of this palace, by bequeathing feveral 
mefluages in this place ; others were purchafed by his fucceflor 
JVilliam de Luda j at length the whole, confifted of twenty, fbme 
fay forty acres, was incloied in a wall. Holirrjbed has recorded the 
excellency of the ftrawberries cultivated in the garden by bifhop 
Morton. He informs us that Richard duke of Glocejler (after- 
wards Richard 111 .) at the council held in the 'Tower, on the 
morning he put Haftings to death, requefted a difh of them from 
the bifhop. Mr. Groje has given us two reprefentations of die 
buildings and chapel. Here was a moil venerable hall, feventy- 
four feet long, lighted with fix gothic windows j and all the furni- 
ture fuited the hofpitality of the times : this room the feijeants. 
at law frequently borrowed to hold their feafts in, on account of 
Great feasts its fize. In the year 1531, eleven gentlemen, who had juft been 
sstiD Mtut,-. honored with the coif, gave a grand feaft here five days fuccef- 
fively. On the firft, the king and his queen, Catherine of Arra- 
gon, graced them with their prefencc. For quantity of provifions 
it refembled a coronation feaft : the minutiae are not given ; but 
the following particular of part will fuffice * to fhew its greatnefs,. 
as well as the wonderful fcarcity of money in thofe days, evinced 
by the fmallnefs of the prices compared to thofe of the prefent 
days: 

jC* j. d. 

Brought to the flaughter-houfe 24 beeves, each -168 
One carcafe of an oxc from the fhambles — 1 4 — 

# S/rw, book iii. 

4 One 
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One hundred fat muttons, each — — a io 

Fifty-one great veales, at — — — - 4 8 

Thirty-four porkes, at — — — 3 3 

Ninety-one pigs, at — — 6 

Capons of Greece , of one poulter (for he had three) 
ten dozens, at (apiece) — — — 18 

Capons of Kent, nine dozen and fix, at — — 1 — 

Cocks of grofe, feaven dozen and nine, at — — 8 

Cocks courfe xiii dozen, at 8 d. and 3 d. apiece 
Pullets, the beft 2 f d. each. Other pullets — — a 

Pigeons 37 dozen, each dozen — — - — 2 

Swans xiii dozen 

Larkes 340 dozen, each dozen — — — $ 

T he chapel (which was dedicated to St. Etheldreda , foundrefs 
of the monaftery at Ely ) has at the eaft end a very handfome 
gothic window, which looks into a neat court, lately built, called 
Ely -place. Beneath is a crypt of the length of the chapel. The 
cloifters formed a fquare on the fouth fide. 

The feveral buildings belonging to this palace falling into 
ruin, it was thought proper to enable, by aft of parlement, in 
1772, the bilhop to alienate the whole. It was accordingly lold 
to the crown, for the fum of fix thoufand five hundred pounds, 
together with an annuity of two hundred pounds a year, to be 
payed to the biihop and his fuccefiors for ever. Out of the firft, 
five thoufand fix hundred was applied towards the purchale of 
Albemarle-houje , in Dover-Jlreet, with other mefiiiages and gar- 
dens. The remainder, together with three thoufand pounds paid 
as dilapidations by the executors of bifhop Maw/on , was applied ■ 

Z 2 towards 
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towards building the handfome houfe at prefent occupied, in Do- 
ver -fireet ■, by my refpefted friend the prefent prelate. This was 
named Ely-houje , and is fettled on the bi&ops of Ely for ever. 
It was the fortune of that munificent prelate Edmund Keene, to 
rebuild or repair more ecclefiaftieal houfes than any churchman 
of modern days. He bellowed moil coafiderable repairs on the 
parfonage- houfe of Stanhope, in the biQioprick of Durham. He 
wholly rebuilt the palace at Cbejier. He reftored alnaoft from 
ruin that at Ely and, finally, Ely-houfe was built under his in- 
fpedtion. 

To revert to antient times. John duke of Laneafter , ftykd 
ufually John of Gaunt , refided in this palace, and died here in 
1399 : poffibly it was lent to him, during the long poffdEon that 
bilhop Fordham had of the fee, after the duke’s own palace, die 
Savoy* was. burnt by the infyrgents. ♦ 

St. Akdiiw’i From hence is a fteep defeent down Holborn-bill. On the 
Hoi. born. fouth fide is St. Andrew's church, of cqnfiderable antiquity, 
but rebuilt in the laft century in a plain neat manner. Here 
was buried Thomas fVriotbeJley, lord chancellor in the latter 
part of the life of Henry VIII ; a fiery zealot, who, not content 
with fe«»g the amiable innocent Anne AJhew put to the torture, 
for no other crime than difference of faith, flung off his gown, 
degraded the chancellor into the fyurroau, and with his own 
hands gave force to the rack *. He was created earl of South- 
amp ton, juft before, the coronation of Edward VI ; but, obilinately 
adhering to the old religion, he was difmiffed from his poll, and 
confined to Southampton-houfe , where he died in 1 5 50. 

• Ballard* i live* of Britijb ladies 5*. 
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The well-known party tool Doftor Sacheverel was reftor of 
£tus church. He had the chance of meeting in his parifh a per- 
fon as turbulent as himfelf, the noted Mr. JVbiJlon: that lin- 
gular character took it into his head to difturb the doftor while 
he was in his pulpit, venting fome doftrine contrary to the 
opinion of that heterodox man. The doftor in great wrath de- 
fended from on high, and fairly turned wicked WilL IVbiJton into 
the ftreet. 

In afcending to- Weft Smithfield , Cock- lane is left to the right j a 
ridiculous fcene of irppofture, in the affair of the Cock-lane ghoft, 
which was to dete<ft the murderer of the body it lately inhabited, 
by its appearance in the vault of St. John’s church, Clerkenwell. 
The credulity of the Englifb nation was mod fully difplayed, by 
the great concourfe of people of all ranks, to hear the conversion 
held by one of the cheats with the ghoft. It ended in full detec- 
tion and exemplary punifhment of the feveral perfons concerned 
in the villainy- 

Smithfield is celebrated on feveral accounts r at prefect, and 
long fince, for being the great market for cattle of all kinds. For 
being the place where Bartholomew-fair was kept j which was 
granted, during three days annually, by Henry II. to the neighbor- 
ing priory. It was long a feafon of great feftivity ; theatrical per- 
formances by the better afbors were exhibited here, apd it was 
frequented by a great deal of good company j but, becoming the 
sefort of the debauched of all denominations, certain regulations 
took place, which in later days have fpoiled the mirth, but pro- 
duced the defired decency. The humours of this place will 
never be loft, as long as the inimitable print of Bartholomew-fair , » 
of our Hogarth , fhall exift. 
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S Ml T H F I E L D: 

For a long feries of reigns, Smithfield was the field of gallant 
tilts and tournaments : and alfo the (pot on which accufations 
were decided by duel, derived from the Kamp-fight ordeal of the 
Saxons. Here, in 1374, the doating hero Edward III. in his 
fixty-fecond year, infatuated by the charms of Alice Pierce , placed 
her by his fide in a magnificent car, and, ftyling her the Lady of 
the Sun , conducted her to the lifts, followed by a train of knights, 
each leading by the bridle a beautiful palfrey, mounted by a gay 
damfel : and for ieven days together exhibited the moft fplendid 
jufts in indulgence of his difgraceful paflion. 

His grandfon, Richard II. in the fame place held a tourna- 
ment equally magnificent. “ There iflued out of the Towre of 
“ London," fays the admiring Froijfart , “ fyrft threefcore courfers 
41 apparelled for the juftes, and on every one a fquyer of honour 
4 * riding a foft pafe. Than ifiued out threefcore ladyes of ho- 
“ noure mounted on fayre palfreyes, and every lady led a knight 
“ by a cheyne of fylver, which knights were apparelled to juft.” 
I refer to my author * for the reft of the relation of this fplendid 
fpe&acle ; certainly there was a magnificence and fpirit of gal- 
lantry in the dillipation of thofe early times, which cherifiied a 
warlike and generous fpirit in the nobility and gentry of the 
land. Something like is now arifing, in the brilliant focieties of 
archers in moft parts of Britain, which, it is to be hoped, will at 
left lhare the hours confumed in the enervated pleafures of mufic ; 
or the dangerous wafte of time in the hours dedicated to cards. 

I will not trefpafs on my readers patience any more on this 
fubjeft, than juft to mention one inftance of duel. It was when 

* Froijfart , tom iv. ch. xxii. Lord Boner' s translation, ii. p. ccix. 
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the unfortunate Armourer entered into the lifts, on account of a 
falfe accufation of treafon, brought againft him by his apprentice, 
in the reign of Henry VI. The friends of the defendant had fo 
plied him with liquor, that he fell an eafy conqueft to his accufer. 

Shakefpear has worked this piece of hiftory into a fcene, in the 
fecond part of Henry VI. but has made the poor Armourer con- 
fefs his treafons in his dying moments : for in the time in which 
this cuftom prevaled, it never was even fufpefted but that guilt 
muft have been the portion of the vanquilhed. Let me add, that 
when people of rank fought with fword and lance, Plebeian com - 
batants were only allowed a pole, armed with a heavy fand-bag, 
with which they were to decide their guilt or innocence. 

In Smitbfield was alfo held our Autos de Fe ; but, to the credit for . 

of our Englijb monarchs, none were ever known to attend the Executions. 
ceremony. Even Philip II. of Spain never honored any, of the 
many which were celebrated by permiflion of his gentle queen, 
with his prefence, notwithftanding he could behold the roafting of 
his own fubje&s with infinite felf-applaufe, and Jang-froid. The 
ftone marks the lpot, in this area, on which thofe cruel exhibitions 
were executed. Here our martyr Latimer preached patience to 
friar Forefij agonizing under the torture of allow fire, for denying 
the king’s lupremacy : and. to this place our martyr Cranmer com- 
pelled the amiable Edward , by forcing his reluftant hand to the 
warrant, to fend Joan Bother , a filly woman, to the ftake. Yet 
Latimer never thought of his own conduct in his laft moments ; 
nor did Cranmer thruft his hand into the fire for a real crime, but 
for one which was venial through the frailty of human nature. 

Thb laft perfon who fuffered at the ftake in England was Bar- 
tholomew Legatt > who was burnt here in 1611, as a blafphcmous 

heretic,. 
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WILLIAM PENNANT: 

heretic, according to the fentence pronounced by John King, 
bifhop of London. The bifhop configned him to the fecular arm 
of our monarch James, who took care to give to the fentence 
full effect *. — This place, as well as Tyburn, was called The Elms, 
and ufed for the execution of malefaftors even before the year 
1119. — In the year 1530, there was a moft fevere and fingular 
punifhment inflifted here on one John Roo/e, a cook, who had 
poifoned feventeen perfons of the bifhop of Rocbefter's family, 
two of whom died. By a retrofpe&ive law, he was fentenced to 
be boiled to death, which was done accordingly. — In 1541, Mar- 
garet Davie, a young woman, fuffered in the fame place and 
manner, for the fame fpecies of crime. — In Smithfield the arch- 
rebel Wat Tyler met with, in ijSi, the reward of his treafon and 
infolence. The youthful king, no longer able to bear his bruta- 
lity, ordered him to be arrefted j when the gallant Walworth , 
lord mayor of London, ftruck him off his hdrfe, and the atten- 
dants of the monarch quickly put him to death. ' 

I cannot help indulging myfelf with the mention of William 
Pennant, an honeft goldfmith, my great great great great great 
great uncle, who, at his hOufe, the Queen's -head in SMitbJield, ac- 
quired a confiderable fortune in the latter end of the feign of 
Elizabeth , and the beginning of that of James I. It appears by 
his will, dated May 4th 1607, that he was employed by the court, 
for numbers of his legacies were to the royal fervfcht®. His 
legacy to Sir William Fortefcue, knight, his wife’s brother, has 
now a fingular appearance : — one chain of gold and pearle, Weight- 
ing about 12 ounces and a quarter j one billament Of gold and 

• Sce pjft ir. of the hifioiy of tbe firft fourteen years of king Jama. 
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pear), being 19 pieces j a round fait of filver and a cover thereto, 
weighing 1 5 ounces and fomewhat more ; fix white filver fpoons ; 
one feather bed, bolder, two pillows, two blankets, one blue rug; 
a teftearn of fatten, figured ruflet and black, and vallance to the 
fame ; 5 curtains of taffety farcenet ; one chair, and a (tool with 
a back of fatten figured ruflet ; ten black, and fix flools covered 
with black wrought velvet ; and alfo a great cheft covered with 
black leather, with an in-lock and all things in it, excepting cer- 
tain plate hereafter bequeathed. He left to- his nephew Hugh 
Pennant , of Bycbton, Flintjhire, the manor of Monhall , in EJfex, 
with a conflderable eftate ; but the fruits of the labors of this in- 
duftrious tradefman, were all diflipated by a gentleman of the 
family, who fortunately quitted this life before he. had wafted our 
paternal acres. But the charities of f^illiam Pennant , to the poor 
of Whiteford , Flintjhire , are more permanent: for to this day they 
completely cloath twenty poor people ; and in a few years more 
the truftees of the bequeathed lands flatter themfelves with the 
hopes of doubling the number. 

We now reach a great extent of holy ground, confecrated for 
the purpofes of monaftic life, or for the humane purpofe of af- 
fording relief to our diftrefled brethren, in their paflage through 
this world. I have not in view a conventual hiftory of London : 
but only mean to give a brief account of thofe foundations which 
have a clame to pre-eminence. The church of St. Bartholomew Church of St. 
the Greater is a fmall diftance from Smithfield ; it is only the choir Bartholomew. 
of the antient building, and the center on which flood the great 
tower. In the choir are the remains of the old architecture ; 
mafly columns, and round arches : part of the cloifters are (till 
preferved in a neighboring (table, and conftfts of eight arches. 

A a Adjacent 
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PRIORY AND HOSPITAL 
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Adjacent is part of the fouth tranfept, now converted into a final! 
burying-ground. This was a conventual church, belonging to a 
priory of Black Canons, founded in 1102, by one Rabere , min- 
ftrel or jefter to Henry I ; who, quitting his profligate life, became 
the firfl: prior of his own foundation. Legend relates, that he had 
a mod horrible dream, out of which he was relieved by St. Bar- 
tholomew himfclf, who directed him to found the houfe, and to 
dedicate it to him. Rabere has here a handfome monument, 
beneath an arch divided by elegant tabernacle-work. His figure 
is recumbent, with an angel at his feet, and a canon in a great 
hood kneeling on each fide, as if praying over him. It was after- 
wards repaired by William Bolton , the laft prior. At the difiolu- - 
tion its revenues, according to Dugdale, were jf.653. 15 s. It 
was granted by Henry to Sir Richard Rich. Queen Mary re- 
peopled it with Black, or Preaching Friars i but on the accefiion 
of Elizabeth , they were turned out. Rich, who was made lord 
chancellor in the reign of Edward VI. made it his place of refi- 
dence j as did Sir Walter Mildmay , chancellor of the exchequer 
to queen Elizabeth. 

St. Bartholomew’s hofpital will ever be a monument of 
the piety of Rabere j for from him it took its origin. On a 
wafte (pot, he obtained a grant of a piece of ground from his 
mafter, and built on it an hofpital for a mafter, brethren, and 
fiftersj and for the entertainment of poor difeafed people, till 
they got well } of diftrefied women big with child, till they were 
delivered, and were able to go abroad } and for the fupport of 
all fuch children whofe mothers died in the houfe, till, they at- 
tained the age of feven years. It was given to the neighboring 
priory, who had the care of it. Its revenues at the difiolution 
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were £. 305, according to Dugdale. The good works of Rabere 
live to this day. The foundation was continued through every 
reign. The prefent handfome building, which furrounds a fquare, 
was begun in 1729. The extent of the charity is fhewn, by faying, 
that in the laft year there were under the care of the hofpital 
three thoufand leven hundred and fifty in-patients j and eight 
thoufand one hundred and twenty-three out-patients. 

The great ftaircafe is admirably painted by Hogarth, at his 
own expence. The fubjetts are, the good Samaritan, and the 
pool of Betbefda. In another part is Rabere laying the founda- 
tion-ftonej a fick man carried on a bier attended by monks. 
The hall is at the head of the ftaircafe, a very large room, orna- 
mented with a full-length of Henry VIII. who had good reafon 
to be complimented, as he prefented this houfe to the citizens. 
Doctor Ratcliff is alfo here at full-length. He left five hundred 
pounds a year to this hofpital, for the improvement of the diet ; 
and one hundred a year for buying of linen. Happy had it been 
had all his wealth been fo dire&ed, inftead of wafting it on that 
vain maufbleum, his library at Oxford. The patron faint has over 
the chimney-piece his portrait, but not in the offenfive circum- 
ftances which Spagnolet would have placed it in; for he is 
cloathed, and has only the knife, the fymbol of his martyrdom, in 
his hand. In the windows is painted Henry VIII. delivering the 
charter to the lord mayor ; by him is prince Arthur, and two 
noblemen with white rods. 

At no great diftance from this hofpital ftands (within the walls 
of the city) that of Cbrift-cburch ; a royal foundation for orphans 
and poor children, who are taken care of, and apprenticed, at dif- 
ferent ages, to proper trades. It was originally the houfe of the 
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INTERRED HERE. 

Four Queens. 


CHRIS T-C HURCH HOSPITAL, 

Grey Friars , or Mendicants , of the order of St, Francis, founded 
by John Ewin , mercer, about the year 1225. The church was 
reckoned one of the molt fuperb of the conventual : and rofe by 
the contributions of the opulent devout. Margaret , daughter of 
Philip the Hardy, and fecond queen to Edward I. in 1306 began 
the choir. Ifabella, queen to Edward II. gave threefcore and ten 
pounds j and queen Philippa, wife of Edward III. gave threefcore 
and two pounds, towards the building. John de Bretagne, duke of 
Richmond, built the body of the church, at a vaft expence : and Gil- 
bert de Clare, earl of Gloucejler , gave twenty great beams out of his 
foreft at Tunbridge. No order of monks feem to have the powers 
of perfuafion equal to thefe poor friars. They raifed vaft fums for 
their buildings among the rich : and few of their admirers, when 
they came to die, who did not confole themfelves with the 
thoughts of lying within their expiating walls j and if they were 
particularly wicked, thought themfelves fecure againft the aflault 
of the devil, if their corpfe was wrapped in the habit and cowl of 
a friar. 

Multitudes therefore of all ranks were crowded in this holy 
ground. It boafts of receiving four queens ; Margaret, and Ifa- 
bella, above mentioned; Joan, daughter to Edward II. and wife of 
Edward Bruce, king of Scotland and, to make the fourth, Ifabella 
wife of William Warren, titular queen of Man, is named. Of 
thefe, IJabella, whom Gray fo ftrongly ftigmatizes, 

Shc-wolf of France , with unrelenting fangs. 

That tear'll the bowels of thy mangled mate* 

I hope was wrapped in the friars garment, for few ftood 
more in need of a dtemonifuge. With wonderful hypocrify, 
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lhe was buried with the heart of her murdered hufband on her 
breaft*. 

Here alio reft Beatrix., daughter of Henry III. and dutchefs of 
Bretagny. IJabella , daughter of Edward III. and wife of Ingel- 
ram de Courcy , created earl of Bedford. John HaJIings earl of 
Pembroke, (lain in Woodftoke-park, at a Cbriftmas feftivity, in 1389. 
He was then very young, and, being defirous of inftruCtion in 
feats of chivalry, ran againft a llout knight of the name of John 
Saint John : but it remains uncertain whether his death was the 
refult of dcfign or accident f. 

John Due de Bourbon, one of the noble prifoners taken at the 
battle of Azincourt, after eighteen years imprifonment, in 1443 
here found a tomb. Walter Blunt lord Mountjoy, lord treafurer 
of England in the. time of Edward IV, and many other J illus- 
trious perfons, were depofited here. 

Among the unfortunate who fell victims to the executioner, in 
die wretched times of too many of our monarchs, as often ua- 
juftly as otherwife, were the following. Ido not reckon,, in the 
lift of the firft, the ambitious profligate Roger Mortimer, para- 
mour of IJabella, wife to the unhappy Edward of Caernarvon. 
He was furprized with the queen in Nottingham caftle. In vain 
did fhe cry, Bel Jitz, bel fitz, ayez pitie du gentile Mortimer. He 
was hurried to London , and, after a fummary hearing, dragged to 
Tyburn, where he hung like a common malefactor two days upon 
the gallows. 

Sir Robert ’Trcjtlian, chief juftice of England •, and Sir Nicholas. 

• Strype, i. book iii. 13*. 

f Holinjbedt 471. 

J See Strype as above* 

• Brembre, 
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Brembre, the ftout mayor of London, fuffered the fame ignomt- 
nous death in the next reign. The firft, as a warning to all 
judges for too great a complaifance to the pleafure of the court; 
Sir Nicholas , for his attachment to his royal mafter. Treftlian fell 
lamented : cfpecially as the proceedings were hurried in a tumul- 
tuary manner, and more indicative of revenge than juftice. Su- 
perftition records, that when he came to Tyburn, he declared that 
he fhould not die while he had any thing about him ; and that 
the executioner, on dripping him, found certain images, the head 
of a devil, and the; names of divers others *. The charm was 
broken, and the judge died. 

Here, in 1423, were interred the mangled remains of Sir John 
Mortimer , knight, a viftim to the jcaloufy of the houfe of Lan~ 
cajler againft that of York. He was put to death on a fictitious 
charge, by an ex poft faElo law, called the Statute of E/capes, 
made on purpofc to deftroy him : he was drawn to Tyburn , and 
underwent the rigorous penalty of treafon j\ Thus was Henry VI. 
Rained with blood even in his infancy, and began a bloody 
reign with daughter, continued to the end of his life, by ambition 
and cruelty not his own. 

In the fame ground lies another guildefs facrifice, Thomas Bur- 
det , efq; anceftor of the prefent Sir Robert Burdet. He had a 
white buck, which he was particularly fond of ; this the king, 
Edward IV. happened to kill. Burdet , in anger, wilhed the 
horns in the perfon’s body who had advifed the king to it. For 

* See State Trials, vol. 13. old ed. 

f Strw’s Annals, 364, 365. Parliam . Hlft. 1 90. — This fa & is fcarcely noticed 
by our modern hiitorians. 

§ this 
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this he was tried, as wifhing evil to his fovereign, and for thia 
only loft his head *. 

To clofe the lift, in 1523, a murdrefs, a lady Alice Hunger ford, 
obtained the favor of lying here. She had killed her hufband ; 
for which Ihe was led from the Tower to Holbtm , there put into 
a cart with one of her fervants, and thence carried to Tyburn and 
executed f. 

The library founded here in 1429, by the munificent Whitting « Library. 

ton, muft not be forgotten. It was a hundred and twenty-nine 
feet long ; thirty-one broad : it was cieled with wainfcot, had 
twenty-eight defks, and eight double fettles of wainfcot. In three 
years it was filled with books, to the value of five hundred and 
fifty-fix pounds : of which Sir Richard contributed four hundred 
pounds i and Doftor Thomas Winchelfey, a friar, fupplied the reft. 

This about thirty years before the invention of printing. 

Ok the diiTolution, this fine church, after being fpoiled of its 
ornaments for the king’s ufe, was made a ftorehoufc (or. French. y //fit Zf* 

prizes, and the monuments either fola or mutflatea. Henry, juft ' 

before his death, touched with remorfe, granted the convent and 
church to the city, and caufed the church to be opened for divine 
iervice. It was burnt in 1 666, and rebuilt by Sir Cbriftopber 
Wren, at a fmall diftance from its former fite. I muft mention, 
that with the old church was deftroyed the tomb of lady Venetis 
Digby $. 

The buildings belonging to the friars were by Edward VI. 

• Holinjbtd, 703. 

f Stow** Annals, 517. 

J My Journey to London, 335.— The tomb is engraven in the Antiquarid* 
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Great Hall. 


applied to this ufeful charity t that amiable young prince had not 
any reafon to be {Simulated to good actions : but it is certain that, 
after a fermon of exhortation, preached before him by Ridley, 
bilhop of London, he founded three great hofpitals in this city, 
judicioufly adapted to the necefiities of the poor, divided- into 
three clafles : the hofpital of St. Thomas, Southwark, for the lick 
or wounded poor j this for the orphan j and that of Bridewell 
for the thriftlefs. Charles II. founded alfo here a mathematical 
fchool for the inftrudtion of forty boys, and training them up for 
the fea. Many able mathematicians and feamen have fprung 
from this inftitution. In the 4 aft year, a hundred and fixty-eighc 
were apprenticed out ; of which nine were from the laft- mentioned 
inftitution. The governors have a feminary to this hofpital at 
Hertford. At London and at Hertford are nine hundred and eighty- 
two children. 

Part of the old buildings and cloifter are yet remaining j but 
the greater part was rebuilt in the laft century, under the dire&ion 
of Sir Cbriftopher Wren. The writing fchool was founded in 
1694, by Sir John Moor, alderman, who is honored with a ftatue 
in front of the building. 

In the great hall is a fine picture of Charles II. in his robes, 
with a great flowing black wig. At a diftance is a fea view with 
lhipping : and about him a globe, fphere, telefcope, &c. It 
was painted by Lely , in 1662. 

Here is the longeft pidture I ever faw. King James II. amidft 
his courtiers, receiving the prefident of this hofpital, feveral of the 
governors, and numbers of the children, all kneeling \ one of the 
^governors with a grey head, and fome of the heads of the children, 
are admirably painted. Chancellor Jefferies is ftanding by the 

king. 
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king. This was painted by Verrio , who has placed himfelf in 
the piece, in a long wig. 

The founder is reprefented in another picture fitting, and giv- 
ing the charter to the governors, who are in their red gowns 
kneeling ; the boys and girls are ranged in two rows ; a bifiiop, 
pofiibly Ridley , is in the piece. If this was the work of Holbein, 
it has certainly been much injured by repair. 

In the court-room is a three-quarters length of Edward, a molt 
beautiful portrait, indilputably by the hand of that great painter. 
The figure is molt richly drefled, with one of his hands upon a 
dagger. 

In this room are the portraits of two perlbns of uncommon 
merit. The firft is of Sir Wolftan Dixie, lord mayor in 1585. 
He is reprefented in a red gown furred, a rich chain, and with a 
rough beard. The date on his portrait is 1593. He was de- 
fended from W olftan Dixie, who was feated at Cat worth, in Hun- 
tingdon/hire, about the reign of Edward III. Sir W olftan was 
the founder of the family of baronets, fettled at Market -Boftworth, 
in Leicefterjhire, which was bellowed by him on his great nephew 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth •*. Sir Wolftan was diftinguilhed 
by the magnificent pageantry of his mayor’s day ; and by the 
poetical incenfe bellowed on the occafion by George Peele, A. M. 
of Cbrift-cburcb College, Oxford : who, among other things, wrote 
the life of our lall prince Llewelyn, the loves of king David and 
the fair Bathjheba, and the tragedy of Abfalom f. But Sir Wolftan 
immortalized himfelf by his good deeds, and the greatnefs of his 

• Collins' i Baronet s 9 iii. 103. 
f Wood's Athena Oxon • i. 300. 
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charities. At Bofwortb he founded a free-fchool ; every prifon in 
the capital felt his bounty 5 he portioned poor maidens in mar- 
riage j contributed largely to build a peft-houle j eftablilhed two 
fello.wlhips in Emanuel College , Cambridge , and two fcholarlhips j 
and' left to this holpital an annual endowment of forty-two pounds 
for ever. 

But a lady, dame Mary Ramfay , wife of Sir Thomas Ramfay, 
lord mayor in 1577 , greatly furpafied Sir IVolJlan in her chari- 
table deeds. By the gift of twenty pounds a year, to be annually 
paid to the matter and ulher of the fchool belonging to this hof- 
pital i and alfo to the holpital the reverfion of a hundred and 
twenty pounds annually. She was complimented with having her 
picture placed in this room. She is drefled in a red-bodied gown 
and petticoat. She augmented fellowlhips and fcholarlhips; 
cloathed ten maimed foldiers, at the expence of twenty pounds 
annually ; fhe did not forget the prifoners in the feveral gaols ; 
fhe gave the fum of twelve hundred pounds to five of the compa- 
nies, to be lent to young tradefmen lor four years ; Ihe gave to 
Brijlol a thoufand pounds, to be laid out in an hofpital ; fhe mar- 
ried and portioned poor virgins j and, befides other charities I 
omit, left three thoufand pounds to good and pious ules. This 
excellent woman died about the year 1596, and was interred in 
the church of St. Mary Woolnotb *. 

Charter- In this fquare, at the time called the Cbarter-boufe Yard , was a 
House-Square, town-houfe belonging to the earls of Rutland, which, in the year 
1656, was converted into an opera-houle, over which Sir William 

• The charities of both thefe worthy charafters may be feen in Stop's Sur- 
‘vaie, 203, 207. 
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ctAvenant prefided * j for in thofe times of hypocrify, tragedies 
and comedies were not permitted. 

The Cbarter-boufe is the next object of attention. This had 
been a houfe of Cartbujians (from which the name is corrupted) 
founded by Sir Walter de Manni, a moft luccefsful commander in 
the French wars, under Edward III. He had purchafed, in the 
year 1349, a piece of ground confiding of thirteen acres, for the 
purpofe of interring the dead, at a time in which a dreadful pefti- 
lence raged. Not fewer than fifty thoufand people were buried 
in it, during the time of this dreadful calamity j which (hews how 
very populous London muft have been at that period. In the 
preceding year Ralph Sratford, biihop of London, had bought 
another piece of land, adjoining to this, which he inclofed with a 
brick wall, built on it a chapel, and applied to the fame uie, under 
the name of Pardon Church-yard. Here allb were buried fuicides, r 
and fuch who had been executed. They were brought here in 
what was called the Friars cart, which was tilted, and covered 
over with black : in it was a pendent bell, fo that notice was 
given, as it palled along, of the fad burden it was carrying f. 

Sir Walter firft intended to found here a college for a war- 
den, dean, and twelve fecular priefts j but, changing his defign, 
he, in conjunction with Nortbburgb, biihop of London, founded a 
priory for twenty-four monks, of the rigid order of Cartbujians , 
which was finilhed in 1370 J. The laft prior but one, John 
Howgbton , fubfcribed to the king’s fupremacy in 15341 yet, was 
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• Britijb Biogr. zd ed. ii. 286. 
f Sttrw's Survaie, 806—7. 
t Tanner , 
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MR. SUTTON’S FOUNDATION: 


Mr. Sutton’s 
Foundation. 




executed foon after, for his oppofition to the royal will. Three 
years after that there was a fecond fubfcription, in which William 
T r afford, the laft prior, and two and twenty of his houfe, fubfcribed 
to the king’s fupremacy *. At the difiolution its revenues were 
reckoned, according to Dugdale , at £. 642 a year. It was firft 
granted, in 1 542, to John Bridges and ‘Thomas Hall , for their joint 
lives j and in stpril 1555, to Sir Edward North, who fold it to 
* Thomas duke of Norfolk , for twenty five hundred pounds; and 
his fon the earl of Suffolk , the rapacious treafurer, alienated it to 
Thomas Sutton , efq; for thirteen thoufand pounds. 

That gentleman made a moft dignified ufe of his purchale. 
In the time of James I. he converted it into a moft magnificent 
hofpital, confifting of a mafter, a preacher, a head fchool-mafter, 
and fecond mafter, with forty-four boys, eighty decayed gentle- 
men, who had been foldiers or merchants, befides phyfician, 
furgeons, regifter, and other officers and fervants of the houfe. 
Each decayed gentleman has fourteen pounds a year, a gown, 
meat, fire, and lodgings : and one of them may, if he chufes, attend 
the manciple to marker, to fee that he buys good provifions. 
This is the greateft gift in England ', either in proteftant or catho- 
lic times, ever bellowed by a fingle man, till we come to the time 
of the foundation of Guy's Hofpital , in Southwark. 

There is fcarcely any veftige of the conventual building, 
which is laid to have ftood in the prefent garden. The prefent 
extenfive houfe was the work of the duke of Norfolk. It was 
inhabited by the noble purchafer : the laft time, it was made his 
ealy prifon; for, having been committed to the Tower in 1569, 


• Willis' 1 Abbies, ii. 126. 
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he was permitted to return to his own houfe, under the cuftody 
of Sir Henry Nevil, the plague at that time raging within the 
Tower liberties. But foon relapfing into his romantic defign of 
a' marriage with the unhappy Mary Stuart , he was here feized, 
and conveyed to his former place of confinement. In the great 
hall are the Howard arms, and the date 1 57 1 the very year 
of his final imprifonment. 

H is grandfon, lord Thomas Howard , was in poffeffion of this 
houfe at the acceflion of James I. This monarch, to Ihew his 
refpeft for a family which had fb feverely fuffered in the caufe of 
his mother, made his firft vifit, on entering his new capital, on 
May 7th 1604, to this nobleman. His majefty and his train were 
mod fplendidly entertained here four whole days * j at his depar- 
ture, he was as profufe of his honors as he had been at Theo- 
balds juft before, for he dubbed here not fewer than fourfcore 
knights. 

In one of the great apartments is a very good half-length of 
Mr. Sutton, in a black gown furred, and with a white beard. He 
himfclf intended to have filled the poft of mafter; but being feized 
with his laft illnefs, by deed nominated the Reverend John Hut- 
ton to the office. . He died December 12th, 1611, aged 79: his 
body was embalrped, kept in his own houfe till May 1612, when 
it was depofited with great pomp in Chrijt- church ; from whence, 
in 1614 (the chapel in his hofpital being by that time finished) it 
was carried on the fhouldt rs of the poor into the vault prepared 
for its reception. His figure, in a gown, lies recumbent on the 
tomb : on each fide is a man in armour ftanding upright ; and 


• Stow’s Annals > 823 . 
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Above a preacher addreffing a full congregation. This was the 
work of Nicholas Stone , who (including a little monument to Mr. 
Law, one of Mr. Sutton's executors) had four hundred pounds for 
his performance *. 

George Villiers, the fecondof that name, duke of Bucking- 
ham, full-length, in a long wig, and robes of the garter. 

The earl of Shaftjbury, in his chancellor’s robes, fitting. 

Charles Talbot, firft earl, and afterwards duke of Sbrewf- 
bury, a full-length, in robes of the garter, with a white rod, as 
lord treafurer, in 1714, delivered to him by the queen, with her 
dying hand. A nobleman of fine abilities, and fine addrefs, wa- 
vering and unfettled : a ftrong revolutionift j yet, in a little time, 
feduced into a plan of dethroning the very prince whom he had 
invited over. He died negledted by all parties ; permanent only 
in the proteftant religion, to which he was an early convert by the 
arguments of our great ■Tillot/on. He died in February 1718, 
giving, almoft with his laft breath, afiurance of his adherence to 
the church of England. 

The duke of Monmouth, in a long black wig, drefied, if I 
remember right, like the former. 

The munificent Sheldon, archbilhop of Canterbury, is repre- 
fented here, fitting. He did honor to his prqmotion by his pa- 
tron Charles II. whom he attended in his exile. He was equally 
confpicuous for his charity and his piety. He expended above 
fixty-fix thoufand pounds in public and private benefactions, in 
relieving the miferable diftrefled in the time of the peftilence, and 
in redeeming Chriftian flaves. His theatre at Oxford is a magnifi- 

• Mr* Walpole's Anecdotes , ii. 25. 
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cent proof of his refpeft to the univerfity in which he had mod; 
honorably prefided, as warden of the College of All Souls. 

Hana is. a three-quarters piece of Doftor ’Thomas Burnet , matter 
of this houfe, highly celebrated for his learning, and equally fo for 
the fpirit with which he refitted the obtrufion of a Roman catholic 
jnto the office by James II. He was the author of the famous 
Sacred Theory of the Earth, a beautiful and eloquent philofo- 
phical romance : and of the Archaelogia Pbilofopbica. This laft 
fubjefted him to fuch cenfure, for the fceptical opinions it con- 
tained, as to prevent his farther preferment. He died in 1715. 
He is reprefented as a thin man, of a good countenance, in a 
black gown, and ttiort hair. 

The hero William earl Graven is the laft; a full-length, in ar- 
mour, with a truncheon ; and a diftant view of a camp. 

T hese noblemen had all been governors of this great charity. * 

Immediately beyond the Cbarter-houfe, ftood the priory of 
St. John of Jerufalem , of the warlike order of the knights hofpi- 
talers. After the taking of Jerufalem from the Saracens, there 
was a vaft concourfe of pilgrims to the holy fepulchre. A pious 
man of the name of Gerardus , aflociating with other perfons of 
his religious turn, afiumed a black garment, with a white crofs 
on it, with eight fpikes ; and undertook the care of an hofpital, 
before founded at Jerufalem, for the ufe of the pilgrims ; and alfo 
to protect them from infults on the road, either in coming or re- 
turning. Godfrey of Bologne firft inftituted the order ; and, in 
reward of the valour of Gerardus , at the battle of Afcalon, en- 
dowed the knights with great eftates, to enable them to fupport 
the end of their order : the kings of France were the fovereigns. 
After the lofs of Jerufalem , they retired from place to place; but, 
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having taken Rhodes , fixed there, and were then ftyled knights of 
Rhodes. But, in 1522, on the lofs of that ifiand, they retreated 
to Malta , and were afterwards known by the name of knights of 
Malta. The order, before the reparation of England from the 
church of Rome , confifted of eight nations. The world is filled 
with their prodigious valour. 

icA' J ORDAN Briset, and Muriel his wife, perfons of tank, founded 

' this houfe in the year 1100, and it received confecration from 

//erar/rar, patriarch of Jerv/alem. This order at firft ftyled itfclf 
fervant to the poor fervants of the hofpital at JeruJalem ; but 
their vaft endowments infeCted them with an uncommon degree 
of pride. The whole order had, in different parts of Chriftendom , 
nineteen thoufand manors. In 1323, the revenues of the Englijb 
knights templars were bellowed on them. This' gave them fuch 
importance, that the prior was ranked as firft baron of England, 
and lived in the higheft ftate. Their luxury gave offence to the 
rebels of Kent and FJfex, in 1381. Thefe levellers burnt their 
houfe to the ground j but it foon rofe with double Iplendor. The 
firft prior was Garnerius de Neapoli ; the laft. Sir IViiliam Wejlon, 
who, on the fuppreffion by Henry VIII. had a penfion of a thou- 
fand a yearj but died on AJcenfion-day , 154.0, the very day that 
the houfe was fuppreffed *, entirely of a broken heart. His 
monument is preferved by a drawing in the collection of DoCtor 
Combes. His figure lay recumbent, beneath rich gothic arches. 
It had a long beard, and is reprefented greatly emaciated. Its 
revenue at that time, according to Dugdale, was £. 2,385. 
12s. 8 d. 


• Newcour /, i. 668. 
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The houfe and church remained entire during the reign of 
Henry , for he chofe to keep in them his tents and toils for the 
chace. In that of his fen, the church, which for the beauty of its 
tower (which was graven, gilt, and enameled) was blown up with 
gunpowder, by order of the protestor Somerjet , and the ftones 
carried towards the building his palace in the Strand. In the next 
reign, a part of'the choir which remained, and fome fide-chapels, 
were repaired by cardinal Pole, and Sir Thomas Trejbam was ap- 
pointed lord prion*.: but the reftoration was fhort-lived, being 
again fuppr effedijb^&izabetb. 

The buildings severed a great extent-of ground : and are now 
occupied by St. Jobn’s-jquare. The magnificent gateway ftill 
remains; James 1 % made a grant of*. it to Sir Roger IVilbrabam, 
who made- it his habitation. 

AylxsburV-house and gardens were other parts of die pof 
feflionsqf. thofe knights. They were granted to the Bruces, earls 
of AyleJBury who made the houfe their refidence. Earl Robert , 
deputy.earl-marfbal, dates numbers of his letters, in 1671, from 
Aylejburybouje, Cferkenwell. , Aylejbury-jireet now covers the fite. 
of the houfe and gardens. , . *• 

The fame Jordan Brifet, not fatisfied with, the former great en- 
dO^nPienV gave: to one Robert, a pfieft, fourteea acres of land 
almoft adjoining to the firft, to build on them a religious houfe. 
He aCcOrdihgly founded one to the honor of God and the aflump- 
tion of our lady, which he filled with Black Nuns of the order of 
St.: Benedict. The firft priorefs was Cbriftina ; the laft, Ifabella 
Satkville, of the family of the prefent duke of Dprjet. She ap- 

# Mr. Brooke, Somerjet Herald* 
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pointed her coufin, lord Buckhurfi , executor of her will, made 
February 19th 1569, if his lordfhip would undertake the trouble. 
She was buried in the conventual church ; a fmall brafs plate 
informs us (he died in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Sir 'Thomas Chaloner , tutor to prince Henry, built a fine houfe 
in the clofe of the priory, and on it infcribed thefe apt verfes, 

Cafta tides fupereft, velatae tedla forores 
Ifta relegatae defemere licet : 

Nam reoerandai Hjmtn hie vota jugalia fervat, 

Veflalemque forum meate fovere ftudet 


Parish Clerks 
our antient 
ACTORS. 


The church was made parochial. Part of the cloifters re- 
main, at left till very lately, as did part of the nun’s hall. . In 
very antient records it was ftyled, EccJeJia Beat a Marta de fonte 
Clericorum , from a well near it, at which the parifii-clerks of Lon- 
don were accuftomed to meet annually to perform their myfteries. 
Or facred dramatical plays. In 1391, they performed before the 
king and queen, and whole court, three days fucceflively. Thefe 
amufements, with much more fubftantial peace-offerings, were 
prefented to Richard, to divert his refentment againft the good 
citizens, for a riot of no very great moment againft the biftiop of 
Salijbury\. And in 1409, they performed the creation of the 
world, which lafted eight days j and moft of the nobility and 
gentry of England honored them with their prefence. — But to re- 
turn to the chureh. Befides the venerable priorefs, here was in- 
terred the lord prior of the knights hofpitalers above-mentioned. 


• Fuller's Church Hiltory, book vi. 27S. 
t Holinjbtd, 478. 
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Sir William Wefton , who lies under a tomb, beneath an arch of 
neat gothic work. The brafs is loft, but there is Hill his effigies 
reprefented in his Ihroud, emaciated by death } but admirably cut 
in ftone. IVeevcr preferves part of his epitaph ; but it gives us 
nothing hiftorical *. That great colleftor of funeral monuments 
and infcriptions lies here himfelf. He died in 1634 f, aged 
56, and left his own quaint epitaph : 

Lankajhire gave me birth, and Cambridge education. 

Middle/ex gave me death, and this church my humation ; 

And Christ to me hath given, 

A place with him in heaven. 

I shall conclude, with having obferved here the plain monu- 
ment of Gilbert Burnet , bifhop of Sali/bury. His literary merits 
and demerits have been fo fully difcufied, that I rather chufe to 
refer the readers to the writers who have -undertaken the talk. 
Let his excellent difeharge of his epifcopal funflion, expiate 
the errors, which his enemies, of each party, fo liberally impute 
to him. 

Now I am on the outfide of the church again, let me, in this 
revival of archery, direft the attention of the brethren and fifters 
of the bow to the epitaph of Sir William Woody a celebrated 
archer, who died in 1691, set. 82. May their longevity equal 
his 1 but when they have made their laft fhot, I hope that the 
Royal Britijh Bowmen have provided an abler bard, to celebrate 
their ikill, than fell to the lot of poor William Wood J. 

• Funeral Monuments, 430. 

+ Fuller's Worthies, 117 . 

| Stow, iL book iv. 67. 
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Close to Clerkenwell-greett ftands Albemarle, or Newcaftle- 
houfe-, the property and refidence of the mad dutchefs, and widow 
of the fecond duke of Albemarle, and laft furviving daughter and 
coheirefs of Cavendijb duke of Newcajlle , who died here in 1734. 
At p. 164 fome account is given of this lady. The houfe is en- 
tire, and at prefent occupied by a cabinet-maker. In the garden 
is the entire fide of the cloifter of the nunnery, and part of the 
wall, and a door belonging to the nuns hall. Scattered over the 
ground are the remains of the antient monuments of Sir Richard 
Wefion, and others, lhamefully ruined, being flung here during 
the rebuilding of the church. 

Opposite to this houfe is another, very large, afcended to by a 
long flight of fteps. It is now divided into three houfes. It is 
called Oliver Cromwell's-, and tradition fays, it was his place of 
conference with Ireton, Bradjhaw, and others. If it had been his 
refidence, it probably was ufurped from fome of the loyalifts, and 
made his manfion, before he attained his fullnefs of power, and 
lived in regal ftate at Whitehall. 

In the fields, at a fmall diftance from Clerkenwell, is the New 
River Head, the great repofitory which fupplies the largeft por- 
tion of our capital with water. To give a greater extent of 
fervice, of late years another refervoir has been made on the 
heights, at a little diftance to the north of the former. This is 
fupplied with water from the firfl: by means of an engine, which is 
worked by horfes, forcing the water up the afcent ; fr<Jm hence it 
ftreams down to places which the other had not the power of 
benefiting. Thefe refervoirs may be called the Heart of the 
work. The element, efientially ufeful as the vital fluid, at firft 
rulhes through veins of vaft diameter divides into Idler -, and 

again 
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again into thoufands of ramifications, which fupport the life of this 
molt populous city. 

No one ought to be ignorant that this unfpeakable benefit is 
owing to a Welshman ! Sir Hugh Middelton, of Denbigh \ 
who, on September 20th, 1608, began, and on September 29th, 
1613, completed the great work. He brought the water from 
Amwelly in Hertfordjhire , a diftance of twenty, but, from the ne- 
ceflity of making a detour to avoid hills and vallies, it was increaf- 
cd to thirty-eight miles three-quarters and fixteen poles. Yet it 
was impoflible to elcape difficulties. His daring fpirit penetrated 
the hills in feveral places : and carried the river over two vallies. 
Over one it extended fix hundred and fixty feet in length, and 
thirty in height : and over another, four hundred and fixty-two 
feet in length. The original fource of this river was, by the vaft 
increafe of London , found inadequate to its wants. The New 
River company found it necefiary to have recourfe to another 
fupply. They applied to parlement for powers to obtain it from 
the river Lee , the property of the city. London oppofed the bene- 
fit intended its inhabitants j but in vain, parlement wifely deter- 
mined againft their objections : fo the bleffing was forced upon 
them ! and the river Lee fupplies the greater part of the wants of 
the city. Sir Hugh Middelton was ruined by the execution 
of his projeCt. So little was the benefit underftood, that, for above 
thirty years, the feventy-two (hares, it was divided into, (hared 
only five pounds apiece. Each of thefe (hares was fold originally 
for a hundred pounds. Within this twelvemonth they were 
fold at nine thoufand pounds a lhare j and lately at ten thou- 
fand : and are increafing, becaufe their profits increafe, on which 
their dividends are grounded. Half of the feventy-two lhares 
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are called king's (hares, and are in lefs eftimation than the others, 
becaufe fubjedt to a grant of five hundred pounds a year, made 
fo long ago as the reign of James I. when the water was firft 
brought to London , or foon after. 

I now defcend to the 'Temple , and refume my journey along 
Fleet-Jlreet, as far as the fouthern extremity of the walls of London, 
the antient precindt ; to follow them to their oppofite end near the 
Tower ; to defcribe their neighboring fuburbs, and the parts of 
the city bordering on their interior fides. Thefe, with the city 
itfelf, (hall form the final confideration, together with the fuburbs 
which point to Blackwall , and (orm a ftreet of amazing extent. 

Just beyond the entrance into Chancery -lane, is St. Dunjlan’t 
church. The faint to whom it was dedicated was a perlon of 
great ingenuity ; and excelled in painting, engraving, and mulic. 
From the following lines it appears that he was the inventor of 
the /Eolian harp : 

St. Dunjlan’t harp fall by the wall. 

Upon a pin did hang a. 

The harp itielf, with ly and all, 

Untonch’d by hand did twang a *. 

For this he was reprefented to king Athelftan as a conjuror. He 
was an excellent workman in brals and iron. It was when thus 
employed at his forge, that he feized the devil by the nole with 
the red-hot tongs, till he roared again. The daemon had vificed 
him in a female form, and fuffered for intruding on this woman- 
hating faint. 

# New View of londtn, i. 115. 
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SERJEANT’S-INN, FLEET-STREET. 

His church is probably of very antient foundation : yet the 
firft mention of it is in 1237, when the abbot and convent of 
JVeftminfter bellowed it on Henry III j who bellowed the profits 
on the Domus Cmver/orum , or the houfe for converted Jews.* 
The two figures of favages on the outfide of the clock, ftriking 
the quarters with their clubs, were fet up in 1671, and are much 
admired by the gaping populace. 

Next to the Temple , is another Serjeant' s-Inn, deftined, origi- 
nally, for the fame purpofe as that in Chancery -lane. And nearer 
to the Thames, a little eall of the King's-bencb Walks, Hood the 
church and convent of Carmelites , or White Friars ; founded in 
1241, by Sir Richard Grey , ancellor of the lord Greys of Codnor. 
Edward I. bellowed on them more ground, that they rn'ight en- 
large their buildings. The order originated from the hermits of 
Mount Carmel, who inhabited the mountain which Elias and 
Eli/eus inhabited. On the difiolution its revenues were £. 63. 
as. 4 d. Part of the houfe was granted by Henry to Richard 
More/que j and the chapter-houfe, and other parts, to his phyfician 
William Butts, immortalized by Sbake/pear. Edward VI. be- 
llowed the houfe inhabited by Doctor Butts, together with the 
church, to the bilhop of W ircejter, and his fuccefiors. It was 
afterwards demolilhed, with all its tombs, and leveral houfes, in- 
habited in the reign of Edward VI. by people of falhion. That 
church was built by Sir Robert Knolles, a great warrior in the 
time of Edward III. and Richard II ; who was honorably interred 
here in 1407. John Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, in 1382, in 
his youthful years. Elizabeth wife of Henry earl of Kent, who 
had wailed his fubllance by gaming. That noble family had for 
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JPOLT-COURT. 


Salisbury- 

Court* 


DR. JOHNSON. 

fome time a houfe in the White Friars. John lord Gray, Ton to 
Reginald lord Gray , of Wilton , in 1418 : and numbers of others 
of the common gentry. 

I must by no means omit Bolt-court, the long refidence of 
Doftor Samuel Johnson, a man of the ftrongeft natural abili- 
ties, great learning, a moft retentive memory, of the deepeft and 
moft unaffefted piety and morality, mingled with thofe numerous 
weaknefles and prejudices which his friends have kindly taken 
care to draw from their dread abode. I brought on myfelf his 
tranfient anger, by obferving, that in his tour in Scotland he once 
had “ long and woeful experience of oats being the food of men 
“ in Scotland, as they were of horfes in England .” It was a 
national reflection unworthy of him, and I fhot my bolt. In re- 
turn he gave me a tender hug *. Con amore, he alfo faid of me, 
The dog is a Whig f. I admired the virtues of lord Rujfel, and 
pitied his fall. I fhould have been a Whig at the Revolution. 
There have been periods fince, in which I Ihould have been, 
what I now am, a moderate Tory; afupporter, as far as my little 
influence extends, of a well-poifed balance between the crown 
and people : but, Ihould the fcale preponderate againft the Salus 
populi, that moment may it be faid. The dog's a Whig ! 

Farther to the weft of White Friars, is Salijbury-court, once 
the inn or city manflon of the bilhops of Salijbury ■, afterwards of 
the Sackvilles : held at firft by a long leafe from the fee, and then 

• See Doctor John jon’s Journey to the Wefttrn IJlands, p. 296 — See his 
Dictionary, article Oats — and my Voyage to the Htbridu, firft edition. 
t Mr. Bofwtl ' s Journal, 268. 
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changed by bifhop Jewel, for a valuable confideration from that 
great family. It was fucceffively called Sackville-houje, and Dor- 
Jet-houfe. The great lord Buckburft, created by James I. earl of 
Dorjet , wrote here his Porrex and Ferrex , a tragedy, which was 
performed at Whitehall, before queen Elizabeth. He was equally 
great as a ftatefman and author. Here alfo died two of his fuc- 
ceflors : the laft was the gallant earl (of whom lord Clarendon 
gives fo great a character) who retired here on the murder of his 
royal mafter, and never after quitted the place. 

T he houfe being pulled down, was fucceeded by other build- 
ings, among which was a magnificent theatre, built after the 
Reftoration, by Sir Cbriftopber Wren •, in which the company of 
comedians, called the duke of Fork’s fervants, performed under 
the patentee. Sir William Davenant. Here Betterton, and the beft 
aftors of the time, entertained the public, till its tafte grew fo de- 
praved that the new manager, Dottor Davenant, was obliged to 
call in aid, mufic and rich fcenery, to fupport his houfe. 

The church of St. Bride's, with its fine fteeple, built by the 
fame great architect, but loft in the various houfes of the ftreet, 
ftands farther on, on the fouth fide. It was dedicated to St. Brid- 
get ; whether lhe was Iri/b, or whether fhe was Scotch ; whether fhe 
was maiden, or whether fhe was wife, I will not dare to determine 
the conteft. Her church was originally fmall ; but, by the piety 
of William Finer, warden of the Fleet about the year 1480, was 
enlarged with a body and fide-ailes, and ornamented with grapes 
and vine-leaves, in allufion to his name. It was deftroyed by the 
great fire, and rebuilt foon after in its prefent form. 

Not far from this church lived the famous printer, Wynkyn de 
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Bridewell. 


Arx Palatina. 


Worde, at his inn or houfe, the Faulcotr, 1)111 1 find he cnprynted 
his Fruyte of Tymes, in 1515, at the fygne of the fonne, in Fleet- 
Jtreet. 

Not far from the White Friars , near the weft fide of Fleet- 
ditch, was a well, dedicated to one of the St. Brides , or Bridgets. 
This gave name to the parifh-church, and the antient palace of 
Bridewell, which was honored with the refidence of feveral of our 
monarchs, even as early as king John. It was formed partly out of 
the remains of an antient caftle, the weftern Arx Palatina of the city, 
which flood near the little river Fleet, near to the ‘Thames . In 
1087, William the Conqueror gave many of the choiceft materials 
towards the rebuilding of St. Paul's cathedral, which had been 
deftroyed by fire. And Henry I. gave as many of the ftones, from 
the walls of the caftle-yard, as ferved to inclofe and form the 
gates, and precindfc of the church. Notwithftanding this, the 
dwelling remained, and became the refidence of feveral of our 
monarchs*. To this palace that arbitrary prince convened all 
the abbots, and other heads of religious houfes, Englijb and 
foreign, and fqueezed out of them a hundred thoufand pounds ; 
in thofe days an enormous fum. From the Cijlercians, who would 
not own his fupremacy, not lefs than thirty-three thoufand. 
Henry VIII. rebuilt the palace, in a molt magnificent manner, for 
'the reception of the emperor Charles V. who vifited England in 
152a. After all the expence, the emperor lodged in Black Friars, 
and his fuite in the new palace -, and a gallery of communication 
'•Was flung over the ditch, and a pafiage cut through die city wall 

-• fiew’j Smrvaie, 11 6 . J )*g Job's St, PauPt, 6. 
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Into the emperor's apartments. The king often lodged here, 
particularly in 1529, when the queftion of his marriage with 
queen Catherine was agitated at Black Friars. It fell afterwards 
into decay, and was begged by the pious prelate Ridley, from 
Edward VI. to be converted to fome charitable purpofe. That 
of a houfe of correction was determined on, for vagabonds of each 
fex and all denominations. The firft time I vifited the place, 
there was not a fingle male prifoner, and about twenty female. 
They were confined on a ground-floor, and employed in beating 
of hemp. When the door was opened, by the keeper, they ran 
towards it like fo many hounds in kennel ; and prefented a moft 
moving fight? about twenty young creatures, the eldeft not ex- 
ceeding fixteen, many of them with angelic faces, divefted of 
every angelic paffion ; and featured with impudence, impenitency, 
and profligacy* and cloathed in the filken tatters of fqualid 
finery. A magifterial 1 a national opprobrium 1 ! ! — What a difad- 
vantageous contrail to the Spinbuis, in Amsterdam, where the con- 
fined fit under the eye of a matron fpinning or fewing, in plain and 
neat dreffes, provided by the public. No trace of their former 
lives appears in their countenances * a thorough reformation 
feems to have been effected, equally to the emolument and honor 
of the republic. This is alfo the place of confinement for dif- 
obedient and idle apprentices. They are kept ieparate, in airy 
cells ; and have an allotted tafk to be performed in a certain time. 
They, the men and women, are employed in beating hemp, pick- 
ing oakum, and packing of goods, and are faid to earn their 
maintenance. 

But Bridewell is not only a prifon for the diffolute, but a hof- 
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pital for the education of the induftrious youth. Here twenty 
Arts matters (as they are ftyled) confuting of decayed tradefmen, 
fuch as fhoemakers, taylors, flax-dreflers, and weavers, have 
houfes, and receive apprentices, who are inftru&ed in feveral 
trades •, the matters receiving the profit of their labors. After 
the boys have ferved their time with credit, they are payed ten 
pounds to begin the world with j and are entitled to the freedom 
of the city. They are drefled in blue, with a white hat. The 
proceflion of thefe, and the children of Cbrijt’s Hofpital, on Eafter 
Monday and Tue/day, to St. Bride's church, affords to the humane 
the moft pleafing fpe&acle, as it excites the reflection of the mul- 
titudes thus refcued from want, profligacy, and perdition. The 
number of vagrants, and other indigent and miferable people, 
received into this houfe the laft year, was feven hundred and fix- 
teen j many of whom had phyfic, and other relief, as their neccf- 


fities required, at the expence of the hofpital^^^^ 
m&ot the original building yet remains ; «s-doe» the magni- vl 

ficent flight of antient ftairs, which leads to the prefent court of 
juftice, which is a handfome apartment. Contiguous to it is the r 
room of punilhment ; but in our mild country, no other inftru- 
ment is to be feen in it but a large whipping ftocks. This is faid 
to have been the place in which the fentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced againft the worthy princefs, which had been concluded 
on in the oppofite monaftery. 

The hall opens into the court-room. Over the chimney is the 
celebrated portrait of Edward VI. by Holbein , reprefenting that 
monarch beftowing the charter of Bridewell , to Sir George Barnes , 
the lord mayor : by him is William earl of Pembroke, a great 
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favorite and diftinguifhed character ; and Thomas Goodrich, bilhop 
of Ely, and lord chancellor of England: and in a corner is the 
head of the celebrated painter. There are doubts whether this 
picture was completed by Holbein -, for his death, and that of the 
king 1 , very loon followed the folemnity it records. 

Sir William Withers, lord mayor of London, is painted, repre- 
fented on horfeback. He was prefident in 174-^ and bellowed 
on this hofpital the iron gates and marble pavement. 

Sir William Turner, in long hair, furred robe, and gold chain j 
the face very fine. This gentleman was lord mayor in 1669 ; a 
native of Kirk Leefbam, in Yorkjhire, and a mod liberal benefadtor 
to his native place. He was painted by Mr. Beale, for Mr. 

Knollys , who prefented it to the governors of Bridewell. 

Another portrait, of Sir Robert Geoffry, with long wig, and 
furred robes, dated 1593. Two very fine portraits, of Charles II. 
fitting, and James II. Handing, by Lely. Finally, a pidlure of 
Sling Jby Bethel, efqi lord mayor in 1756 ; the laft work of the 
psunter Hudjon. 

The creek, called Fleet-ditcb, had its entrance from the Thames Fleet-ditch. 
immediately below Bridewell ; and reached as far as Holborn- ' 
bridge, at the foot of Holbom-hill •, and received into it the little 
river Fleet, Tummill brook, and another called Oldbourn , which 
gave name to that vaft llreet. The tide flowed up as high as 
Hclbom-bridge, and brought up barges of confiderable burden. 

Over it were four Hone bridges, and on the fides extenfive quays 
and warehoufes. It was of fuch utility, that it was Icoured and 
kept open at vail expence ■, and, not later than 1 606, near twenty- 
eight thoufand pounds were expended for that purpofe. 
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In the performing of this work, at the depth of fifteen feet, were 
found feveral Roman utenfils ; and a little deeper, a great quan- 
tity of Roman coins, in filvef, copper, brafs, and other metals, but 
none in gold. At Holborn-brldge were found two brazen Lares, 
about four inches long; one a Bacchus , the other a Ceres. It is 
a probable cohjeftufe that thefe were thrown in by the affrighted 
Romans, at the approach of the enraged Boadkla , who foOn took 
ample revenge on her infultirtg conquerors. Here were alfo 
found numbers of Saxon antiquities, fpurs, weapons, keys, feals, 
&c. ; alfo medals, crofles, and crucifixes, which might Irkewife 
have been flung in on occafion of fame alarm. 

This canal was afterwards neglefted,and became a nufance ; 
was filled up, and a fewer formed beneath to convey the water to 
the river. The fine market, which extends the whole length of 
the old ditch, rofe in its place in 1733; in which year an aft was 
palled to empower the lord mayor and citizens to fill up the 
ditch at their own expence, and to veil the fee-fimpie of the 
ground in them and their fucceflors for ever. I recolleft die 
prefent noble approach to Black friars -bridge, the well-built open- 
ing of Chatham-placZ, a muddy and genuine ditch. This had 
been the mouth of the creek, which, as Stow informs us, in 1307 
was of depth and width fufficient “ that ten or twelve ihips 
“ navies at once, with merchandizes, were wont to come to the 
'* aforefaid bridge of Fleete It muft be reCollefted, that at 
this period there were drawbridges upon London- bridge, through 
which Ihips of a certain fize might pafs, and difcharge their car- 
goes in the mouth of the Fleet. 

* Survay of London, p. 15. 

This 
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B L A C K F R I A R S-B RIDGE. 

This end of Blackfriars-bridge now- fills the filthy mouth of 
Fleet-ditch. This elegant ftru&ure was built after the defign of 
Mr. Robert Mylne. It confifts of nine arches, the center of which 
is a hundred feet wide. The whole length nine hundred and 
ninety-five feet ; the breadth of the carriage-way twenty-eight 
feet j of the two footways feven each. Oyer each ,pier is a recefs, 
an apology for the beautiful pairs of ionic pillars which fopport them. 
The effedt of this lingular application of columns is beautiful from 
the river. The equinoctial tides rife here to the heighth of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. — The firft ftone of this bridge was laid on 
Offober 30th, 1760 j and it was completed about the latter end of 
the year 1768 j at the expence of £. 152,840. 3s. 10 d*. The 
magnificent profpedt from the top is fo well defcribed in the Tour 
through London t (a little book that no walker of tafte fhould he 
without) that I muft refer my reader to that judicious and pleafing 
compilation, to which I freely acknowlege my frequent obliga- 
tion. 

On the eaft fide of Fleet-market , Hands the Fleet-pri/on, for 
debtors, founded at left as early as the firft of Richard I. It 
was alfo the place of confinement for fuch who had incurred the 
dilpleafure of that arbitrary court, the Star Chamber; This pri- 
fbn became fuch a fcene of cruelty, that, in the year 1729, a moft 
benevolent fet of gentlemen, prototypes of the good Howard, 
formed themfelves into a committee, to fearch into the horrors of 
the gloomy gaol. 

Unpitied, and unheard, where mifery moans. 

Where ficknefs pines, where thirft and hunger burns, 

# Mr, Nortbouk. t Printed for J . Wallis. 

And 
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io3 FLEET-PRISON, AND FLEET-MARRIAGES. 

And poor misfortune feels the la(h of vice. 

While in the land of liberty. The land 
Whofe every ftreet and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants rag’d j 

Snatch’d the lean morfel from the ftarving mouth ; 1 

Tore from cold wint’ry limbs the tatter’d weed 5 
Even robb’d them of the laft of comforts, fleep ; 

The free-born Briton to the dungeon chain’d. 

Or, as the lull of cruelty prevail’d. 

At pleafure mark’d him with inglorious (tripes ; 

* And crufh’d out lives by fecret barbarous ways. 

Thomson. 

All thefe barbarities were realized. The Houfe of Commons, the 
year preceding, had taken up the enquiries *; and found that Hug- 
gins > warden of the Fleet, and Bambridge, his deputy, and William 
ASlon, turnkey, had exercifed mod Ihocking cruelties. Thole 
xnonfters were tried for the murder of five unhappy men, who 
died under the mod horrid treatment from diem. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding the profecution was recommended from the throne, and 
conducted by the ableft lawyers, to the concern of all good men 
thefe wretches efcaped their merited punilhment f. 

Proflic ate wa ^ing along the ftreet, in my youth, on the fide next to 

Marriages. this prifon, I have often been tempted by the queftion, Sir, will 
you be p leafed to walk in and be married ? Along this mod lawlels 
ipace was hung up the frequent fign of a male and female hand 
conjoined, with. Marriages performed within, written beneath. 

• See State Trials, vol. ix. page 107. 

t The'fame, page* 112, 145, 185, *03, *09, 218.— For farther particulars 
refpe&ing this priloii, fee Mr. Howard on Prifons, oftavo, 177. 
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A dirty-fellow invited you in. The parfon was feen walking be- 
fore his (hop ; a fqualid profligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid 
night-gown, with a fiery face, and ready to couple you for a dram 
of gin, or roll of tobacco. Our great chancellor, lord Hard- 
wick, put thefe demons to flight, and faved thoufands from the 
mifery and difgrace which would be entailed by thefe extempo- 
rary thoughtlefs unions. 

I shall now give a general view of the Walls , the antient de- 
fence of the city > and of the Town-ditcb, a work of confiderable 
labor. In my progrefs I (hall point out whatloever was remark- 
able in the adjacent fuburbs, or the parts within the city which 
border on the walls. There never was any alteration made in 
the courfe of this firft precinft, which was prcferved through all 
fucceeding ages j and in every reparation or additional ftrength 
which was thought neceflary. Its direction was from the firft 
irregular. The Romans , as was frequently the cafe, confulted the 
neceflity of the ground *. It commenced at the Palatine- tower, 
ran in a ftrait line along the eminence of Ludgate-bill , and above 
Fleet-ditcb, as far as Newgate j then fuddenly was carried north- 
erly to a fpot a little beyond Alderjgate , and at that place ran 
ftrait in a northern dir eft ion almoft to Cripplegate j from 
whence it refumed a ftrait eaftern courfe as far as Bijhopjgate, in 
which a long remnant of the wall, ftill called London Wall, is to 
be feen. From Bijhcpfgate it aflumes a gentle curvature pointed 
to the Lower, over the fite of which it originally pafled, and pro- 
bably finifhed in a Caftellum in this, as it did in the weftern extre- 
mity. Another wall guarded the river, and ran the whole length 

# Vegttius* 
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THE T'OWN-DITGE 


Town-ditch. 


Black Fkiaks. 


of the fouth fide of the city, on the direction of the vaft ftreot 
called Thames -fireeU But all this I lhall particularize in my. walk 
round the antient walls. 

• I" shall firft mention another confiderable addition to the- 
ftrength of thofe fortifications. The Town- ditch was a ftupendou* 
piece of work, began in the reign of king John, in 121 1, by the 
Londoners themfelves, poffibly as a prote&ion againft their own; 
monarch; who, in refentment to them, had juft removed the Ex- 
chequer to Northampton. It was two hundred feet broad, and: 
extended, on the outfide of the walls, from T mer-ditch quite to. 
Cbrift's Hofpital. Notwithftanding the multitude of hands em- 
ployed, it was not finilhed in lefs than two years. It was filled 
with water, as is evident from the quantity of good fifli Stow in- 
forms us was taken in it *. T he citizens for fome centuries were 
at great expence in cleanfing and keeping it open : but, after the 
laft; attempt, in 1595, the work was given over, it became (table 
land, and was foon covered with buildings. 

Th«. weftern wall terminated near the river with a fort, which 
I apprehend to have been the caftle of Montfitchet , foon to be 
mentioned. 

Within the walls, oppofite to Bridewell, ftood the great houfe 
of Black Friars, or Dominicans j founded by the intereft and ex- 
hortations of Robert Kilwar by, archbilhop of Canterbury , about 
1*276 ; when Gregory Rockfley , and the barons of London, pre- 
fented him with the ground. Edward I. and his queen Elianor 
became great benefa&ors; by the afliftance of whom, the arch- 
bilhop built the monaftery, and a large church richly ornamented. 


• Survaie, i. p. 47. 
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HOUSE OF THE BE A C K FRIARS. 

This obtained every immunity which any religious houfe had. Its 
precinct was very large, had four gates, and contained numbers 
of ihops ; the inhabitants of which were fubjedt only to the king, 
the fuperior of the houle, and their own juftices. It alfo became 
a fandtuaiy for debtors, and even malefactors j a privilege whidh 
it preferved even long after the fupprefllon of religious houfes. 

To make way for this foundation, two lanes were pulled down, 
and part of the city wall j which laft was rebuilt immediately by 
a charter granted by Edward I. for that purpofe. The cdftle Of 
Montficbet alfo fell a facrifice to this houfe. It was built by Gil- 
bert de Montficbet , a follower of the Conqueror : and, growing 
ruinous, by gift of the king the materials were ufed for the build- 
ing of the church, on the fite of this antient tower. The Church 
became a falhionable place of interment of people of rank; and to 
be buried in the habit of the order, was thought to be a fore pre- 
fervative again A: 'the attacks of the devil. Among other illuftri- 
ous perfonagQS was Hubert de Burgh , earl -of Kent, and his wife 
Margaret, lifter to Alexander II. king of Scotland ; the heart of 
queen Elianor j lord Fanbope j that patron Of learning John Tip- 
toft, earl of Worcefter, beheaded in 1470 ; fames Toucbet, earl of 
Audley, beheaded in 1497 ; Sir Thomas Brandon, knight of the 
Garter 5 William Courteney, earl of Devonjbire ; and much other 
great and noble duft. 

Ik the fame church were alfo held feveral parlements. The 
remarkable one of 1450, in the reign of Henry VI. was adjourned 
from Wefiminfter to this place j here the weak monarch vainly 
endeavoured to divert the ftorm raifed by his fubjefts againft the 
favorite of his queen, William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk ; and by 
a poor expedient, a fimulatcd exile , drove him to rnftant death. 

E e 2 Hejie, 
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REMARKABLE TRANSACTIONS 


Here, in 1524, Henry VIIT. held another, in order to opprels 
his fubjefts with an aid of eight hundred thoufand pounds, to carry 
on his imprudent wars. The virtue of the commons refitted the 
demand, and gave him only a moderate tax. This was called 
the Black patlement, as it began amongft the Black Monks , at 
Wejlminfter -, and ended among the Black Friars. 

Here cardinal Campeggio , and cardinal Wolfey, fat, in 1529, as 
judges and legates, on the queftion of divorce between Henry and 
the ill-fated princefs Catherine of Arragon j Henry and his queen 
at that time refiding in the palace of Bridewell , ready to attend 
the farcical citations of that court. And in this place Wolfey him- 
felf fell from all his greatnefs ; for here began the parlement which 
gave the fentence of premunire , the laft ftroke to all his prolpe- 
rity. 

With all the great events which honored this houfe, its reve- 
nues, at the diflolution, were only one hundred pounds fifteen 
lhillings and five pence. Bifhop Fijher held it in commendam ; 
and in 1538, with fifteen brethren, furrendered it to the king. 
Edward VI. afterwards granted it to Sir ‘Thomas Cawarden. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the Black Friars became a 
place much inhabited by people of falhion. Among others, lord 
Her bet t, fon of William , fourth earl o i Worcefter, had a houfe 
here, which queen Elizabeth, in 1600, honored with her prefence, 
on occafion of his nuptials with the daughter and heirefs of John 
lord Rujfel, fon of Francis earl of Bedford. The queen was met 
at the water-fide by the bride, and carried to her houfe in a leblica 
by fix knights ; her majefty dined there, and fupped in the fame 
neighborhood, with lord Cobham ; where there was “ a memora- 
“ ble malke of 8 ladies, and a ftraunge dawnce new invented. 

" Their 
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AT BLACK FRIARS. 


t€ Their attire is this : each hath a Ikirt of cloth of filver} a rich 
** waftcoat wrought with hikes, and gold and filver'} a mantell 
** of carnacion taffete, call under the arme } and there haire loofe 
<c about there Ihoulders, curioufly knotted and interlaced. Mrs. 

** Fitton leade} thefe 8 ladys mafkers choofe 8 ladies more 
** to dawnce the meafures. Mrs. Fitton went to the queen, and 
“ woed her dawnce : her majefty (the love of EJfex rankling in 
“ her breaft) alked what Ihe was ? AffeRion, Ihe faid : AffeRion ! 

“ faid the queen, AffeRion is falle. Yet her.majeftie role up and 
ct dawnced At this time the queen was fixty : furely, as Mr. 

Walpole obferved, it was at that period as natural for her to be 
in love ! — I mult not forget, that in her paflage from the bride’s 
to lord Cobbam' s, (he went through the houfe of Do&or Puddin, 
and was prefented by the doflor with a fan. — The Count de Tillier, 
ambaflfador of France , in the latter end of the reign of James I. 
relided here. During his refidence in England, the dreadful acci- 
dent, called the Fatal Vejpers, happened near his houfe. A cele- Fatal Vespers. 
brated preacher of the order of the Jefuits, father Drury , gave a 
fermon to a large audience of Britijb fubjets, in a fpacious room 
tip three pair of ftairs. In the midft of the difcourfe the floor 
fell, and ninety-four perfons, befides the preacher, perifhed. It 
is difgufting to reflect on the uncharitable bigotry of the times. 

The Protejlants confidered the accident as a judgment on the 
Catholics , for thtir idolatry i the Catholics attributed it to a plot 
of the Protejlants , to bring definition oh their diffenting bre- 
thren. 

Apothecaries-hall is within this precint} a large and Apothecaries. 


• Sydney Payers^ ii. 203 . 
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diandfome building, in which medicines of all kinds are prepared, 
and fold at a cheap rate : here alfo are made up the chefts of 
medicines for the army and navy. It was finiihed in 1670 : but 
•I am not acquainted with the time of the firft eftablilhment of 
this ufeful inftitucion : perhaps in that of James I. there being in 
•the hall the portrait of that monarch, and a buft of his apothe- 
cary, Gideon Delaune. 

King’s Print. Within this diftrift was the King's Printing-houje in which 
1 N c Houo£ ' bibles, common prayers, proclamations, and every thing refpe&ing 

•the public, were heretofore printed. Here, in the time of Charles I. 
was made that dreadful omilfion, in the feventh commandment, of, 
< Tbou shalt commit adultery ; for which archbilhop Laud very 
.properly laid a heavy fine on the Stationers company, to whom 
•the printing of the facred book is committed by patent. The 
Spectator wittily obferves, that he fears that many young profli- 
gates, of both fexes, are poflefled of this fpurious edition, and ob- 
serve the commandment according to that faulty reading. 
Ludoate. The firft gate in .tlm fouthern part of the walls is Ludgate, 

which ftood on the middle of Ludgate-hill. This, and every 
other gate in the city, are at prelent pulled down, temple-bar 
■excepted. Ludgate was built during the wars of the barons with 
king John: in 1215, they entered the city, and deftroyed the 
houfes of the devoted Jews ; and with their houies repaired the 
-walls, and built this gate. When it was taken down to be re- 
built, in 1586, a ftone, with this infeription in Hebrew , was found 
lodged in the wall. “ This is the ward of Rabbi Mojes , the foa 
** of the honorable Rabbi JJaac'' It was in my memory a 
wretched prifon for debtors : it commenced what was called a 
iree-prifon, in I37J, but foon loft that privilege. It was enlarged, 
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L U D G A T E. 

and had the addition of a chapel, by Sir Stephen Forfter, on* a very 
romantic occafion'. He himfelf had: been confined there, and* 
begging' at the grate, was accofted by a rich widow, who aflced, 
him what fum would purchafe his liberty. She payed it- down, 
took him into her fervice, and afterward married him. tn the. 
chapel was an infcription in honor of him and Agnes his wife,, 
dated 1454, the year in which he enjoyed the honor of being- 
lord mayor of the city. 

This gate gave a conclufion to the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyat. When he had, with fome lofs, led his forces along the- 
Strand and Fleet -Jlreet, in hopes of being joined by the citizens, he 
found it lhut againft him, and ftrongly manned : feized with de- 
fpondency, he retreated a little down the hill, and, flinging himfelf 
on a bench oppoftte to the inn called The Bell Savage , began to re- 
pent the ralhnefs of his enterprize and lament his folly. He was 
fummoned by a herald to fubmit j which he agreed to, requefting 
that it might be to a gentleman ; and accordingly yielded him- 
felf into the hand of Sir Maurice Berkely , or Sir Clement Par- 
ton *. 

The Bell Savage continues an inn to this day: but the fign is 
difufed. Stow fays that it received its name from one IJabella 
Savage , who had given the houfe to the company of Cutlers. The 
painter gave it a very diverting origin, deriving it from a Bell 
and a Wild Man ; fo painted a bell, wi^h a favage man Handing 
by it. The Spectator alone gives the real derivation j which is 
from La Belle Sauvage, a beautiful woman, defcribed in an old.; 
French romance as being found in a wildernefs in a favage 
ftate f. 

• Fuller * s Church Hiftory, book xvL p. 14* 
f Spectator, vol. i. N° 28. 
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SESSIONS-HOOSE IN THE OLD BAILEY. 


Surgeons 

TtiAATRJi 


On the outfide of Ludgate , the ftreet called the Old Bailey runs 
parallel with the walls as far as Newgate. In this ftreet ftood 
Sydney-bou/e (at prefent occupied by a coach-maker) once the 
refidence of the Sydnies, till they removed to Leicefter-houfe *. 
The Seffions-houfe, in which criminals of the county of Middle/ex, 
and the whole capital, are tried, is a very elegant building, erefbed 
within thefe few years. The entrance into the area is narrow, to 
prevent a fudden ingrefs of mob. Above it is the figure of Juftice. 
Every precaution has been taken to keep the court airy, and to 
prevent the effefb of the effluvia arifing from that dreadful dif- 
order the gaol-fever. The havoke it made in May , 1750, was a 
melancholy admonition to thole interefted in every court of juf- 
tice. My relpe&ed kinfman Sir Samuel Pennant , lord mayor ; 
baron Clark ; Sir ‘Thomas Abney, judge of the common pleas ; the 
under fheriff, fome of the counfel, and feveral of the jury, and of 
other perfons, died of this putrid diftemper. Several of thefe fatal 
accidents have happened in this kingdom, which makes the fur- 
prize the greater, that the negledt of the falutary precautions was 
continued till the time of this awakening call. — Mr. Howard 
has given us a view and plan of the great gaol of Newgate, as 
now rebuilt. Some of the defeats of the old one are remedied : 
but this Friend to Mankind feems Hill to think it is not free 
from errors ; and that, without great care, the prifoners are yet 
liable to the fatal fever, the refult of one of thofe errors f . 

By a fort of fecond fight, the Surgeons Theatre was built 
near this court of convi&ion and Newgate, the concluding ftage 


* Mr. Brooke, Somcrfet Herald, 
f State o( Prifons, ^to edittan, zip 
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of the lives forfeited to the juftice of their country, fevcral years 
before the fatal tree was removed from 'Tyburn to its prefent fite. 
It is a handfome building, ornamented with ionic pilafters j and 
with a double flight of fteps to the firft floor. Beneath them is a 
door for the admiflion of the bodies of murderers, and other 
felons ; who, noxious in their lives, make a fort of reparation to 
their fellow-creatures, by becoming ufeful after death. 

T he new prifon, which retains the name of Newgate, from the 
gate which, till within thefe few years, formed a part of it, is 
immediately beyond the Seflions-houfe : a mafly building, with 
an extenfive front of ruftic-work, with all the appearance of 
ftrength and fecurity. Yet, in the infamous riots of 1780, the 
felons confined even in the ftrongeft holds were releafed ; ftones 
of two or three tons in weight, to which the doors of their cells 
were fattened, were railed by that refiftlefs fpecies of crow, well- 
dcnown to houfebreakers by the name of the Pig's-foot. Such 
was the violence of the fire, that the great iron bars of the win- 
dows were eaten through •, and the adjacent ftones vitrified. 

The gate ftood a little beyond this building: as a military way 
has been traced under it, there can be no doubt but there had 
been one during the time the city was poflefied by the Romans : 
but the place had been made up, and no veftiges of it left. The 
gate, which fupplied its place, is fuppoled by Stow to have been 
cre&ed between the years 1108 and 1128, when Richard Beau- 
veyes, bilhop of London , by enlarging the precin&s of St. Paul s, 
-had obftrufled the ufual way under Ludgate , and made this r.ew 
.outlet neceflary. Mr. Howel fays, that the original name was 
Chamberlain- gate. It had been for ages a prifon, even as long as 
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New Compter. 


Newgate- 

Street. 


N E W COMPTE 


the year y %\ 8 j ■ fxad fqr,p£;rfonspf' r^i>k, teng befpre the Tower was 
ufed for that purpofe. Rofctf^JSftldockj chancellor to Edward HI. 
was fent there j - where* fays F/ifyaVy he ended his days mifera- 
bly * : , Sir Thomas Percie, lor^ Egrmofid,. and other people of 
diftindtjog, were conjjnitte^ to $hat prifog in ,1457. In 1412, 
this gate was rebuilt by die execlgoys pfthe famous Sir Richard 
Whittington y o\sx. of .the effpdls he-had {dotted, for works of cha- 
rity : his ftatue, wjtji die cat, remained in a nich to its final 
demolition, oq the : rebuilding of- the pref^nt prifon. It was de- 
ft royed in the fire of 1666, and-rebqilt in its late form. It had 
one great arch, and oneppftern for paflengers-;. and on each fide 
a half hexagon tower. V..'. . . . ( 

To the .north of Newgate, ipimediately acrofs the ftreet (and,, 
with the eafi end of St. Sepulchre's church, forming the entrance 
of GiltJpur-Jl.rcet) is lately built a vaft pile, of a proper ftrength 
and fi mpljc i ty, • i p tended , to fupply the place of one or both of the 
city prirons, called Compters.— -Th\s> with the edifices juft mention- 
ed, form all together a fuperb, but melancholy group of public 
buildings j and are a noble improvement of this fpot ; (which, a 
few years ago, was much incumbered with a number of old 
houfes, interrupting the free courfe-of the air, the viewj and the 
InteTcpOrfe of paflengers. ‘ 

I ft N(wga/e-jgreet, over the entrance into Bagnio-court^ is a fmall 
fculptnre in ftone of William JLvansi gigantic pofter to ^Charles I„ 
.and his. diminutive fellow-fervant, Jeffry Hudftn, dwarf to the 
fame monarch, ft was probably by his own 'confent that the 
Matter waSvput into the pocket of thegiStot,and drawn out by him 


• Chr. vol. ii. p^rt fu. 285.* 
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:®. a g n t -o.. ” ' ' ' 

at a nrufqne at court, Co arrraze and divert the fpcftirors*. "He 
had too tmuHi fpirit to fuffer fuch atidnfult, From even a Gcilixh*. 
for little Jffiy afterwards commanded, with much reputation, a 
troop of horfe in his majefty’s fervice : and, in 1644; killed Mr. 
Crofts, in a duel; who had ventured to ridicule theirritable hero. 
Evans was (even feet and a half high. Hudfon only three feet 
nine inches.' " - 

The Bagnio in this court (certis the firtt we had in our capital :' 
a neat contrived building, fays Stfype, after the Tt tirkljh fafliion, . 
for the purpofes of fweating and hot-bathing ; and much approved 
by the phyficlarts of the time. It probably was fomewhat of the 
nature of DoSninicttti’s plan. At length it became, befides, a fort’ 
of Hotel, or Ibdging-houfe, for any Ihort fpace. This, and the 
' Hummams in Covent- garden, were the only houfes of the kind 
which fupported a- fair tharatter j till Pero\ s, in St. jatnes's-ftreet 
was fet up : Ante 'Which, the conVeniency of Hotels, On the French 
model, is univerfally experienced. - 

In' the wall of a houfe in Pannier-alley, in this, or rather ‘Blow-' 
Madder -ftreetfts ' a figufe in ftone of a naked boy, fitting on fomc— 
thing like a pannier ; ahd beneath is this infeription : 

When yo^ lave, fought the citty round. 

Yet Hill this is the higheft ground. - 

Aug , 27, 1688. 

• 

The ftone has very much the appearance of an antient fepulchral 
one; and might have had the infeription cut on it to inform the 
public of the elevated fituation of the place. 

* Fulhr’t Britifh Worthies. Waits, p. J4 
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Church of 
St. Sepulchre. 


PIOUS ADMONITIONS TO 

T he church of St. Sepulchre, or the holy fepulchre, before-men- 
tioned, (lands at a fmall diftance from the fite of the gate, on the 
north fide of Snow-bill, It was dedicated to the holy fepulchre at 
JeruJalem : but whether the original church, which was of a great 
fize, and long fince demolifiied, was of the form of that in Judea , is 
unknown. It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VI. or Edward IV. 
Popbam , chancellor of Normandy, who is mentioned as having been 
buried in the church of the Chartreux , was a great benefactor to 
this church. The famous captain John Smith, who perhaps under- 
went more romantic adventures, and deeds of aims, than any 
man who ever exifted, retted here, in 1631, from his turmoils. I 
refer to his hiftory for his wondrous afts of chivalry ; for the 
kindnefs he experienced among the Turks, from the beauteous 
lady Tragebyfanda ! the charitable lady Calamata / and the blefied. 
Pokabontas ! the great king of Virginia's daughter. 

A solemn exhortation was formerly given to the prifoners,. 
appointed to die at Tyburn , in their way from Newgate. Mr.. 
Robert Dow, merchant taylor, who died in 1612 ; left 26 s. 8 d, 
yearly for ever, that the bell-man (hould deliver from the wall to 
the unhappy criminals, as they went by in the cart, a mod pious, 
and aweful admonition. And alfo another, in the prifon of New- 
gate, on the night before they (uttered. I give them in the note, 
as they are affeClingly good *. 

From 

• Admonition to the prisoners in Newgate, on the night 

BEFORE EXECUTION. 

You prifoners that are within. 

Who for wickednefs and fin, 

after many mercies (hewn you, are now appointed to die to-morrow in the fore- 
noon; 
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From a little beyond Newgate, the walls take a north-eafternly 
direction, as far as Alderjgate . 

I still purfue my journey along the northern fuburbs ; pafs into 
Alderjgate-fireet, near the fite of its antient gate. Alderjgate-ftrcet 

noon ; give ear, and underftand, that to morrow morning, the greateft bell of 
St. Sepulchre's (hall toll for you, in form and manner of a palling bell, as ufed to 
be tolled for thofe that are at the point of death : to the end that all godly peo- 
ple, hearing that bell, and knowing it is for your going to your deaths, may be 
flirred up heartily to pray to God to beftow his grace and mercy upon you, 
whilft you live. I befeech you, for Jesus Christ’s fake, to keep this night in 
watching and prayer, to the falvation of your own fouls, while there is yet 
time and place for mercy; as knowing to-morrow you mud appear before the 
judgment-feat of your Creator, there to give an account of all things done in this 
life, and to fuffer eternal torments for your fins committed againll him, unlefs, 
upon your hearty and unfeigned repentance, you find mercy, through the merits,, 
death, and paflion of your only mediator and advocate Jesus Christ, who- 
now (its at the right hand of God, to make interceifion for as many of you as. 
penitently return to him. 

Admonition to the condemned criminals, as they are pass- 
ing by St. Sipulchre’s church-wall to execution. 

All good people, pray heartily unto God for thefe poor finners, who are now 
going to their death, for whom this great bell doth. toll. 

You that are condemned to die, repent with lamentable tears: a(k mercy of 
the Lord, for the falvation of your own fouls, through the merits, death, and paf- 
lion of Jesus Christ, who now (its at the right hand of God, to make inter- 
ceffion for as many of you as penitently return unto him. 

Lord have mercy upon you. 

Christ have mercy upon you. 

Lord have mercy upon you. 

Christ have mercy upon you* v 

is 
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ANTI ENT HOUSES 


London-house. 




Thanet-housi. 


is open and airy, and remarkable for the antiquity of feveril of its 
houfes. London-boufe , the refidence of the later bilhops of the 
diocefe, is now no more : its place is covered with the wafehoufes 
of Mr. Seddon , the greatell and mod elegant rtpofitory of goods 
in the article of the cabinet manufactory, in the world. Stow in- 
forms us it was once called Pctre-boufe, having been the property! 
of the lords Pelre : an anceftor of theirs, Sir iVilliam Petre, who 
died in 1572, was a benefa&or to the parilh of St. Bctclpb , Alderf- 
gate*, in which the family refided./\ I do not know the time 
when the family alienated the place, or when it became the refi- 
dence of the bilhops of London ; but fufpeCt that they occupied 
their palace near St. Paul's, till it was deftroyed in the great fire. 
London- bou/e has long fince been fold, under the powers of an a£t 
of parlement: and the houfe in St. James’ s-fquare (the prefenc 
town-houfe of the bilhops of London) purchafed for their ufe. 
The laft tenant of London-boufe was, I think, old Rawlin/on, the 
. nonjuring titular bifhop of London, who rented it. He died about 
twenty years ago ; and left his antiquities to the univerfity of 
Oxford. 

Almost oppofite to London-boufe, is < Tbanet-boufe. It was firlt 
called Borcbefter-boufe , having been the refidence of the marquis 
of Dorcbefler f. In after times the town feat of the Tuftons, earls 
of Tbanet : a magnificent old houfe, built about the time of 
Charles I. It was hired or purchafed by the incendiary ftatefman 
lord Sbaftfbury, for the purpofe of living in the city, to inflame 


• Cdltm' $ Pierage, vii. 3 a. 

Stiyffs St*w, i* book iii. 121. 
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the minds of the citizens j among whom he ufed to boaft he 
could raife ten thoufend brifk boys by the holding up of his- 
finger. He attempted to get into the magiftracy j but, being 
difappointed in his views, and terrified at the apprehenfion of the 
detedlion of a confpiracy, he had entered into againft his prince, 
fled, in 16&3, into Holland , where he foon 'died of the gout, 
heightened by rage, and fruftrated ambition *. This houfe, after 
undergoing various fortunes, in 1750 was converted into a lying- 
in hofpital ; a moft humane inftitution, fupported by voluntary 
contributions, which doth great honor to its patrons. 

In this ftreet was allp the town- houfe of the Nevils, earls of 
Weftmar eland ; a magnificent pile, now frittered into various tene- 
ments, but ftili keeps its name under that of Weftmorelaud- court. 
The other great northern family was lodged not far from hence, 
bu t wit hin the walls, in a ftreet now called Rull-and-Moutb-ftreet j. 
’am^Perda^e arl^ of Northumberland : but the bufinefs of thofe 
potent {Jeers was chiefly in the camp ; for they feldom vifited 
town but to brave the fovereign or the favorite. 

Lauderdale-house flood on the eaft fide of the northern end 
of the ftreet. It was the town feat of the duke of Lauderdale; 
but its place is now covered with the diftillery belonging to 
MeflTrs Bote and Waljh. 


* When he was in power, he urged the Dutch war with uncommon animo- 
fity ; and always concluded his fpeeches with, Dtltnda eft Carthago ! When he 
fled into Holland, he was fo fearful of being given up, that he folicited to be 
made burgefs of Amfterdam, in order to fecure his perfon. The magiftrates con- 
ferred on him that privilege, with thefc remarkable words ; A nojlra Cartha- 
cine nondum deltta, Salvtbm accipe 1 

% Thk 


Westmoreland 

and 

Northumber- 
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Uarbican. 


Bridgewater- 

House, 


’SIGN OF THE BULL-AND-MOUTH. 

The Bull-attd- Mouth Inn, not far from the fite of the gate, 
muft not be pafied by, on account of the wonderful perverfion of 
•the name. It originally fignifies the mouth of Boulogne Harbour j 
which grew into a popular fign after the coftly capture of that 
place by Henry VIlJ, 

The Barbican , which I mentioned, at page 9, as originally a 
Roman Specula , or watch-tower, lay a little to the north of this 
ftreet. It was an appendage to moft fortified places. The Saxont 
gave them the title of Burgh -kenning. They were efteemed fo 
important, that the cuftody was always committed to fome man 
of rank. This was entrufted to the care of Robert Ufford , earl of 
Suffolk , by Edward III. by the name of Baje-court-, which de- 
fended, by the marriage of Cecilia , one of his daughters, to Sir 
John Willoughby , afterwards, lord Wdloughby , of Parham./*. In the 
xeign of queen Mary , it was poflefied by Catherine , widow of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk , in her own right baronefs Wil- 
loughby, of Erejby j and then wife of Thomas Bertie, anceftor of 
the duke of Ancafter : this lady, in her zeal againft popery, had 
drefled a dog in a rochet or furplice, ufed by bilhops j and, in 
affront to bifhop Gardiner, had named a dog after him *. This 
induced her and her hufband to quit their houfe at the Barbican., 
and retire into foreign parts, till the danger was over. The man- 
fion was called Willoughby -houfe, was of a great fize, and inhabited 
by her fon, who was called Peregrine, becaufe he happened to t*e 
born abroad during the flight of his parents. 

The earls of Bridgewater had alfo a houfe in the Barbican , 


■f Collim' t Peerage, ii. j. 
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called after their title. It was burnt down in 1675, and lord 
Brackley, eldeft fon of the then earl, and a younger brother, with 
their tutor, unfortunately perilhed in the flames. The fite is now 
called Bridgewater-Jquare , or garden. It was in the laft century, 
at the time Newcaftle was befieged, celebrated for its orchards, 
productive of fuch quantities of fruits, fays Mr. Evelyn, as never 
were produced before or after that time. Mr. Evelyn attributes 
this to the decreafe of fmoke, refulting from the fcarcity of coal 
in the capital from that event. He inveighs with great indigna- 
tion at the increafe of that fpecies of fuel ; and at the introduction 
of fo many manufactories, productive of fmoke, which not only 
deformed our nobleft buildings with the footy tinge, but alfo, 
from the quantity of coal, brought on catarrhs, coughs, and con- 
fumptions, in a degree unknown in Paris , and other cities, who 
make ufe of wood only. His words are ftrong: ** The city of 
“ London ,” fays he, “ refembles rather the face of mount Mtna , 
** the court of Vulcan Stromboli , or the fuburbs of Hell, than an af- 
“ fembly of rational creatures, and the imperial feat of our incom- 
* c parable monarch The project of this good and able writer, 
of fupplying London with wood-fires, was certainly very humane : 
but, from the deftruftion of the woods even in his days, was as 
little feafible as it would be at prefent. 

'Garter-place was another great houfe in this quarter. It had 
been built by Sir Thomas Writhe , or Writhjley, garter king at 
arms, and uncle to the firft earl of Southampton f. 

St. Alban’s church, in Wood-ftreet , I mention on account of 




Garter -Place. 


• Evelyn's Fumi/ugium , 18, 19, 21 # 30. 
f Hmvtl’t Londinopolis, 305. 
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INDIGNITIES TO THE BODY OF JAMES T. 

hs antiquity) having been founded in the time of king Atbelftan, 
or about 924. Stow relates, that Roman bricks were in his time 
to be feen mixed with the building *. Atbeljian had alfo a houfe 
near, which gave name to Adel-ftreet, or King Adel-Jbreet, as it is 
called in old writings J. 

In' this church, flung among Plebeian (culls, was the head of 
the unfortunate James V. of Scotland. His body, for a long time, 
had remained embalmed at the mo n after y at Sbene. After the 
diflolution, it waS caft among fome rubbiih, where fome work- 
men wantonly cut off the head which was taken by Toung , 
glazier to queen Elizabeth , who was ftruck with its fweetnefs, 
ariflng from the embalming materials. He kept it for lome time 
at his houfe in IVood-Jlreet ; but at laft gave it to the (exton, to 
bury among other bones in the charnel-houfe J. Such is often 
the end of ambitious greatnefs. 

From the Barbican, RedcroJs-Jlreet , one of the antient (beets, 
points down towards Cripplegate. In it the mitred abbot of 
Ramfty had his town-houfe. It was afterward called Drury-boufe, 
from its having been in after-times the refidence of Sir Drue 
Drury. 

On approaching Cripplegate, is the church of St. Egidius, Stu- 
dies. That name always imports (omething of beggary : accord- 
ingly, this gate received its name from the number of cripples and 
beggars, with which it was haunted formerly. St. Giles was their 
patron ■, he was a noble Athenian, and of fo great charity as at 


# Vol. i. book iii. 76. 
f New court, i. 236. 

X Howti, 304. 
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length to give away the very coat he wore on his back, which he 
beftowed on a tick beggar ; who, no (boner put it on, but he was 
reftored to health. The feme legend relates alfo to St. Martin. 
He had in this very ftreet a fraternity, founded by Henry V. who 
built- here, for its u£e, a handfome houfe. In the church reft 
from their labors lome of my brethren ; (uch as John Speed, the 
famous Englijb hiftorian and topographer; and Robert Glover, 
Somer/et herald, an indefatigable fearcher of antiquities ; and the 
zealous John Fon, the famous martyrologift. 

Not far from this church, within the walls, in Monkwell-Jlreet , 
(lands Barber Surgeons~ball ; which is efteemed one of the beft 
works of Inigo- Janet. The theatre, for the operations, is ellipti- 
cal, and finely contrived. Since the feparation of the company 
of the furgeons from -that of the barbers, the building is in a 
manner deferted. Originally the chirurgic art, and that of (hav- 
ing, went, in this city, hand in hand, as they do to this day in 
feveral parts of Europe, The barbers were firft incorporated by 
Edward IV. in 1461 ; but; prior to that, they had been formed 
into a body by Thomas Morejlead, furgeon to Henry IV, V, and 
VI, who died in 1450 : and the grant had been folicited by him, 
Jacques Fries, phyfician to Edward IV, and John Hobbes, his 
phyfician and furgeon : at length it was incorporated by that 
prince, and his brother Glocefier, in the name of St. Cojme and 
Damianus, brethren, phyficians, and martyrs. The company prof- 
pered for feme time, till, finding that numbers had crept in among 
them, lefs (killed in the lancet than the razor, from the want of 
power of examining into the (kill of the chirurgical members, 
they obtained a new charter from Henry VIII. in which both pro- 
felfions were united. A fine pidture by Holbein , preferved in this 

Gg 1 ' hall. 


John Speed. 
Robert Glover. 

John Fox. 

Barber Sur- 
oeons-Hall. 


Picture bt 
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BARBER SURGEONS CHARTER. 

hail, commemorates the event. Henry , in all his bluffnefs of ma- 
jefty, is reprefented giving them their new charter : among them 
is Do&or Butts, immortalized by Sbakejpeare, in his play of 
Henry VIII. There are feventeen of the company reprefented. 
I refer to the Gentleman's Magazine , for April, 1789, for their 
names. I may mention what the inquifitive author hath omitted ; 
that John Chambre, phyfician to Henry VIII. was in orders, and 
was dean of the royal chapel and college, adjoining to Weftminjler- 
ball: and that 'Thomas Vycary, was a citizen of London, and fer- 
jeant furgeon to Henry VIII.* and the three fucCeeding fove- 
reigns. Aylif is another, who had been fheriff of London, and a 
merchant of Blackwell-ball. I relate part of his ftory from his 
epitaph : 

In furgery brought up in youth, 

A knight here lieth dead ; 

A knight, and eke a furgeon, fuch 
As England feld hath bred. 

For which fo foveraigne gift of God, 

Wherein he did excell ; 

King Henry VIII. call’d him to court. 

Who lov’d him dearly well. 

King Edward, for his fcrvice fake. 

Bade him rife up a knight ; 

A name of praife, and . ever fmce 
He Sir John Ailife hight f. 

Bv this charter, barbers were not to praftile furgery, farther 
than drawing of teeth : and furgeons were ftridtly prohibited from 


* Ji kin’s Memoirs of Medicine, 50, v. 
f Strjfe** Stow, i. book Hi. p. 67* 
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the feat or craft of barbery, or (having. Ufe was to make both 
pcrfeft. But by the year 1745, it having been difcovered, that 
the above arts were foreign to, and independent of each other, 
the barbers and the furgeons were, by aft of parlement, fepa- 
rated, and made didinft corporations. It was very fit that an alTo- 
ciation, which was now become ludicrous, ihould be dillblved : 
our furgeons began at that period to rife into great fame. True it 
is, that pupils then went to Paris to improve in the art : at pre- 
fent, Europe looks up to our furgeons as on the fummit of the 
profeffion. 

It will be curious to turn back from thefe times to thole 
of Henry VIII. to compare the date of forgery : when at one 
time there were very few, as Gale tells us, worthy to be called 
furgeons. His account of thofe employed in the army is very 
humorous. ** I remember,” fays he, “ when I was in the wars 
** at Muttrel ( Montreuil ) in the time of that mod famous prince 
** king Henry VIII. there was a great rabblement, that took on 
w them to be furgeons : fome were low-gelders, and lome horfe- 
“ gelders, with tinkers, and coblers. This noble feft did fuch 
great cures, that they got themfelves a perpetual name ; for, 
like as Tbeflalus’s left were called Tbejfaltons, fo was this noble 
" rabblement, for their notorious cures, called Dog-leacbes ; for 
** in two dreflings they did commonly, make their cures whole 
" and (bund for ever ; fo that they neither felt heat nor cold, nor 
** no manner of pain after. But when the duke of Norfolk, who 
** was then general, underdood how the people did die, and that 
u of fmall wounds, he fent for me, and certain other furgeons,. 
“ commanding us to make fearch how thefe men came to their 
K death ; whether it were by the gricvoufnefs of their wounds, or 
“ by the lack of knowledge of the furgeons ; and we, according 

“ to- 
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« to our commandment, made fearch through all the camp j ao4 
“ found many of the faflpe good fellows, which took ypon, thfiW 
**. the names of furgeonsj not only the names, but the wages aUa. 
“ We afking of them whether they were furgeons or no, they 
“ (aid they were ; we demanded with whom they were brought 
“ up, and they, with (hamelefs faces, would anfwer, either with 
“ one cunning man, or another, which was dead* Then we dc- 
“ manded of them what chjrurgety fluff they had to cure men 
“ withal j and they woyld ihew us a pot, or a box, which they 
“ had in a budget j wherein was fuch trumpery as they did ufe 
“ to greafe horfes heels withal, and laid upon fcabbed horfea 
“ backs, with rewal, and fuch like. And others, that were cob- 
ct lers and tinkers, they yfed fhoe-maker’s wax, with the ruft of 
“ old pans, and made therewithal a noble falve, as they did term. 
“ it. But in the end, this worthy rabblement was committed to 
*' the Marjhalfca , and threatened, by the duke’s grace, to be' 
** hapged for their worthy deeds, except they would declare the 
** truth whaf they were, and of what occupations ; and in the end 
<c they did confefs, as. I have declared to you before I muft 
Dr. not overlook another picture : it is of Do&or Scarborough , after- 

Scarborough. war( j s sir Charles , phyfxcian to Charles II. James II. and king 
William. He was early appointed, by the College of Phyficians, 
to read anatomical leflures at this hall. He is drefied in the red 
gown, hood, and cap, of a doftor in phyfic $ and is in the attitude 
, of fpeaking : one hand on his breaft, the other a little ftretched 

out. On the left is another figure, the demonftrating furgeon, 
drefled in the livery-gown of the city of London whofc bufinefs it 


* Aikin'% Memoirs of Medicine, p. 99. 
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was to handle and ftiew the parts of the differed bodies. Accord- 
ihgly, he holds up the arm of a dead body, placed on a table, 
partly covered with a fheet, with the ftetnum naked, and laid 
bare, and the peftoral mufcles appearing. He read thefe lectures 
•with great applaufe fixteen or feventeeh years 5 and delervedly 
attained the chara&er of the ableft phyfician of his time, of great 
abilities and extenfive learning*. He died in 1693. I never 
faw the elegy on Mr. Cowley , imputed to him by Mr. Grtrrtgjer: 
but the poet left one on his friend and phyfician, which he con- 
cludes with this advice : 


Some hours at lead on thy own pleafures (pare* 
Since the whole flock may Toon exhaufted be. 

Beilow’t not all in charitie. 

Let Nature and let Art do what they pleafe. 
When all is done. Lift's an incurable difeafe . 




To the north-eaft of this hall, near St. Jlphage's church, op- Sion Coli.ec*. 
pofite to the weftern wall, is Sion College , founded on the fite of 
Elfing Hofpital or priory f, by Thomas White , reftor of St. Dun - 
fiatC% in the weft, in the reign of queen Elizabeth-, who gave three 


• Inscription under Dr. Scarborough’s Picture. 
Hacc tibi Scarburgi Anifius queis fpiritus intus 
Corpbris humani nobile verfet opus. 

Ille Opifex rerum tibi rerum arcana reduiit, 

Et Numen verbis juflit inefTe tuis. 

Ille Dator rerum tibi res indulfit opimas, 

Atque animum indultas qui bene donet opes. 

Alter erit quifquis magna hxc exempla fequetuf^ 
Alterutri veftrum nemo fecundus erit* 


//• 


f Ne*w court's Report or ium , i, 34 7. 
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thoufand pounds for the purchafe and building the college. It is 
governed by a prefident, two deans, and four afliftants, annually 
chofen : and all the clergy of London , and its fuburbs, are fellows. 
They have under their care alms-houfes for ten poor men, and a» 
many women. John Sympfon, reftor of St. Olave’s, who fuperin- 
tended the building *, added, at his own expence, for the ufe of 
the ftudious part of the London clergy, a library one hundred 
and twenty feet long ; and amply filled with books. The origi- 
nal hofpital was founded by William Elfing , mercer, in 1319 (on 
the fite of a decayed nunnery) for the fupport of a hundred blind 
men. He afterwards changed it into a priory, and became him- 
felf the firft prior j who, with four canons regular, were to fuper- 
intend the miferable objects. 

Grub-Strbet. I pass by Cripplegate , by the fouth ends of Wbitecrofs-Jlreet , and 

Grub-Jlreet: the laft celebrated for the (fuppofed) refidence of 
authors of the lefs fortunate tribe, and the trite jeft of the more 
favored. In this fame ftreet dwelt John Fox , above-mentioned : 
and the very remarkable Henry Welby , efq; of Uncolnjhire , who 
lived in his hodfe, in this ftreet, forty-four years, without ever be- 
ing feen by any human being. He was to the hour of his death, 
(Oftober 29th, 1636) poffefledof a large eftate; but an attempt 
being made on his life, by his ungrateful younger brother, he took 
the frantic refolution, thus to feclude himfelf from the world. He 
pafied his days in moft exemplary charity. His management, in 
his ftrange retreat, is too long to relate : the curious reader will 
find the whole in the 369th page of the Fhtenix Britannicus. 

The Fletchers, Bowyers, Bowftring-makers, and of every thing 


• Newcourt's Refcrtorium , i, 348. 
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relating to archery, inhabited, in old times, this ftreet. It is the 
laft ftreet, in this part of the town, which was in being about the 
time of Aggas’ s map : all beyond (as far as BiJhopfgate-Jlreet with- 
out ) were gardens, Helds, or morafs : the laft the original ftate of 
this part of the prefent London. This trait was in the manor of 
Finjbury , or rather Fenjbury and, in the days of the hiftorian 
Fitzjlepben, was an errant fen j of which he gives the following 
account, in his defcription of the paftimes of the citizens, in his 
time j in which is given the aukward fubftitute of the fkate. 
“ And,” fays the hiftorian, “ when that vaft lake, which waters 
•“ the walls of the city towards the north, is hard frozen, the youth 
** in great numbers go to divert themfelves on the ice j fome tak- 
<c ing a fmall run, for an increment of velocity, place their feet at 
“ a proper diftance, and are carried Aiding fideways a great way. 
** Others will make a large cake of ice, and, feating one of their 
** companions upon it, they take hold of one’s hands and draw 
“ him along, when it happens, that, moving fwiftly on fo flippery 
** a plain, they all fall headlong. Others there are who are ftill 
“ more expert in thefe amufements on the ice ; they place certain 
" bones, the leg- bones of animals, under the foies of their feet, 
“ by tying them round their ankles, and then, taking a pole 
“ fliod with iron into their hands, they puAi themfelves forward 
“ by ftriking it againft the ice, and are carried on with a velocity 
“ equal to the flight of a bird, or a bolt difeharged from a crofs- 
« bow*.” 

On the north part of thefe fields flood the Dogge-houfe , in which 
were kept the hounds for the amufement of the lord mayor. 


Finsbury, and 
Moorfielos. 


Doc-House, 


• F ivzftephtn, &c. tranflated by an Antiquary, 51. 
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MOORGATE. 


Moorgate. 


Eethleit, OR 
Bedlam. 


Here refided the Common Hunt , an officer, the fecond in rank 
among thofe who formed the Prxtorian eftablilhment : Mafter 
Sword-bearer alone took place of him : Mafter Common Hunt 
followed him, and was to wait for his lordlhip’s commands, on 
Mondays , Wednejdays t Fridays , and Saturdays*. 

It was, in the time of Edward II. of fo little value, that the 
whole was let at the rent of four marks a year. It could only be 
palled over on caufeways, raifed for the benefit of travellers. In 
1414, Thomas Fauconer , mayor, opened the poftern in the wall, 
called Moorgate, to give die citizens a pafiage into the country. 
He alfo began to drain this watery trad. In 1512, Roger Atcb- 
ley , mayor, made further progrefs in the work f. Succelfive at* 
tempts brought the ground into the (late we fee it at prefent : 
moll part of which, except the ftill-negleded Moorfields , is 
covered with ftreets. 

Between Bijhop/gate and Moorfields (food the hofpital of St. 
Mary of Bethlem ; founded by Simon Fitz-mary , Iheriff of London, 
in 1247, for a prior, canons, brethren, and fitters, of a peculiar 
order; fubjeft to the vifitation of the bilhop of Bethlem. They 
were to be drafted in a black habit, and diftinguilhed by a ftar on 
their breaft J. In 1403 moft of the houfes belonging to this hofpi- 
tal were alienated, and only the mafter left, who did not wear the 
habit of the order. It feems to have been inftituted for the recep- 
tion and cure of lunatics : and had dependent on it feme Idler 
houfes. Stow mentions one in St. Martin's in the Fields : but a 


# Strife's Stow, ii. book v. p. 163. and his Survaie* p, 960. 

+ Dugdah on embanking, 73. 

% Steven's Suppl. ii. 274* 
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certain king, difliking that perfons under fuch unhappy circum- 
fiances fhould be fo near the royal palace, caufed them to be re- 
moved to Betblem , without Bijhopjgate. In 1523, Stephen Gen 
Mings, merchant-taylor, with great humanity left by will forty 
pounds towards the purchafing of this hofpital for the reception 
of lunatics. The mayor and commonalty had taken fome fteps 
to execute his defign : but in 1 545 were prevented by the muni- 
ficence of their monarch, who bellowed it on the city of London , 
when it was converted to the humane purpole of receiving perfons 
laboring under this mod dreadful of maladies. At firft (the 
medical relief excepted) their expences were borne by their friends, 
or their parilhes ; but this edifice being found too fmall, and 
growing ruinous, in 1675 the lord mayor and aldermen, remov- 
ing the fite to the prefent place, began the noble hofpital we now 
fee ; and, great as it is, finifhed it in the next year, at the expence 
of feventeen thoufand pounds. The front and wings extend five 
hundred and forty feet •, and make a magnificent appearance. It. 
was built on the plan of the palace of the Tuilleries , at Paris. 
Louis XIV. was fo incenfed that his palace fhould be made the 
model for a lunatic hofpital, that it was faid, he ordered a plan of 
the palace of our monarch at St. James’s to be taken, for offices 
of the vileft nature *. 

The humanity of our nation, in 1734, was the caufe that two 
large wings were added for the reception of incurables , of which 
there were lately one hundred, in that terrible ftate, maintained 
within thefe walls. The whole number of diftra&ed people, ad- 
mitted in the laft year, was two hundred and twenty-eight j cured 

# Hill, account, &C. of Betblem Hofpital, publiflied in 1783. 
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St, Lvke’s 
Hospital. 


and difcharged, a hundred and eighty-nine ; buried, fourteen ; 
remained under cure two hundred and eighty. 

Over the gates are two capital figures, of raving and melan- 
choly Madnefs, the work of Caius Gabriel Cibber , the father of 
the admirable comedian and wit Colley Cibber. Pope fatirizes 
himfelf, when he makes thefe fine figures the mere vehicle of 
abufe on the fon, by calling them 

His brazen brainlefs brothers. 

But Colley Cibber , after very long-fuffering, took ample revenge, 
in a lliort but bitter Philippic againft our great poet j which 
touched his pride fo much as to contribute to bring him fpeedily 
to the grave. 

Opposite to Bethlem Hofpital , on the north fide ^ . 

flood the hofpital of St. Luke, a long plain building, till of late 
appropriated to the fame purpoles, but totally indepenclant of the 
former. It was founded on the humane confidcration that Beth - 
lem was incapable of receiving all the miferable objects which 
were offered. Of late years, the patients were removed from the 
old hofpital, to a new one, erefted under the fame name, in Old- 
ftreet, on the plan of the former, extending in front three hundred 
and ninety-three feet. Since the firft admiflion of patients, on 
July 30th, 1751, to the fame day 1787 , three thoufand fix hun- 
dred and feventy-five have been admitted : of which fixteen hun- 
dred and fixty-eight have been difcharged cured : and twelve 
hundred and two uncured. The old hofpital is now pulled down, 
and replaced by a handfome row of houfes. By a very liberal 
regulation, uncured patients may be taken in again, on the pay- 
ment of five fhillings a week : fo that their friends may, if they 

pleafe. 
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pleafe, try a fecond time the force of medicine on their unhappy 
relations or connections. 

The parifh of St. Luke's was taken out of that of St. Giles’s 
Cripplegate, by an aCt in his late majefty’s reign. I mention it 
. merely to direCt the reader’s attention to the fteeple of the new 
church, which terminates moft Angularly in a fluted obelifc. 

On the weft fide of Moorfields is the Artillery Ground : a large 
piece of ground laid out for the purpofe of proving the artillery ; 
and for exercifing the military belonging to the city. It was ori- 
ginally in BiJhopfgate-Jlreet , where fome land belonging to the 
priory of St. Mary Spittle was ufed for the fame purpofe. Wil- 
liam , laft prior of this houfe, granted it, for three ninety-nine 
years, to the fraternity of artillery, or the gunners of the Tower, 
for the praftice of great and ftnall ordnance j and was long called 
the Artillery Garden. This fociety was greatly patronifed by 
Henry VIII : his daughter Elizabeth favored it in a high degree} 
as became a princefs whofe dominions were threatened with per- 
petual invafion from her potent rival. The earl of Warwick ( Am- 
broje Dudley ) was mafter of the ordnance } under him, but more 
particularly under William Thomas, mafter gunner of the queen’s 
fhip the ViElcry, in 1584, the art was flung into fyftem. Thomas 
propofed to the council, that the charter granted to the Fraternity 
by Henry fhould be confirmed, and that the earl of Warwick 
fhould be governor ; and that a certain number of able gunners 
fhould be appointed to inftruCt in the art, and that none fhould 
be appointed to any of her majefty’s fhips or forts, but whom 
they fhould approve. This plan was rejected : and the ground 
remained to the gunners of the Tower *. 


• Strife's Slew, i. book ii. p. 96, 97. 
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In 1585 a new military fociety arofe in the city j which, in thole 
affrighted times, finding itfelf grievoully harrafled by continual 
mufters and exercifing of men, found a remedy in the gallant 
fpirit of feveral of the citizens. A number (among whom were 
many Ikilful officers, who had ferved with credit abroad) formed 
themfelves into a refpedtable body of volunteers, cxercifed them- 
felves, and trained others to the art of war. Within two years 
there were near three hundred merchants, and others, capable of 
training and teaching foldiers the management of their pieces, 
pikes, and halbards j to march, counter-march, and ring. They 
made a confiderable figure at the camp at ’Tilbury, in the cele- 
brated year 1588. After that time, this ufeful difcipline was 
neglected j but in 1610 it revived, and the volunteers became fo’ 
numerous as to amount in time to fix thoufand men. The old 
place of exercife being too fmall for the purpofe, they removed to 
the New Artillery Ground. In the year 1614, there was a gene- 
ral mufter ; and the citizens, bravely furnilhed, under twenty cap- 
tains, made a moll creditable appearance. In 1622 they began 
to build on one fide an armoury, which is excellently fupplied. 
Charles II. when prince, and his brother James duke of York, 
entered into this company : and on the Reftoration the duke him- 
felf took the command, and called it his own company. The 
prefident, and other officers, confift of the leading perfons in the 
city : and one of the royal family is captain-general. It confifts 
of three hundred men. 

Besides this military force, the city has fix regiments of militia, 
commanded by gentlemen of the firft rank in the city : thefe are 
under a lieutenancy peculiar to London ; and are exercifed. 

It was this body, then known by the name of the Trained- 
5 bands , 
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lands, which decided the fate of the civil war of the laft century. 

On every occaflon they behaved with the fpirit and perfeverance 
of the moft veteran troops. They were commanded by Skippon, 
captain of the Artillery Garden, who had ferved long in Holland ; 
and raifed himfelf from a common foldier to the rank of captain, 
and proved himfelf an excellent officer. From the fervice he had 
been in, he came over with full prejudice againft church and ftate, 
fo was greatly in the confidence of his party *. He was totally 
illiterate j but his fpeeches to his foldiers had more weight in 
their ears than the fineft oratory. On marching to join the earl 
of EJfex, this was his fpeech : “ Come, my boys, my brave boys, 

** let us pray heartily, and fight heartily : I will run the fame for- 
{< tune and hazards with you. Remember the caufe is for God, 

<c and for the defence of yourfelves, your wives, and children'. 

“ Come, my honeft brave boys, pray heartily and fight heartily, 

** and God will blefs you +.” 

On the back of Betblem holpital is a long ftreet, called London London Wall. 
Wall, from being bounded on the north by a long extent of the 
wall, in which are here and there a few traces of the Roman 
mafonry. 

A SMALL walk brought me to Bijhopfgate-ftreet Without. On Devonshjre- 
the eaft fide is Devonjhire-fquare : the earls of Devonjhire had a Sqj/arb. 
town-houfe near the ftreet, which was called after their name. 

William, the fecond earl, died in it in 1628. It was originally 
built by Jafper Fijher, a clerk in Chancery. Stow calls it a large 
and beautiful houfe, with gardens of pleafure, bowling-allies, and 

• Clarendon , ii. 380. 

+ Whitelock's Memorials, 65. 
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ST. MARY SPITTLE. 


the like. His vanity ruined him, and his houfe got the name of 
Fijher's Folly. It had a quick fucceffion of owners. It belonged 
to Mr. Cornwallis j to Sir Roger Manners ; and to Edward carl 
of Oxford , lord high chamberlain *, the fame who is recorded to 
have prefented to queen Elizabeth the firft perfumed gloves ever 
brought into England. Her majefty lodged in this houfe in one- 
of her vifics to the city : probably when this gallant peer was 
owner. After him it fell to the Cavendifhes ; but that they refided 
‘ in this neighborhood long before is to be fuppofed, as their an- 
ceftor, 'Thomas Cavendijh, ’treafurer of the exchequer to Henry VIII. 
interred his wife in St. Botolpb’s, the parjffi church : and by will, 
dated April 13th, 1 543, bequeaths a legacy towards its repairs f. 

Near it was another fair houfe, built by one of* our nobility, 
lord John Powlet J ; I conjedture, an anceftor of the duke of 
Bolton. I imagine him to have been the fecond marquis of Win- 
chefter , before he came to his title. 

St. Mary On the call fide of the north end of this ftreet Hood the priory 

Spittle. an( j hofpital of St. Mary Spittle j founded, in 1197, by Walter 
Brune t lheriff of London, and Rojia his wife, for canons regular of 
the order of St. Auguftine. It was noted for its pulpit crofs, at 
^ which a preacher was wont to preach a fermon confolidated out 
of four others, which had been preached at St. Paul's Crofs, on 
Good Friday , and the Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefday in Eafter 
week j and then to give a fermon of his own. At all which fer- 
mons the mayor and aldermen were to attend, drefled on each 
-oecafion in different colored robes. This cuftom continued till 

• Stow, book ii. 96. 

f Collins's Noble Families, 6 . 

J S/ow's Survaie, 319. 
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S P I T T L'E SERMONS. 

the deftrudlion of church government, in the civil wars.of the lafc 
century. At the diffolution, here were found not fewer than a 
hundred and fourfcore beds, well furniihed for the reception of 
the poor *. 

The great population of this part of the town, called Spittle* 
Jieldsfa/ as owing to the bleifed profecutions of the Hugonots, in the 
'reign of Louis le Grand ; who fent thoufands of his induftrioUs 
fubjedts into our kingdom, to transfer to his bittereft enemies 
the arts and manufactures of his own kingdom. They flourilhed 
in this place to a great degree : at prefent they fuffer a temporary 
depreflion from the giddinefs of falhion, which, of late, prefers the 
vegetable material of cotton, to that produced from the antient 
filkworm 

In April 1559, queen Elizabeth vifited St. Mary Spittle m 
great ftate j pofllbly to hear a fermon given from the croft. She 
was attended by a thoufand meh in harnefs, with fhirts of mail, 
and corflets, and fhorice pikes' |, ’and ten great pieces carried 
through London unto the court, with drums and trumpets found* 
ing, and two morice-dancings, and in a cart two white bears. 

In 1617, numbers of lords, and Others of the king’s moft 
honorable privy council (his majefly being then in Scotland) 
heard a ferhnon preached here by the Reverend Dodtor Page, of 
Deptford and afterwards rode with the lord mayor, Sir *Jobn 
Leman , fifhmonger, to his houfe hear Billbngfgate , where they 

IT Seepage 11 for an account of the antiquities foufii in thefe fields. 

Weever, 427. 

t Strype's Stow, i. book _ p. 97. 

|| Moorijh pikes. — See Mr. Graft's Antient Armcnr, 50, 51. 
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Bishopscate- 

Street 

Without. 


were entertained with a molt fplendid dinner *. In honor of Sir 
John, and his brother filhmongers, Anthony Monday wrote his 
Chryfonaleia, or Golden Fijbing. 

Bishopsgate-street Without, extends to Shoreditch , a long 
ftreet, not named from Shore, the hufband of the ill-fated Jane 
Shore, but from its lord. Sir John de Sordicb , a perfon deeply 
ikilled in the laws, and much trufted by Edward III. and who 
was lent by him, in 1 343, to the pope Clement VI. to remonftrate 
to his holinefs againft his clame of prefenting to Englijh livings, 
and filling them with foreigners, who never refided on their cures, 
and drained the kingdom of its wealth. This, it may be eafily 
fuppofcd, the pope took much amifs ; infomuch that Sir John 
thought it beft to make a fpeedy retreat f. It appears likcwife 
that this knighc was a very valiant man, and ferved the king with 
his fword, as well as his tongue. 

Long, after, Shoreditch acquired; much fame from another 
great man, Barlo, an inhabitant of this place, and a citizen; who 
acquired fuch honor as an archer,, by his- fuccefs in a lbooting- 
match at Windjor- , before Henry-V III. that the king named him 
on the fpot Duke of Shoreditch. For a great feries of years after 
this, the captain of the archers of London retained the title. On 
the 17th of September, 1583, the Duke (at the expence of the city) 
had a magnificent trial of (kill : he fent a fummons to all his 
officers, and chief nobility, with all their train of archery in and 
about London, to be ready to accompany him to Smithfield. In 
obedience, appeared' the marquis of Barlo , and the marquis of 


• Sto f w*s Survaie , 323 . 

t HdlinJbeJ, 365. Wcwtr'i Funeral Monuments, 427. 
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Clerkenwell , with hunters who wound their horns : the marquifes 
of IJlington , Hogsden , Pankridge, and Sbacklewell , who marched 
with all their train fantaftically habited. Near a thoufand had 
gold chains } and ill were gorgeoufly attired. The fum of ar- 
chers were three thoufand ; their guards, with bills, four thoufand ; 
befides pages and henchmen. And the duke falHfcd out to meet 
them from Merchant Taylors ball*, to exhibit fuch a light that was 
never feen before, nor ever will again : unlefs a combination of 
the modem focieties of archers Ihould treat the capital with the 
revival of this antient and worthy pageantry. 

The building of Bijhopfgate , which divides the ftreet, is attri- 
buted to Erkentvald , elected bifhop of London in 675 : the re- 
paration of it, to William , prelate at the time of the Conqueft. 
Henry III. confirmed to the Hans merchants certain privileges, 
for which they were bound to fupport this gate. Accordingly, 
in 1479, ** was elegantly rebuilt by them. In memory of the 
founder, and the firft repairer, there were two ftatues of bifhops : 
and 'belides, two others, conjeftured to have been defigned for 
Alfred, and Aeldred earl of Mercia, to whofe care that great 
prince had committed the gate. 

Not far without the gate Hands an inn or tavern, called the 
White Hart, of moll antient date, not lefs than 1480, which is Hill 
perpetuated in large figures in the front t but none of the origi- 
nal building appears to be left. I believe there are but very few 
houfes in London remaining, of greater age than the time of queen 
Elizabeth, or James I. The great fire almotl entirely deltroyed 
thofc in the city. In Holbom, Broad St. Giles's , and St. John’s 

• Strypt't Slow, i. book L p. 350. 
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Lane, Clerkenwell, are fome old houfes : in Catherine Wheel Alley, 
in this ftreet, is a very old houi'e in a ruinous ftate : and there are 
fome alfo about temple -bar. It is no wonder that we have fo 
few ; till about the year 1 200 there were very few (lone houfes, 
and none tiled or flated : they were built with wood, and thatched 
with ftraw or reeds. In the year 1189, Richard I. ordered that 
they fhould be built with ftone to a certain height, and that they 
Jhould be covered with Gate or burnt tile. This order was re- 
peated, but it was long before it was obeyed. This is not much 
to be wondered at ; for, above a century afterwards, fuch fimpli- 
city reigned, that one Peter Spileman made fine for his lands to- 
Edward II. to find , (among other things) Utter for the king’s 
bed, and hay for his hprfe*. 

Houn»jditch. I will continue my jpurney eaftward from Bijhopfgate. On 
the outfide, parallel to the walls, runs Houndjditcb , now a long 
ftreet, formerly a filthy ditch j which took its name from being the 
place into which dead dogs, and all manner of dirt was thrown. 
Into it, as worthy of no better fepulture, was thrown the noble 
Edric , the murderer of his . matter Edmund Ironfide ; after having 
been drawn by his heels from Baynord’s-cqftle, and tormented to 
death by burning torches. Here it. was cuftomary for pious peo- 
ple to walk, on purpofe to relieve the bed-ridden,, who Jay on a 
ground floor, covered with a neat cloth, and with a pair of beads, 
to (hew to charitable pafigngers their helplefs fituation, apd that 
they were incapable of doing more than pray for them. 

Duks’s Place/* Duke’s Place is a confiderable place, much inhabited. by the 
fflA Jews : it ftands on the fite of the priory of the Holy Trinity , or 

* Blunt' t Jocular Tenures, 123, laft edition. 
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RICH PRIORY AT PUKE’S PLACE. 

Cbrift-cburcb j founded, in 1 108, by Matilda , wife to Henry I ; 
the prior was always an alderman of London , and of Portfoken 
ward ; who, if he Happened to be exceedingly pious, appointed a 
fubftitute to tranfaft temporal matters. Norman was the firft 
prior j and he and his fucceffors rode, on folemn days, with the' 
aldermen, but in their monadic habits. This is faid to have been 
the riched priory in England and poflibly for that reafon was 
feledted to be the fird which was diffolved *. Henry VIII. 
granted it to Sir ‘Thomas Audley , afterwards lord chancellor of 
England-, who inhabited the priory, and died there in 1554. By 
the marriage of his daughter and foie heirefs Margaret, to Thomas 
duke of Norfolk , it was conveyed into the Howard family ; and 
received the name, of Duke’s Place. In 1562, he rode through 
the city with his dutchefs, to his refidence here, attended by a 
hundred horfe in his livery, with his'gentlemen before him in 
coats guarded with velvet, preceded by the four heralds, Claren- 
cieux , Somerfet , Red Crofs , and Blue Mantle . So refpettable was 
the appearance of our antient nobility. 

Two gateways, and fome parts of the ruins of this priory, may 
be ftill traced, enveloped in more modern buildings : fome of 
the fouth tranfept may be difcovered in certain houfes; froth 
which it appears that the architetture was of the round arch, or 
Saxon ftyle f. 

A curious invtftigator of antiquities hath lately recovered the 
beautiful little chapel of St. Michael , near Aldgate , under the 
houfe of Mr. Relph, in Leadenhall-Jlreet j. It is fuppoled to have 

• Fuller 9 s Church Hiftory, book vi. 306. 
t Mr. Carter has made drawings of thefe -remains* 

% Gentleman's Magazine* April 1789, 293. tab. i* 
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Aldcate. 


been built by prior Norman , about the year 1108, In the gothic 
architecture. Its dimenfions are forty-eight feet by fixteen j and is 
built with fquare pieces of chalk. The arches are very elegant, 
fupported by ribs, which converge, and meet on the capitals of the 
pillars j which are now nearly buried in the earth ; but are fup- 
pofed to be covered with fixteen feet of foil. The whole addition 
of foil, fince its foundation, is fuppofed to have been twenty-fix 
feet j an amazing increafe, which might almoft occafion one to 
fuipeft it to have been the fub-chapel of fome now-loft church. 

The church of St. James , Duke's Place , role out of the ruins 
of this priory, in the time of James I. and the mayoralty of Sir 
Edward Barkham. 

Ealdcate, or Aldgate, which fignifies Old Gate , ftands in the 
place where the wall forms an angle, and takes a foutherly direc- 
tion, and terminated in a poftern near Tower-bill. It was one 
of the four principal gates j the Roman road paffed under it, fo 
one muft have exifted on the fite in the earlieft times. It was alfb 
one of the feven that had double doors, as was evident by the 
hinges, which exifted in the time of Stow. Mention is made of 
it in the reign of Edgar , by the name of Ealdgate. In the fierce 
wars between king John and his barons, the latter entered the city 
through this gate, and committed great ravages among the 
houfes of the religious. Their chieftains repaired, or rathef re- 
built Aldgate, after the Norman manner ; and made ufe of ftone 
brought from Caen, and a fmall brick called the Flanders tile, 
which probably has been often miftaken for Roman. This gate 
was of great ftrength, and, wh a fcw as poeuli— t a > »j had a deep 
well within. 

In 147 1, the Baftard Falconbridge , at the head of five thoufand 
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riotous people, attacked the city on this fide, won this gate, and 
forced a way in for a few of his forces j but, the portcullis being 
let down, they were all flain. The valiant alderman of the ward, 
and the recorder, ordered it to be drawn up, and fallying forth, 
defeated the Ballard with great (laughter. In 1606, this gate was 
taken down and rebuilt, under the care of Martin Bond , afore- 
mentioned : as a proof of its antiquity, many Roman coins were 
found among the foundations. 

Immediately without the gate, is the church of St. Botolpb’s, 
Aldgate. This is one of four dedicated, in London , to this favo- 
rite faint. In it is the vault of the Darcies , of the north ; and 
the tomb of Thomas lord D arete, knight of the Garter ; with hrs 
figure on it, reprefenting him afleep, with a fhroud wrapped round 
him ; his face, bread, and arms naked. The figure is at prefent 
deformed by frelh painting, and the infeription rendered illegible. 
This nobleman, difiiking the innovations in religious matters, took 
a fecrct part in the infurreCtion called the Pilgrimage of grace : 
and, in conjunction with the archbilhop of York, was fuppofed to 
have given up to Afke , chief of the malecontents, the caftle of 
Pontefract, on very frivolous pretences. He lod his head on 
Tower-hill, in 1 537, and was interred in this church. He had 
been in high favor with the king; was entruded by him, In 1510, 
with fifteen hundred archers, and four great fhip9, to alfid Ferdi- 
nand againd the Moors of Africa ; but that monarch, having 
brought his defigns to fucceed to his wifh, difmifled lord Darcie 
and his forces with rich rewards *. 

Here alfo was buried another victim to the unrelenting Henry r 

* Lord Herbert ’» lift of Henry VHI. p. 15* 
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RIGID PUNISHMENTS. 

Sir Nicholas Carew, his matter of the horfe, and knight of the 
Garter. This gentleman was charged with nothing more than of 
being of council with Henry Courtney, marquis of Exeter, for the 
imaginary plot of depofing his matter, and making cardinal Pole 
king in his ftead : for this, on March 3d, 1538, he fuffered on 
'Tower-bill. By the inftruttions of his keeper, he imbibed the 
principles of the reformers, and died profefGng their religion. 

Near Aldgaie lived and died the able hiftorian John Stow. 
He relates a cruel execution on a gibbet, eredted on the pave- 
ment before his houfe, on the bailiff of Rumford, in the time of 
Edward VI. In that age there were mod barbarous and tyrannous 
punifhments, by martial law, againft all fpreaders of rumors. The 
times were turbulent, but flighter penalties than death might 
have fufficed. The unhappy man, on the ladder, declared, in the 
prefence of our hittorian, ' That he knew not for what offence he 

* was brought to die, ** except for words by me fpoken yefter- 
“ night to Sir Stephen, curate and preacher of this parifh ; which 
" were thefe. He afked me. What news in the countfey ? I 
** anfwered, Heavy newes. Why, quoth he ? It is fayd, quoth 
“ I, that many men bee up in EJfex •, but, thanks be to God, all 
tc is in good quiet about us. And this was all, as God be my 

judge.” Upon thefe words of the prifoner, Sir Stephen , to 

* avoide the reproach of the people, left the citie, and never was 

* heard of fince among them to my knowledge.’ — I fhall have 
farther occafion to fpeak of Sir Stephen, who was a fanatical fire- 
brand of thofe days. 

On the outfide of the gate, begins the long ftreet and fuburbs of 
Whitechapel. The church Hands very ditt?nt from the entrance 
inu the ftreet. It was originally a chapel of eafe to Stepney, and 
§ known. 
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known, as early as the year 1 336, by the name of the church of 
St. Mary Matfelon ; which is faid to fignify, in the Hebrew , Mary 
lately delivered of her holy child : as the townfhip was ftylcd Villa 
Beat* Mari* de Matfelon *. It is now a very rich 
the gift of Brazen-nofe College , Oxford. 

In this parilh fome of our nobility had formerly their villas, 
for the fake of the country air. Here Cromwel earl of Effex, the 
fhort-lived minifter of Henry VIII. had a houfe j and the fa- 
mous Gottdamor retired here, when difengaged from his bubble, 
James I. 

Parallel to the walls, between Aldgate and the Tower, is the 
ftrcet called the Minories ; named from certain poor ladies of the 
order of St. Clare , or minorefies, who had been invited into Eng- 
land by Blanch queen of Navarre , wife to Edmund earl of Lan- 
cafter ; who, in 1 293, founded here, for their reception, a convent. 
On its fuppreflion it was converted into a dwelling-houfe, and 
granted by the king to feveral great people, who inhabited it. 
The bilhops of Bath and IV ells once had it, in lieu of their man- 
lion in the Strand; and in 1552, Henry Grey , duke of Suffolk, 
poflefled it by patent from Edward VI. On his attainder it re- 
verted to the crown, in which it continued till the Reftoration. 
Soon after, a new houfe was built on it, called the King’s , for what 
reafon is unknown. Charles granted it to Colonel William Legge , 
who refided there, died in it in 1672, and was buried from thence, 
with great funeral pomp, in the adjoining church, that of T nnity 
Minories : and his defcendants, of the Dartmouth family, dill con- 
tinue to make it the place of their interment. 
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This ftreet, from being as defpicable as any in the city, has of 
late years been mod excellently rebuilt; is filled with feveral 
fpacious (hops ; is become a fine ftreet ; and, on one fide, has its 
fquare, its circus, and its crefcent. 

Behind this ftreet is Goodman's Fields, or rather lquare. 
Stow, in his fimple manner, tells, that in his time one Trolop, 
and afterwards Goodman, were the farmers there ; and that the 
“ fields were a farme belonging to the faid nunrie ; at the which 
“ farme I myfelfe (fays he) in my youth, have fetched manye a 
“ halfe peny worth of milk, and never had lefle then 3 ale pints 
“ for a halfe penny in the fummer, nor lefle then one ale quart 
“ for a halfe penny in the winter, alwaies hot from the kine 
The theatre in Goodman's Fields will always be remembered 
by my cotemporaries, as the ftage where Garrick firft lhewed 
thofe powers, which, for fuch a number of years, aftonilhed 
and charmed the public : his firft appearance was on ORober 
19th, 1741. One Odel founded the playhoufe in this fquare, in 
1728. As Sir John Hawkins exprefles it, a halo of brothels f 
loon incircled that, as it does all theatres : and drove away the 
induftrious inhabitants. This theatre was rebuilt, in an expenfive- 
manner, by Henry Giffard, in 1737 ; but was fupprefled by the 
excellent a£t for the licenfing of places of dramatical entertain- 
/ r - . f . - ment. Yet it was fupported a few years by an evafion, during 

4 vxnt' which time, Mr. Garrick entered himfelfof the company. He 

gh^****v/V drew an audience of nobility and gentry, whofe carriages filled the 
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CROSSED FRIARS* 

On the weft fide of this portion of the walls, ftood the houfe of 
the Crutcbed or Crojfed Friars, or Fratres JanEt<e Cruets. The 
order was inftituted, or at left reformed, about the year x 169, by 
Gerard, prior of St. Mary de Morello, at Bologna. They aftonilh- 
ed the Engli/b by appearing among them, in 1244, and requiring 
from the opulent, a houfe to Hve in, telling them they were privi- 
leged by the pope to be exempt from being reproached by any 
body; and that they had from him power to excommunicate 
thofe who were hardy enough to reprove them. Two citizens, 
Ralph Hojier , and William Sabtmes, were wife enough to accom- 
modate them with a houfe in this place, and became friars in 
it. Originally they carried in their hands an iron crofs, which 
they afterwards changed into one of filvcr. They wore a crofs, 
made of red cloth, on their garment 5 which at firft was grey, 
and in later times altered to blue. One Adams was the firft prior : 
Edmund Streatham , the laft. Their annual income^was only £. 52. 
1 3 s. 4 d. Henry VIII. granted their houfe to Sir Thomas Wyat , 
the elder, who built a handfome manfion on part of the fite. This 
was the gentleman whom Anthony Wood * (not without juftice) 
calls the delight of the mufes, and of mankind. He had the 
honor to be in great intimacy with the congenial peer, Henry earl 
of Surry. They were the refiners of our poetry: the elegant 
effuGons of their mufes are united in a little book publifhed in 
1585, intitled, “ Songes and Sonnets, by the right honorable 
x< Henry Howard, late earl of Surry, and others.” Sir 'Thomas died 
in 1 541 , of a violent fever, in Dorjttjhire, contrafted by hard riding 
to conduct to court the emperor’s ambaffador, who had landed at 

• Atbtxa Ox. i. 56. 
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Fatmoittb. He was highly celebrated by his noble friend, and! 
by every perfon of genius in the age in which he lived. 

This houfe afterwards became the refidence of John lord Lum- 
ley, a celebrated warrior in the time of Henry VIII j who diftin- 
guifhed himfelf greatly at the battle of Floddon, by his valour, and 
the number of men he brought into the field. Notwithftanding 
this, his zeal for the old religion engaged him in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace ■, from which he widi much dexterity extricated himfelf 
and followers. But his only fore loon after loft his head, for his 
concern in a frelh infurre&ion. John lord Lumley , grandfon of 
the firft, was among the few nobility of that time who had a tafte 
for literature. He had the good fortune to marry his After Bar- 
bara to my illuftrious countryman Humphrey Llwyd , of Denbigh*, 
and by his affiftance formed a confiderable library, which at pre- 
fen t makes a moft valuable part in the Britijh Mufeum. 

In the place of this rofe the Navy Office, a building of no 
beauty } in which the comptroller of the navy ufed to refide, and 
all bufinefs refpeCting the payment of feamen’s wages, and many 
other naval matters, were tranfafted j but this office is now re- 
moved to Somerfet-boufe. In the place of the Old Navy Office, 
the India company have ercCted a moft magnificent warehoufe, a 
regular oblong fquare,. of about two hundred and fifty feet, by a 
hundred and fixty ; inclofing a court of a hundred and fifty, by 
fixty, entered by an arched gateway. This is the great repofitory 
of the teas. I am told that the fearchers, who have frequent oc- 
cafions to thruft their arms deep into the chefts, often feel numb— 
neffes and paralytic affections ? 


• Tour in Walts , vol. ii. 3*. 
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The friars hall was converted into a glafs-houfe, for the mak- 
ing of drinking glafles; which, with forty thoufand billets of 
wood, was deftroyed by fire, in 1575 *. The manufacture was 
fct up in 1557, and was the firft of the kind known in England. 
I may add here, that the fineft flint glafs was firft made at the 
Savoy •, and the firft glafs plates for looking-glafles, and coach 
windows, in 1673, at Lambeth, under the patronage of George Vil- 
liers, duke of Buckingham. 

I find among the liftofperfons interred in the church belong- 
ing to thefe friars, the name of Sir Rhys GryJJydd, a Weljhman , 
who loft his head on Tower-hill, in 1531. His fervant, John. 
Hughes, was hanged at Tyburn the fame afternoon f. I cannot 
learn what their crime was, in a reign when very trifling matters, 
and often bare fufpicion, brought on a capital penalty. 

Near this place ftood another Northumberland-houfe , inhabited, 
in the rtign of Henry VI. by two of the earls of Northumberland : 
one loft his life in the battle of St. /llbans -, the other, his fon, in 
that of Towton. Being delerted by the Percies , the gardens were 
converted into bowling-allies, and other parts, fays Stow, into 
dicing-houfes. This, I imagine, was the firft of thofe pernicious 
places of refort, for he calls it “ their antient and only patron of 
“ mifrule. ’ 

In Mark-lane, near .this place, ftood the magnificent houfe ;£ 
built by Sir William Sbarrington, a chief officer of the mint, in 
the reign, of Edward VI. He was the inftrument of the ambition 
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ALL HALLOWS BARKING. 
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of ‘Thomas Seymour , lord admiral : he fell with his matter, was 
condemned and attained : and Sbarrington-bouje bellowed on the 
earl of Arundel, being thought a fit habitation for that great peer, 
on account of its fize and fplendor. Let me add, that Sir William 
was pardoned, emerged from his misfortunes, and loon raifed 
another confiderable eftate, under the favor of Seymour’s rival, 
Dudley duke of Northumberland *j polfibly at the price of the 
admiral’s blood, againtt whom he was chief evidence. Mr. 
Walpole has a drawing of Sir William , after Holbein. 

At the bottom of this lane, in T nver-Jirect , Hands the church of 
All Hallows Barking. Legend fays, that Edward I. when prince of 
Wales , was admonilhed, by a vifion, to ereCt an image here to the 
glorious virgin ; and, in cafe he vifited it five times in the year, 
he was to be victorious over all nations, and in particular over 
Scotland and Wales. The image grew into great repute, and vafl: 
were the pilgrimages to it, till the fupprelfion. An indulgence of 
forty days was granted to every one who performed this aft of 
devotion f* 

In this church were depofited, for a time, the bodies of that 
accomplilhed nobleman Henry Howard J, earl of Surry , and two 
prelates, who ended their days by the ax on Tower-bill. The 
alhes of the ill-fated Surry were, in 1614, removed to Framling- 
bam, in Suffolk. The pious Fijher (whole head was placed on a 
pole on the bridge) and the indifcrcet Laud. The firft was re-* 
moved to the chapel in the Tower , to rett by the fide of his friend 


• Carle, i. 231. 
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1 Sir Thomas More*. The remains of Laud, beheaded in 1644, 
lay here till 1663, when they were removed to St. John's College, 

Oxford, over which he had prefided f. 

In this parilh was defigned a hofpital for poor priefts, and for 
lunatics of both fexes, as early as the time of Edward III j but 
not taking effeCt, it was granted to the hofpital of St. Katherine 
which was to find a chaplain to pray for the foul of Robert Denton, 
who had pioufly intended the firft foundation £. 

From Aldgate the walls ran louthward to the Thames, and 
ended, as is generally fuppofed, with a fort ; on the fite of which 
arofe the prelent Tower of London. To the north of it was a 
poftern, for the benefit of foot paffengers : it was originally a fair 
and ftrong gate, built of Hone brought out of Kent, and Caen in Postern, Gate. 
Normandy. It flood till the year 1440, when it fell down ; not, 
as is conjectured, from the pulling down of three hundred feet of 
the adjacent wall in 1189, for the purpofe of enlarging and 
ftrengthening the Tower, but from decay ; it being made at the 
fame time with that fortrefs, which was built by the Conqueror Th ^J'°J^ er op 
in his firft year, and ftrongly garrifoned with Normans, to fecure 
the allegiance of his new and reluctant fubjeCts. 

The firft work feems to have been fuddenly flung up in 1066, 
on his taking pofleflion of the capital : this included in it a part 
of the antient wall j for, foon after the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, a difpute arofe whether he was poifoned in the liberties of 
the city, or in the county of Middlefex : on examination, part of 
the antient wall was difcovered ; and his apartment found to be 

• Wttver, 501. 

f Newcourt , 241. 

J The fame, 243. 
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to the weft of it, and in confequence the criminals were tried 
wirhin the jurifdiCtion of the city. Had it been on the other fide, 
it would have been adjudged to have been within the county. 
There is another proof of this fortrefs having been built upon the 
remains of another more antient; for, in 1720, in digging on the 
fouth fide of what is called Cefar’s chapel, were difcovered fome 
old foundations of ftone, three yards broad, fo ftrongly cemented 
that it was with the utmoft difficulty they were forced up. 

Whitb Tower. The great fquare tower called the JVhiti Tower, and by the 
IVelJh, Twr Gwyn, or Twr y Bryn-gwyn, was eroded in the year 
1078, when it arofe under the directions of the great military ar- 
chitect Gundulpb , bilhop of Rochejier * ; who gave this noble fpe- 
cimen of innovation in the art of caftle-building, and which was 
purfued by him in the execution of Rochefier-caftle , on the banks 
. of the Medway. Stow tells us, from Edmund de Iiaddenbam , that 
during the time Gundulpb was employed in this work, he was 
lodged in the houfe of one Edmere , a citizen of London This 
huilding was long dignified with the name of Cejar' s tower $ but 
that illuftrious invader probably never faw London : originally it 
flood by itfelf. Fttzjlepbm gives it the name of Arx Palatina , the 
Palatine tower ; and fays, with his ufual romance, that the mortar 
of the foundation was tempered with the blood of beafts. The 
commander bad the title of Palatine beftowed on him, being, 
as was the cafe with feveral of the great men of that time, who 
had places of importance trufted to their care, endowed with 

* Guilltlm. Pitlav. inter Serif t. Nermann, p. 205. 

■f Survait, 73. 
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MURDERS IN THE TOWER. 


regal powers } fuch, for example, as the earl palatine, Hugh Lupus, 
had in the county palatinate of Cbefter 

Within this tower is a very antient chapel, for the ufe of fuch 
of our kings and queens who wifhed to pay their devotion here. 
By Stow' s defeription (for I never faw it) it feems coeval with the 
building : he deferibed it as having a long flight of fteps to it, as 
being darkfome, and venerable for the pillars, which are very 
plain j but that it was in his time filled with our valuable old 
records f. 

In 1092 a violent tempeft did great injury to the Tower ; but 
it was repaired by William Rufus, and his fucceflor. The firft 
added another caftellated building on the fouth fide, between it 
and the Thames , which was afterwards called St. Thomas's Tower . 
Beneath that was Traitor s-gate, through which Rate prifoners 
were brought from the river : and under another, properly enough 
called The Bloody ; for, till thefe happier ages, there was little dik 
ference between confinement, and the fcaffold, or private aflafli- 
nation. 


Ye towers of Julius , London's lafting flume. 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed* 




Here fell the meek ufurper Henry VI. by the dagger of the Murdem 
profligate Gloucefter. Here, full of horrors, died, by the hands of 
hired ruffians, the unfteady Clarence. Here the fweet innocents 
Ed ward V. and his brother, duke of Tork , perifhed viftims'to the 
ambition of their rcmorfclefs uncle. And the empoifoning of Sir 


• Lord Lyttelton's Henry II. iii* 139* 
t Strife's Stow, u book u p. 69* 
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Thomas Overbury makes up the fum of the known murders, the 
reproaches of our antient fortrefs. We have here a ftrait room 
or dungeon, called, from the mifery the unhappy occupier of this 
very confined place endures, the Little Eaje . But this will appear 
a luxurious habitation, when compared with the inventions of the 
age of Louis XI. of France ; with his iron cages, in which perfons 
of rank lay for whole years ; or his Oubliettes , dungeons made in 
form of revcrfed cones, concealed with trap-doors, down which 
dropped the unhappy victims of the tyrant, brought there by 
Triftan VHermite , his companion and executioner in ordinary. 
Sometimes their fides were plain, fometimes fet with knives, or 
fharp-edged wheels j but in either cafe, they were true Oubliettes: 
the devoted w<?re certain to fall into the land where ail things were 
forgotten. 

The Tower was firft inclofed’ by William Long champ, bilhop 
of Ely, and chancellor of England , in the reign of Riebard I. 
This haughty prelate having a quarrel with John, third brother 
to Richard, under pretence of guarding againft his defigns, fur- 
rounded the whole with walls embattled, and made on the out- 
fide a vaft ditch-, into which, in after times, the water from the 
Thames was introduced. Different princes added other works. 
The prefent contents, within the walls, are twelve acres and five 
rods j the circuit, on the outfide of the ditch, one rhouland and 
fifty-two feet. It was again inclofed with a mud-wall by Henry III : 
this was placed at a diftance from the ditch, and occafioned the 
taking down of part of the city wall j which was refented by the 
citizens ; who, pulling down this precindb of mud, were punifhed 
by the king with a fine of a thoufand marks. 

Edward IV, built the Lions tower ; it was originally called the 
4 Bulwark } 
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Bulwark ; but received the former name from its ufe. A mena- 
gery had very long been a piece of regal ftate j Henry I. had his 
at his manor of JVoodftock , where he kept lions, leopards, lynxes, 
porcupines, and feveral other uncommon beads. They were 
afterwards removed to the ‘Tower. Edward II. commanded the 
fheriffs of London, to pay the keepers of the king's leopards fix 
pence a day, for the fuftenance of the leopards ; and three half- 
pence a day for the diet of the keeper, out of the fee-farm of the 
city. I fhould have mentioned before, that Henry ififued his order 
to the fheriffs, to fupply four pence a day for the maintenance of 
his white bear ( urfo nofiro albo ), and his keeper, in the T ower of 
London. They were alfo to provide a muzzle, and*an iron chain 
to hold the faid bear out of the water ; and a long cord to hold it 
during the time it was fifbing in die Thames : they were befides 
ordered to build a fmall houfe in the Tower for the king's ele- 
phant ( elefantem vofirum ) and to make provifion both for bead: 
and keeper *. 

The royal menagery is to this day exceedingly well fupplied. 
In April 1787, there was a leopard, of a quite unknown fpecies, 
brought from Bengal. It was wholly black, but the hair was 
marked, on the back, Tides, and neck, with round clufters of fmall 
ipots, of a gloffy and the moll: intenfe black ; the tail hung feve-. 
ral inches beyond the length of the legs, and was very full of hair. 
Here were alfo two tigers : one had been here fome time, and its 
ground-color had faded into a pale fickly fandinefs ; the other,: 
young and vigorous, and almoft frefh from its native woods, was 

# Made* Antiq. Excheq. i. 376. 
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almoft of an orange color ; and its black (tripes, and the white 
parts, were molt pure in their kinds *. 

The little book fold in the Tower, will give a very fatisfaftory 
account of all its curiofities, natural and artificial. To that I 
refer my reader. 

For a confederate time, there was a dilpute between the 
crown and the city, about the right to the Tower-bill (the Gwyn- 
fryn of the Welfl) ). In the reign of Edward IV. the king’s offi- 
cers erefted there a gallows, and a fcaffold for the execution of 
offenders. The citizens complained j and Edward immediately 
difavowed the aft, by public proclamation. From that time the 
fatal apparatus is always provided by the city. The condemned 
are delivered to the fheriffs by the lieutenant, who receives from 
the former a receipt for their delivery j the fheriffs then fee execu- 
tion done, as in other places. 

The firft whom I recolleft to have fuffered here by the more 
honorable death of the ax, was in 1388, when Sir Simon de 
Burley, knight of the Garter, tutor of Richard II. and the molt 
accomplifhed man of his time, fell a viftim to the malice of the 
potent faftion, which had ufurped the regal authority. Queen 
Anne, the good queen Anne, went on her knees to the duke of 
Glocefter, the king’s uncle, to implore mercy j and continued in- 
that attitude three hours before the inexorable tyrant. 

There wasi during a very long period, a barbarous meannefs, 
a fpecies of infult to the unhappy criminals, which is in our days 
happily changed into every fpecies of tendernefs and humanity,. 

• Engraved and defcribed by M. de U Mttberie, dans le Journal de Phyfique, 
Juillet, 1788, p. 45. tab. ii. 
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confident with public juftice and fecurity. In revenge for the 
death of Sir Simon, and many others who fuffcred in the fame 
caufe, the great earl of Arundel, Richard Fitzalan, was hurried 
inftantly from the place of trial, the palace at Wefiminfter, to 
Tower-bill : his arms and his hands were bound ; and the king glut- 
ted his eyes with the bloody fcene. That great peer Thomas duke 
of Norfolk, who was confined here in the laft year of Henry VIII. 
was reduced to beg for Iheets. He was to have loft his head, but 
was faved by the death of the tyrant on the very day ordered for 
his execution. He was kept in cuftody during the next (hort 
reign, but was releafed on the accdfion of queen Mary. He 
mounted his horfe, at the edge of fourfcore, to aflift in quelling the 
infurreftion of Sir Thomas Wyat, in 1 554. This ferved to fill the 
Tower with new fubje&s for the mean infults of the times. Sir 
Thomas, and the reft of the prifoners, were brought into the Tower 
through the Traitors-gate. The lieutenant received them, one 
by one, with infults and grofs abufe. When Sir Thomas appeared, 
gallantly dreffed, the lieutenant actually collared him : Sir Thomas 
gave him a fierce and reproachful look, bravely telling him. This 
is no mafterie now ! 

On* perfon of rank fuffcred here by the more infamous way of 
the halter. I fhould not mention Sir Gervis Elwayes, lieutenant 
of the Tower , who fuffered here, in 1615, for his concern in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, but for the great inftru&ion 
which may be gathered from his end, and his excellent dying 
fpeech. For there is fomething very peculiar in his admonition, 
to the fpeftators, againft appealing to Heaven by a ralh vow j for, 
having been greatly addi&ed to gaining, he had faid ferioufly in his 

prayers. 
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'prayers, Lord, let me he banged if ever I play more : and yet he 
broke it a thoufand times *. Of what utility would be a fenfible 
collection of thefe proofs of the Finger of God, exemplified to 
mankind in the detection and punilhment of every fpecies of 
crime ! 

Chapel of the The church of St. Petrus ad Vincula, within the 'Tower, has 
Tower. .been the undiftinguifliing repofitory of the headlefs bodies of 
numbers, who ended their days on the adjacent hill j or, when 
greatly favored, within the fortrefs. The antient church was 
much more fplendid, it being occafionally the place at which the 
kings of England performed their orifons. In Henry III.’s time 
here were Halls for the king and queen ; a chancel dedicated to 
-St. Peter, and another to St. Mary. The church was adorned 
with a fine crofs, images of faints, and various paintings, bene fc? 
bonis coloribus. AUo feveral holy figures in painted glafs; all 
done by that early lover and patron of the arts in England, the 
monarch juft mentioned f. 

Executed To the prefent church, after his execution, was finally removed 

.persons^ buried (he b 0( jy of the confcientious amiable prelate Fijher, bilhop of 
Fisher, bishop Rocbefter j a victim to his opinion of the pope’s fupremacy, and 
as Rochester, the treachery of the attorney-general Rich, who, under pretence 
of confulting him, obtained his confidence, and betrayed him. 
The pope rewarded his prthodoxy with a cardinal’s hat, but it did 
not arrive till the poor bilhop’s head was on a pole on London- 
bridge. His headlefs corfe was removed, to be near that of his 
friend, who fuffered about three weeks after, in the lame caufe, the 

* See the whole in the firft xiv yeares of king James's reign, p. 150. 
f Strjpe’e Stow, i. book i. 68. Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes, i. 4. 
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great Sir Thomas More. But his body did not long keep com- 
pany with that of his brother fufferer, nor his head on the bridge. 
His affectionate daughter, Margaret Roper , procured the one to 
be removed to Cheljea j and the head, accidentally blown into 
the Thames , to be given to her. She kept it during life as a re- 
lique, and directed that after her death it fhould be lodged in her 
arms and buried with her. 

The beauteous Anna Bullen , on May 19th, 1536, for a fictiti- 
ous charge of adultery, by a tyrant lulling for a new objeCt : 
and the profligate Catherine Howard, on a full conviction of the 
fame crime ; relt here. George lord Rochford, the innocent bro- 
ther of the former, involved in the accufation, preceded her to- 
the grave by two days ■, as his infamous wife, a caule of their 
death, accompanied, unpitied, her miftrefs Catherine Howard, in 
execution and in fepulchre. It is impoffible not to moralize on 
comparing the manner in which Ihe was brought prifoncr to this 
fatal fortrefs, with the gay and fplendid pageantry, which attended, 
her and her favage fpoufe from Greenwich by water to the fame 
place, on May 29th, 1533 ; and from the Tower , two days after,, 
tvith Hill greater magnificence, to her coronation. She rejoiced 
too publickly on the death of Catherine of Arragon , whole place 
ftte moll wrongfully ufurped : in lels than five months, lhe herfelf 
fell as a criminal *. 

That meteor Thomas Cromwel, earl of EJfex, the great promo- 
ter of the fupprefiion of religious houles, experienced the com- 
mon lot of the preceding. He fuffered, among other charges. 


Sir 

Thomas More. 


Anna Bullbn, 


T homas Crom- 
wel, Earl or 
Essex. 


* See a very carious account of die proceffions in die Antiquarian Repertory, 
iu. 202. „ 
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Monmouth. 


for being a favorer of heretics ; yet died in the firm profeflion of 
the Catholic religion. 

The turbulent Thomas Seymour, baron Sudley, and lord high 
admiral, in 1549 was beheaded, and buried in this church, by a 
warrant from his own brother, the proteCtor Somerfet. On Janu- 
ary 24th, 15s 2, the proteCtor himfelf mounted the fame fcaffold, 
and, notwithftanding his high rank, was flung into the fame grave 
among the attainted herd : and his ambitious rival, the inftru- 
ment of his death, John Dudley , duke of Northumberland , loft 
his head and was laid by his fide, on the 22d of Auguft , 1553. 
So Ihort, fo vain are the dreams of power and ambition ! 

The favorite earl of EJfex , Robert Devereux, was reluctantly 
given to the block by his fond miftrefs, after a long ftruggle be- 
tween fear and aflfeCtion. Mr. Walpole obferves, that it was a 
falhion to treat the paflion of that illuftrious prince!* as a ro- 
mance. She, it is alleged, was fixty-eight, but it was forgotten 
that the earl was only thirty-four. Let their ages have been re- 
verfed, you would never have heard of the unhappy love of Eli- 
zabeth. 

Beneath the communion table repofes the handfome, reftlels, 
ungrateful fon of Charles II. the duke of Monmouth. His ambi- 
tion, like that of many of thofe he followed to this place, occa- 
fioned his death. He is faid to have died calmly ; and to have 
acknowleged the guilt of rebellion : but love preferved her influ- 
ence to the laft moment. He was married very young, and for 
interefted motives. He had made a connection of the moft tender 
nature with lady Harriet Wentworth , who lived with him as his 
wife. He could not, with all the arguments of our beft divines, 
be convinecd of the fin of adultery ; he called her the choice of 

his 
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his ripened years. I have been told a tradition, that lady Harriet 
had placed herfelf in a window, to take a laft and farewel look ; 
he was mafter enough of himfelf to make her a graceful bow. 
With more certainty can I lay, that the king, on the evening of 
the execution, vifitecLthe widowed dutchels, to give aflurance of 
his attention to her and her children. Confolation fhe did not 
want, for Ihe had been feparated from him ; and when, at the 
duke’s earned requed, Ihe had an interview with him in the Ti mer, 
their interview was, as Barillon expreffes it, aigre de fart et d" 
autre *. 

T he repentant earl of Kilmarnock , and the rough and fearlels 
lord Balmerino , avowing the goodnefs of his caule to the lad, 
were depofited here Auguft 18th, 1746. The inferiptions on the 
leaden plates of dieir coffins are here Ihewn to drangers. In she 
following year the infamous Simon lord Lovat was interred in, the 
fame ground, after mounting the fcafibld with the intrepidity of 
innocence. He certainly was in his dotage, or, what is more pro- 
bable, lod to all fenfe of lhame for his immoral and mod aban- 
doned life, when he could repeat to the fpe&ators. 



Earl of 
Kilmarnock. 


Nam genus cjt proavos, 8 c qvm non feoimvs ifsx, ?ix et noftra roco v 


Besides thefe headlefs trunks, numbers of good people lie Si* (xcha*. 
here, who went to their graves from their quiet beds. Among 
them. Sir Richard Blount , and Sir Michael his Ion, both lieute- 
nants of the Tower. Sir Richard died in 1 564 j Sir Michael in 
1592: a fplendid monument was eredted to each* They are re- 
prefented in armour, kneeling; Sir Richard with his two fons, hi* 


* DaJrjmfU’* Memoir*, ii. 168. 
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BLOOD’S ATTEMPT 


Sir Richard 
Cholmondl y. 


Talbot 

Edwards, 

KEEPER OP THE 

Kike'* Rigalia- 


wife, and two daughters, in the drcfs of the times j Sir Micbael’hair 
a long beard, is attended by three Tons in cloaks, his wife, and) 
daughter. 

In a corner, oh the floor, is an antient monument of a man re- 
cumbent, his hands clofed as in prayer, his hair lank, his chin' 
beardlefs j his lady by him in a long hood round his neck is a 
collar of SS. and a rofe pendent. This is to preferve the me- 
mory of Sir Richard Cbolmcndly, knight,, lieutenant of the T-ower- 
in the time of Henry VIII. 

I pass over lefs interefting monuments, to the little (tone on the 
floor, which records, that “ Talbot. Edwards, late keeper of his 
“ majefty’s regalia , 30th September, 1674, aged 80/’ was de- 
pofltcd here. Was it not a lhamelefs reign, no remembrance of 
this good and faithful fervant would have been fuffered to remain.. 
This venerable man was keeper of the regalia, when the ruffian* 
Bloed made the notorious attempt on the crown, and other orna.- 
ments of qujefty. Never was a more determined villain : “ with 
** a head to contrive, and heart to execute any wickednefs.” 
Blood contrived, under the guile of a clergyman, to make acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Edwards ; inlinuated himfelf into his favor and 
confidence. After various vifits, with the afliftance of feveral 
other aflociates, he feized on the old man, whom he had requeued 
to fhew the jewels, to his friends, gagged him, and on his refitting* 
ftruck him on the head with a mallet, and gave him feveral ftabs. 
Edwards thought k prudent to counterfeit death. Blood put the 
crown under his parfon’s gown : another put the globe in his 
breeches : a third, not being able to conceal the feeptre by reafon 
of its length, broke. off the rich ruby and put it in his pocket.. 
As fbon as they were gone, Edwards forced out the gag, and 
gave the alarm j they were inftahtly puriued, and three of them 

fbon. 
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TO STEAL THE CROWN. 

Toon taken. Blood ftruggled hard for his prize, faying, when it 
was wrefted from him. It was a gallant attempt, though unfuccejf- 
ful it was for a crown. 

The curiofity of the king was excited to fee a man engaged in 
'fo many important villanies : under pretence of obtaining difcove- 
ries, his majefty made the wretch a vifit ; from that moment the 
artful Blood dated his fecurity': he told the king fo many plaufible 
tales ; fuch indifference he fhewed for his own life, fuch anxiety 
for that of his majefty (for he infinuated that his comrades would 
certainly revenge his death, even on his facred majefty) that in a 
fhort time he obtained his pardon. It was neceffary to apply to 
the duke of Ormond for permiflion, the ruffian having made the 
attempt on his grace’s life not long before. The duke nobly an- 
fwered, <c If his majefty could forgive him ftealing the crown, he 
*.* might eafily forgive the attempt upon his life$ and if fuch was 
et his majefty’s pleafure, that was a fufficient reafon for him, and 
** his lordfhip (the earl of Arlington , who brought the meffage) 
** might fpare the reft.” Blood was not only pardoned, but re- 
ceived into favor, had a penfion of five hundred a year, and was 
perpetually feen at court, enjoying the fmiles of majefty, and 
-even fuccefsfully employing bis intereft, as a mod refpeftable 
patron. But all good men looked on him with horror, arid con- 
fidered him as a Sicarius to a profligate fet of men, to overawe 
any who had integrity enough to refift the meafures of a moft 
profligate court. This mifcreant died peacefully in his bed, Au~ 
guft 29th, 1680, fearlefsly, and without any figns of penitence; 
totally hardened and forfaken by Heaven. 

The innocent ’Talbot Edwards , fo far from receiving the grate- 
ful reward of his fidelity and fufferings, got with great difficulty 

Mm2 a penfion 
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a penfion of two hundred a year ; and his Ion, who was aftive iit 
taking Blood, one hundred more : but the order for the penfions 
was fo long delayed, and the expences attending the cure of the 
good old man’s wounds fo great, that he was forced to fell his 
order for a hundred pounds ready money, and the (on his for fifty. 
It is lingular that this aged man lurvived his injuries feven years ; 
the attempt was made May 9th, 1671, and the infeription, contrary 
to the aflertions of fome hiltorians, fixes his death in 1680 *. 

Othzrs have fallen, on this fatal hill, by the hands of lawlels 
violence. In the rebellion of Wat 'Tyler, his mifereant followers 
purfued, with unrelenting rage, the nobility and better rank of 
people. That worthy primate, Sudbury archbilhop of Canterbury ; 
Sir Robert Hales, treafurer of England ; and many others, took 
refuge with their youthful king in the Tower. It was then garri- 
foned with flx hundred armed men, and fix hundred archers ; who, 
appalled at the mob, ftoOd motionlefs. The rebels feized on the 
primate; Sir Robert', John Legge, ferjeant at arms ; and William 
Apyledore, the king’s confelfor ; all of whom they inllantly be- 
headed on Tower-bill the archbifhop with peculiar circumftances- 
of cruelty, being almoft hewn to pieces by their cruel rage. 

In 1450, the mob under Jack Cade, in an endarkened and la- 
vage period, forced out of this fortrefs James lord Say, whom the 
king had committed to appeafe the furious commons. The/ 
brought him tp Guildhall, and from thence hurried him to the 
Standard in Cbeapjide, where they ftruck off his head, tied his 
naked body to a horfe’s tail, dragged it to Southwark, and there 


* See the feveral accounts in Ktmut, lit. *83 — Slryfi’t Sttvr, i. book L 92 
to 96 —Brit. Biography, article Blood. 
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cut it into quarters. They then beheaded his fon-in-law, Sir 
James Cromer, placed the heads on poles, and in every ftreet 
made them kifc each other*. What a horrid parallel have we 
not feen in the late year, amidft the polifhed and enlightened 
Frbnch ! ! 1 Two men of rank, M. de Foulon, and his fon-in-law 
M. Bertbier, were devoted as viftims by the barbarous populace. 
They were firft hung, with a ftudied prolongation of their fuffer- 
ings: their heads were ftruck off, and, by a refinement in cruelty 
(beyond the invention of Jaek Cade) the heart of de Foulon was 
torn out, and brought dancing on a pole, to falute his unhappy 
ion-in-law on his way to execution : nor was any infult to their 
mangled trunks omitted by the furious canaille. But the a&s of a 
mob ought never to tamiih a- national character. 

Within the Tower, on the green before the chapel, was be- 
headed the accomplifhed lord Hajlings. His fidelity to the chil- 
dren of his late mafter Edward IV. was the caufe of his death. 
He was dragged from the council- table, by order of their ambitious 
froteBor, Glocejler, who fwore he would have his head before he 
dined j and fuch was his hafte, that the unfortunate lord had only 
•time to make a Ihort fhrift to a pried who cafually palled by, and 
his head was taken off on a log which happened to lie in the way. 
So little did he expeft death, that, fcarcely an hour before, he was 
exulting in die fate of his enemies, lord Rivers, lord Richard Grey, 
and Sir Thomas Vaughan, at PontefraB % yet all four underwent 
the ftroke of xhe headfinan >on the very fame day. Befides thefe, 
I can make a milcellaneous recital of feveral who died within 
diefe walls, by natural deaths, by fuicide, or hy accident. 

Elizabeth, wife o ( Henry VII. breathed her laft here in child- 
bed, in 150a. 

• Fabian's CbrtnitU, pan vi» 45 1 . 
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REMARKABLE PERSONS. 

Here may be truly faid to have fled indignant to the fhade9, 
the high fpiric of Henry' earl of Northumberland. He was confined 
for the fame caufe as the earl of Arundel , by the jealous Elizabeth. 
The B exclames the earl> Jhall not have my eftate -, and on 
June a i ft, 1585, (hot himfelf with a piftol loaden with three 
bullets. 

Philip earl of Arundel, fon of the duke of Norfolk, beheaded 
for afpiring to the bed of Mary queen of Scots, was condemned to 
death for favoring that ill-fated princefs. He was indeed re- 
prieved, butfuflered to languid) till his death, in 159$: his bones 
were kept in an iron cheft. A late great dutehefs of the fame 
family procured his fcull, had it enchafed in gold, and kept it to 
exalt her devotion, as the relique of a martyr to religion, 

Arthur earl of EJfex, accomplice with lord Rujfel , ended here 
his days. Defpair feized him on his confinement, and, forfaken 
by Heaven, he put an end to hid exiftence by the razor. He was 
of a party charged with equal freedom in religious as political 
principles. He vindicated and pra&ifed fuicide. His death was 
charged on the court, but without the left grounds. The prince 
who could bring lord Rujfel to the block by a legal courfe, need 
never have incurred the odium of aflalfination on a lels important 
partner of the confpiracy. 

Here died, in September 1592, Sir John Perrot, the fuppofcd 
fon of Henty VIII. by Mary wife to 'Thomas Perrot, efqj of Ha- 
roldftone, in the county of Pembroke. In his great ftature, and high 
fpirit, he bore a ftrong refemblance to that monarch. Young 
Perrot firft attracted his notice by a quarrel he had with two of 
the yeoman of the guard, whom he foiled in a quarrel he had at 
the Jlews in Southwark. He was in high favor in the following 

reign. 
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reign. In that of Mary fell into difgrace, on account of his at- 
tachment to the reformed religion. When queen Elizabeth fuc- 
ceeded, he experienced the fmiles of his fovereign and filter. At 
length was conftituted lord deputy of Ireland, where he grew very 
unpopular, by reafon of his haughty conduct; was recalled, un- 
juftly accufed,, and condemned of trealbn. His fentence was re- 
fpited ; but he died of a broken heart, unable, from his lofty fpirir,. 
to brook the ill-treatment he met with from one he thought fo 
near an ally. 

In this prifon alfo funk, a victim to unmerited misfortunes, the' 
innocent Arabella Stuart, daughter of Charles Stuart, earl of Lenox , 
and younger brother to lord Damley, father to James I. Her affi- 
nity to the crown brought her under the jealoufy of both Eliza- 
beth, and that monarch. The confpiracy in 1603, for which lord 
Cobham, Sir IValter Raleigh, and others, were condemned, was 
fuppofed,. among other objects, to have that of placing the crown 
on the head of this unfortunate lady; on which fhe was confined 
10 her own houfe. She found means .to bt married privately to 
Sir William Seymour, fecc 

wards reftored to the dukedom of Somerjet. On difeovery of the 
wedding, they were committed to the Tower, to the care of diffe- 
rent keepers. They artfully contrived their efcape : he arrived fafe • 
at Dunkirk-, the lady was taken at fea, and conveyed back to hen 
prifon j where her misfortunes deprived her of her fenfes. She 
was releafed by death, September 27 th, 1615} and found an hono- 
rable interment in Henry Vilth’s chapel, near the remains of her. 
ill-fated relation Mary queen of Scots. Her hufband lived to 
focceed to the title of Somerjet -, and was the faithful fervant and) 
friend of Charles I. 

I. shall. 


Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart. 
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INCIDENTS OF PERSONS CONFINED. 

I shall mention two other noblemen who were confined 
within theie walls, on account of fome particularities which at* 
tended their durance. The firft is Henry earl of Northumberland \ 
impriloned on the very juft fufpicion of being privy to the Gun- 
powder treafon. During the time he was in cuftody, he amuled 
himfelf moft rationally in the company of learned men, who were 
permitted to have accels to him. Among others, were three who 
were called his Wizards : poffibly he might be fond of aftronomy, 
or dabble in judicial aftrology j circumftances that, with the vul- 
gar, might eafily fatten on him the imputation of dealing with the 
devil. 

A very remarkable accident befel Henry Wriotbjly , earl of 
Southampton , the friend and companion of the earl of EJJex t, in his 
fatal infurreftion : after he had been confined there a fmall time, 
he was furprized by a vifit from his favorite cat, which had found 
its way to the T twer ; and, as tradition fays, reached its matter by 
defeending the chimney of his apartment. I have feen at Bul- 
Jlrode , the fummer refidence of the late dutchefs of Portland , an 
original portrait of this earl, in the place of his confinement, in a 
black drefs and cloak, with the faithful animal fitting by him *. 
Perhaps this picture might have been the foundation of the tale. 

Ths fallen lord chancellor, the cruel inftrument of defpotifm 
under James II. died, imprifoned here, of a broken heart, aided 
by intemperance. He was firft interred in the church belonging 
to the Tower j and afterwards was removed to that of St. Mary , 
Jldermanbury , and depofited near the body of his rakifh fon, lord 

* In the fame collection is another portrait of the fame nobleman, oat of 
Jkonfinemcnt, richly drefled, with a rich helmet and armour lying by him. 
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Went. In my younger days, I have heard of a hard-hearted in- 
fult on this once great man, during his imprifonment. He re- 
ceived, as he thought, a prefent of Colchefier oyfters ; and expreffed 
great fatisfaction ^at the thought of having fome friend yet left : 
but, on taking off the top of the barrel, inftead of the ufual con- 
tents, appeared an halter ! 

To conclude this melancholy lift, I fhall return to antient times, GurrFrDi*, 
to lament the fad fate of my countrymen, victims to Englijh am- r *™ T E PriVc** 
bttion. Here was bafely confined, by Henry III. my countryman Llewelyn. 
Gryfjydd , father of our laft prince Llewelyn ap Gryffydd } who, im- 
patient of imprifonment, attempted to efcape by lowering himfelf 
from the walls : the line he was defcending by broke, and, being 
of a great bulk, he was dalhed to pieces, and perilhed in a moft 
miferable manner*. 

It is fuppofed that many of our nobility, imprifoned within Wel$h 
this fortrefs, had obtained leave that part of their libraries might be Strove/ in 
fent to them, for their amufement in their folitary hours : fo that the Tower. 
in time it became a repofttory of Weljb literature. Thefe valua- 
ble manufcripts were at length burnt by the villainy of one 
Scolan, to the irreparable lofs of our hiftory, and our poetry. 

Gut to' r Glynn, who wrote about the year 1450, thus relates the 
fatt : 

Llyfrau Cymru a’u usfrudd, 

J'f YW Qxvynn aethant ar guddj 
YfceUr oedd i Sco/att, 

Furw*r twrr llyfrau i > tan. 

i. e. " The books of Wales, and their deftroyer, were concealed 
• Pawl's Hiftory of fPoh, wj^Wynn'i Hiftory, 263, 
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The head of 
Llewely n 

PLACED ON THE 
BATTLEMENTS. 


Owm Tudor. 


“ in the White Tower. Villainous was the deed of Sedan, when 
“ he threw the heaps of books into the fire 

In the next reign, to the eternal difgrace of the great Edward , 
the head of the fon of Gryjjydd , the laft of our princes, was placed 
on thefe battlements, infultingly crowned with ivy, for gallantly* 
defending his hereditary dominions, to which he had as good a. 
right as his more fortunate conqueror had to the crown of Eng- 
land. And, to fill the meafure of misfortune, in a fmall time after 
the head of prince Dafydd was font to accompany that of his ill- 
fated brother. 

DafyddLhwyd ap Llewelyn o Vathanarn, a poet, who flou- 
rilhed in 1480, gives our countryman Owen Tudor , grandfather 
to Henry VII. a nobler prifon than I fear we can warrant from 
hiftory f. He certainly thought it derogating from the honor of 
Wales , to fend his hero to Newgate like a common felon. Thus 
he t>ewails his unfortunate ftate, in a Cowydd compofed on the 
occafion. I (hall give a tranfiation of the parts relative to the 
fubjedl, by the fame, ingenious friend J, to whom I lie under fo 
many fimilar obligations. 

Tudor, in himfelf a hod. 

High-born Owen, Cambria's boaft. 

Cambria's flower imprifon’d lies, . 

Where London's lofty towers rife. 

Unjuft the pride, and rafh the power. 

That doom’d him to yon hoftile T vwer : 

• Evans' t Weljh poetry, i6o. 

f See Rymer's Feed . x. 685, 709. 

% The Reverend Richard Williams, of Fr*n. See Appendix, fora fimr- 
lar Poem, by the fame Gentleman. 
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For him our eyes with pity flow* 

For him our breads with vengeance glow. 

Are Owrt’s feet with fetters bound ? 

With poetry I’ll eafe the wound : 

Around his legs my mofe (hall twine. 

And break them with her drains divine. 

How wond’rous are the powers of fong. 

To fuccour them who fuder wrong 1 

The next explains the caufe of his imprifonment. 

’Tis not for plunder, fraud, or debt. 

That 0<weu this misfortune met. 

’Tis not for lawlefs force of arms ; 

But for a queen’s refidlefa charms, 

Fertile Gallia's daughter fair. 

That Owen's feet thofe fetters wear. 

Worthy, virtuous, comely, tall, 

Catherine did his heart enthrall. 

Who could blame th’ adventurous youth t 
Fam’d for valor, honor truth. 

To him this gem of Gallia's Ihore 
Three renowned children bore. 

Warlike youths, their father’s pride, 

France’s royal blood allied ; 

Grandfons to the Gallic throne ; 

Loyal barons of our own. , 

From them in future times (hall fpring. 

Many a gallant Britijh king •. 

A little to the fouth of Eaft Smitbfield , is the hofpital 
■of St. Catherine's, originally founded in 1 148, by Matilda of 
Boulogne , wife of king Stephen , for the repofe of her fon Bald - 

• See the account of Owen Tudor , in my Tour in Wales , ii. 256. 
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win, and her daughter Matilda : and for the maintenance of a 
matter, brothers and fitters, and other poor perfons. In 1273,. 
Elinor , widow of Henry , poffeffed herfelf of it, diflolved the old 
foundation, refounded it in honor of the fame faint, for a matter* 
three brethren chaplains, three fitters, ten Bedes women, and fix 
poor fcholars. Queen Philippa ■, wife of Edward III. was a great 
benefa&refs to this hofpital : and to this day it remains under 
queenly patronage, according to the refervation made by the 
pious re-foundrefs Elinor. Our prefent gracious queen is the 
twenty-ninth royal patronefs. 

The mafterlhip is a finecure of confiderable value. In this 
hofpital is a houfe for him, and all its members. The reader 
will find the difpofition of them, in the plan printed by Mr. 
Nichols , in the account of St. Katherine’s hofpital, and its colle- 
giate church a pofthumous work of that able antiquary the late- 
Andrew. Coltee Ducarel, LL. D. He was interred in the coL- 
legiate church, where a plain piece of marble informs us of little- 
more than the period of his exiftence. 

The church is a handfome gothic building, but almott quite 
loft in the various houfes, which fhut it up from public view. 
The eaft window is very elegant ; and in the modern improve- 
ments there is the utmoft propriety preferved in the imitation of 
the antient architecture. The wooden pulpit is a curiofity : on 
its eight fides are reprefented the antient building, and different 
gates of the hofpital j beneath each compartment extend, Ezra, 
the Scribe — stood upon a — pulpit of wood — which he 
had — made for the — preachin Neh—e. chap. viii. 4. 

Under one of the ftalls is a very good carving of the head of 
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queen Philippa , and another of her fpoufe. They bear a refem- 
blance to the monumental fculpture of thofe great perfonages. 

The molt remarkable monument is that of John Holland, duke 
of Exeter, who lies recumbent, with % fillet round his head, and 
in a long gown, the weeds of peace. By him are placed the 
figure of his firft wife Anne, daughter of Edmund earl Stafford, 
and widow of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March ; and another of 
his filler Cottftance , firll, wife to ‘Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk j and afterwards to Sir John Grey, eldeft fon of Reginald lord 
Grey, of Ruthen. This potent peer was a great benefadlor to the 
hofpital, founded in it a chauntry ; and bequeathed to the high 
altar hi the church, “ a cuppe of byroll, garnilhed with gold, 
perles, and precious Hones, to be put in the lacrament,” and 
numbers of other valuable effects. He died in peace in 1447, a. 
wonderful thing in hia family ; not fewer than four of this great 
houfe, in little more than a century, fell by violent deaths. 

Below St. Catherine' s, on the river fide. Hood the great 
breweries or Bere-houfe, as it is called in the map publilhed 
in the firft volume of the Civitates Orbis. They were fubjedh 
to regulations as early as the reign of Henry VII ; who, in 
1492, licenfes John Merchant, a Fleming, to export fifty tons of 
ale called Berre *. And in the fame reign one Geffry Gate, pro- 
bably an officer of the king’s, fpoiled the brewhoufes at St. Cathe- 
rine's, twice, either for fending too much abroad unlicenfed, or for 
brewing it too weak for their home cuftomers f. The demand 
for this article from foreign parts encreafed to a high degree ; ia 

* Rymer, xii. 271. 
t Maitland,, ii. 1017. 
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the reign of queen Elizabeth, five hundred tons were exported at 
once, as is expreffed for the queen’s ufe, at one time ; probably for 
the fervice of her army in the low countries ; three hundred and 
fifty barrels to Embdett; three hundred to Amjterdam ; and again 
eight hundred to Embden. At this time there feems to have been 
a free exportation, except when checked by proclamation, for 
fear of enhancing the price of corn, by excefs of brewing in fcarce 
times j but even then it was permitted by the royal licence *. 

T hose who wilh to attempt to reftore the fpirit of the boifter- 
ous reign of Henry, as far as depended on the boafted Britijb 
liquor, may ufe the following receipt f : 
x quarters malte. 
ii quarters wheet. 
ii quarters ootos. 

xl lb. weight of hoppys, to make lx barrel of feugyll beer. 

It is not in my power to trace the progrefs of this important 
article of trade. Let me only fay that it is now a national con- 
cern : for the duty on malt, from July 5th 1785, to the fame day 
1786, produced a million and half of money J, to the fupport of 

the 

# Strype's Stow, ii. 292. 

1 * Cuftomes, See. of London , printed in 

J Vaft quantities of our beer or porter are fent abroad ; I do not know the 
fum, but the following extraft from a newfpaper, will ihew the greatnefs of 
-our Breweries. 

The following is a lift of the chief porter brewers of London , and the barrels of 
ftrong beer they have brewed, from Midfumnur 1786, to Mid/ummer 178 7. And 
we make no doubt but it will give our readers much pleafure, to find fuch a capi- 
tal article of trade folely confined to England ; and the more fo, as a large quan- 
tity of the porter makes a confiderable part of our exports. 
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the ftate, from a liquor which invigorates the bodies of its* willing 
fubje&s, to defend the bleflings they enjoy * while that from the 
Stygian gin enervates and incapacitates. One of thefe Chevaliers 
de Malte (as an impertinent Frenchman ftyled a mod refpeftable. 
gentleman * of the trade) has, within one year, contributed not 
lefs than fifty thoufand pounds to his own ftiare. The fight of 
a great London brewhoufe exhibits a magnificence unfpeakable* 
The veflels evince the extent of the trade. Mr. Meux> of Liquor- 
fondjlreet, Gray*s-inn-lane> can (hew twenty-four tons 5 contain- 
ing, in all, thirty-five thoufand barrels ; one alone bolds four 
thoufand five hundred barrels of wholefome liquor ; which enables, 
the London porter-drinkers to undergo talks that ten gin-drinkers* 
would fink under* 


Whitbread \ Samuel 

mmm 

Barrels. 

150,280 

Calvert , Felix 

— 

131,043 

7 hr ale, Hejler 

— 

105,559 

Read , W. ( Trueman 

'*) “ 

95,302 

Calvert , John 

— 

91,150 

Hammond , Peter 

— 

90,852 

Goodwin, Henry 

— 

66,398 

Phillips, John 

— 

54 >i 9 7 

Meux, Richard 

— 

49,651 

Wiggins, Matthew 

— 

40,741 

FsJJst, Thomas 

— 

40,279 

Davofon, Ann 

— 

39,400 

Jordan , Thomas 

— 

M >193 


Dickenfon, Jofepb 


Barrels* 

*3*659 

Hare, Richard 

— 

23,251 

Allen, Thomas 

— 

*3.013. 

Rickin/on, Rivers 

— 

• 8,640 

Pearce , Richard 

— 

16,901. 

Coker , Thomas 

— 

16,744 

Proflor, Thomas 

— 

16,584 

Newberry, William 

— 

16,517 

Hodgfon , George 

— 

16,384 

Bullock, Robert 

— 

16,27* 

Clarke , Edward 

— 

9,855 


Total of Barrels i ,176,856 


• The late Humphry Parfons , efq; when he was hunting with Louis XV. ex- 
cited the king’s curiolity to know who he was, and aiking one of his attendants, 
tcceived the above anfwer* 

x lAAft 
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I am now arrived at the very eaftern extent of London , as it was 
in the age of queen Elizabeth. A fmall village or two might be 
found in the remaining part of the county of Middle/ex , but bor- 
dered by marfhes, which frequently experienced the ravages of 
SrarNsv. the r j ver> This tradt had been a manor in the Saxon times, called 
Stibben-bedde, i. e. Slibben- heath. In later days it belonged to 
John de Pttlteney, who had been four times lord mayor, viz. in 
1330, 1331, 1333, an d *336. The bilhopsof London had here a 
palace, as appears from antient records “ Given from our palace of 
w Stebonbytb, or Stebonbeatb" which is fuppofed to have filled the 
fpace now covered with feveral tenements*. It appears diat the 
fide next to the Thames had been embanked, to refill the fury of 
the floods. From the 26th of Edward I. feveral inquifitions were 
made to examine the (late of the banks and ditches, and the 
tenants, who were found negligent, were prefented as delin- 
quents f. The Church, which (lands far from the river, was 
originally called Ecclefia omnium SanSlorum , but was afterwards 
(lyled that of St. Dunftan j for the whole body of fa ints was 
obliged to give way to him who had the courage to take the 
devil himfclf by the nofe J. The church is by no means diflin* 
guilhed by its architecture. In it were interred the remains of 
the illuflrious Sir Thomas Sj>ert, comptroller of the navy in the 
time of Henry VIII. and to whom this kingdom was indebted for 
that falutary foundation the Trinity-House ||. Here alfo may 
t>e found that curio.us epitaph mentioned by the Spectator : 

* Neuucourt , i. 737. 

f Dugdale on embanking, 69. 

% Lives of the Saints. 

JJ He died Sepit/nber 8 th, 1541. 

Here 
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Here Thomas Sajjin lyei intcrr’d : Ah why 
Born in New England , did in London dye? Sec. 

This vaft parifh is at prefent divided into eight others, yet the 
mother pariih ftill remains of great extent. 

The dock and (hip yard, the property of Mr. Perry , the 
greateft private dock in all Europe , is at the extremity of this pa- 
rifh, at Blackwall, the upper part of the eaftern fide of the ljle of 
Dogs. It may be called the eaftern end of London, being nearly a 
continued fucceflion of fix miles and a half of ftreets, from hence 
to 'Tyburn turnpike. 

T he great extent of JVapp'tng, which ftretches along the river 
fide from St. Katherine’s, arole from the opinion of the commif- 
fioners of fewers, in 1571, that nothing could fecure the manor 
from the depredations of the water, more effedually than the build- 
ing of houfes : for they thought the tenants would not fail being 
attentive to the fafety of their lives and property. The plan fuc- 
ceeded, and in our days we fee a vaft and populous town added 
to the antient precinds (which had ftagnated for ages). A long 
narrow ftreet, well paved, and handfomely flagged on both fides, 
winding along the bariks of the Thames, as far as the end of Lime- 
boufe, an extent of near two miles ; and inhabited by multitudes 
of feafaring men, alternate bccupants of fea and land ; their float- 
ing tenements lie before them. In fad, the whole river, from 
the bridge, for a vaft way, is covered with a double foreft of 
mafts, with a narrow avenue in mid-channel. Thd£ give impor- 
tance and fafety to the ftate, and fupply the mutual wants of the 
univerfe. We fend the neceflaries and luxuries of our ifland to 
eyery part •, and, in return, receive every pabulum which fhould 
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SHABWELL. RADCLIFF. LIMEHOUSE. 

fatiate the moft luxurious, wealth that ought to make avarice cry* 
Hold ! enough, and matters for (peculation for the laudable and 
delicate longings of the intellectual world. 

The hamlet of Shadwell is a continuation of the buildings 
along the river. Between the houfes and the water, in all this 
long trad of ftreet, are frequent docks, and fmall building yards.. 
The paflenger is often furprized with the fight of the prow of a 
Ihip riling over the ftreet, and the hulls of new ones appearing at 
numbers of openings. But all that filth and ftench, which Stow- 
complains of, exifts no longer. Execution Dock (tills remains at 
Wapping, and is in ufe as often as a melancholy occafion requires. 
The criminals are to this day executed on a temporary gallows 
placed at low-water mark j but the cuftom of leaving the body to- 
be overflowed by three tides, has long fince been omitted. 

The village of Radcliff, to which flapping now joins, is of 
fome antiquity. From hence the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
on May the aoth, 1 5 53, took his departure on his fatal voyage 
for difcovering the north-eaft paflage to China. He failed with 
great pomp by Greenwich, where the court then lay. Mutual 
honors were payed on both (ides. The council and courtiers ap- 
peared at the windows, and the people covered the (hores. The 
young king alone loft the noble and novel fight, for he then lay 
on his death-bed j fo that the principal objeCt of the parade was 
difappointed*. 

Limehouse is a continuation of the town along the river-fide : 
it is a new creation j and its church, one of the fifty new churches* 
was finilhed in 1724. This may be called the end of London on the 


• Hackluyt * i. 239, 
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POPLAR CANAL, aSj 

water-fide j but it is continued by means of Poplar, a chapelry in 
the parilh of Stepney (antiently a regal manor, fo named from its 
abundance of poplar trees) acrofs the upper part of the IJle ef 
Dogs, in a'ftrait line to the river Lea, the divifion of this county 
from EJfex. 

Wapping, Sbadwell, and Limeboufe, have their refpe&ive 
churches ; and Poplar its chapel. The two firft have nothing to 
attract the eye. Limeboufe has its aukward tower, a dull fquare 
riling out of another, embellilhed with pilafters ; heavy pinnacles 
rife out of the uppermoft : the whole proves how unhappily Mr* 

Hawk/moor, the architect of Bloomfbury church, exerted his genius 
in the obfolete art of fteeple-building. The church in queftioti 
is one of the new fifty. In the year 173° was *dded to 
bills of mortality. 

Ik our walk through Umeboufe, we crofled the New Cut, or 
Poplar canal, near its difcharge into the river. This was begun 
about twenty years ago ; runs by Bromley, and joins the river Lea 
near Bow, where barges enter by means of a lock called Bow-lock . 

This canal is about a mile and a quarter in length $ and ferves to 
bring to our capital corn, malt, and flour, from the neighborhood 
of Hertford, and feveral other counties, which put their produc- 
tions on board the barges at that town. It is alfo of great ufe 
to convey to the Thames the produce of the great diftilleries 
* near Bow •, and alfo to the internal counties coals, and feveral 
articles from the metropolis. This canal faves the great circuit 
of palling down to Lea-mouth, and thence round the IJle of 
Dogs ; a navigation often impeded by contrary winds and tides, 
which frequently fall out fo adverfe, as to occafion great delays. 

Yet this canal by no means annihilates the ufe of the river Lea 
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Bills of 
Mortality, 


to and from its mouth-; but barges go indifferently either way, as 
conveniency, or the circumftances above-mentioned, occur. Be- 
fides, many barges will enter the river Lea to fave the navigation 
expences of the New Cut. 

Limehouse dock is a little farther to the fouth-eaft, and is 
much ufed. 

We iinifhed our walk, and dined at a fmall houfe called the 
Folly, on the water’s edge, almoft oppofite to the fplendid hofpital 
at Greenwich , where we fat for fome hours enjoying the delicious 
view of the river, and the moving picture of a fucceflion of 
Hupping perpetually palling and repaHing. 

It is wonderful, that in this great city there Ihould have been 
no regular Cenfus ; but that we muft depend on the account of the 
number of inhabitants from the uncertain calculation of the bills 
of mortality. I will allow^them to be delivered annually, by the 
only cenfors we have, the company of parijh-elerks, with all pofli- 
ble accuracy, as far as their knowlege extends : but, as it is ad- 
mitted that a number of people find their burials in coemeteries 
without the bills, equal nearly to thofe which are annually reported 
co be interred within their jurifdi&ion, the uncertainty of the enu- 
meration colle&ed from them muft be allowed. In the laft year, 
19,697 were buried within the bills: if the above affertion* is 
well founded, the fum muft be 39,394. I refer the decifion of 
the numbers of inhabitants to the Ikilful in calculation. I have 
heard it averred that the prefent number is a million. ^ Maitland 
gives the total, in the time of his publication (1756) to have 


• Mr* Ricbardfan • 
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been 725,341 *. The increafe of London fince his days gives a- 
probability that the enumeration is not much exaggerated. 

Bills of mortality took rife in 1592, in which began a great 
peftilence, which continued till the 18th of December , 1595. 
During this period they were kept in order to afcertain the num- 
ber of perfons who died : but when the plague ceafed, the bills 
were difco'ntinued. They were refumed again in 1603. At the 
original inftitution, there were only a hundred and nine parilhes : 
others were gradually added, and, by the year 1681, the number 
was a hundred and thirty-two: fince that time fourteen more 
have been added, fo that the whole amounts to a hundred and 
forty-fix j viz. 

97 within the walls. 

16 without the walls. 

23 out-parilhes in Mtddlejex and Surry . 

10 in the city and liberties of lVeJiminfter\. 

Among the multitudes who fall victims to difeafe, is a melan- 
choly account of the rural youth, which crowd here in numbers, 
laboring under the delufion of preferment : fome perilh foon, 
without even attaining a fervice ; and, urged by want, fall under 
the cognizance of juft ice. Others get admiflion into ihops, or 
into places, where they experience hard work, hard wages, hard 
lodgings, and fcanty food. They loon fall ill, are neglected, or 
flung into an hofpital when paflfed all relief, where they perilh. 
Their native villages want their innocent labor, and. the whole 


• Maitland, ii. 755.—' This book is dedicated to Sling Jbj Bethel, efq; who was 
lord mayor in that year. 

f To fatisfy the curiolity of thofe who have not opportunity of feeing a Bill 
*f Mortality, I have printed that of 178&, at the end of this book. 
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ruftic community, I may fay the whole kingdom, fuffers for the 
indifereet ambition of thefc unhappy youths or of their fimple 
parents. 

We varied our road on our return, by taking that of Rad cliff 
Highway , a broad and very long ftreet, ending in Raft Smitbjield. 
On the north fide Hands another of the new fifty churches, St, 
George’s Middlefex ; fquare rifes out of fquare, to compofe the 
•fteeple ; its upper ftory is incomprehenfible, die outfide ftuclc 
around with chimney-like columns, fquare at the lower parts, 
above making a fudden tranfition into the round. This church 
was began in 1715 ; finilhed in 1729 : and, by the eccentricity of 
the ftyle, may fairly be fufpefted to have had Mr. Hawkfntoor 
for its builder. 

At the end of this .ftreet we found ourfelves m the midft of 
. Rag-fair , in the fulleft hour of bufinefs. The articles of com- 
merce by no means bclye the name. There is no exprefling the 
poverty of the goods : nor yet their cheapnefs. A diftinguilhed 
merchant, engaged with a purchafer, obferving me to look on him 
with great attention, called out to me, as his cuftomer was going 
off with his bargain, to obferve that man. For , fays he, 1 have ac- 
tually cloatbed him for fourteen pence. 

A little farther on to the eaft, flood the abby of St. Mary of 
the Graces , called alfo the New Abby, and Eaftminfter , inoppofition 
to Weftmitiftery in refpett to its fituation. It was founded by 
Edward III. in 1349, in the new church-yard of the Holy < Frinity > 
and filled with Ciftertians . That church-yard was made by John 
XSorey, clerk, on occafion of the dreadful peftilence which raged 
in that reign, fo that there was not room in the common church- 
yards to inter the dead. Edward was moved to his piety by a 
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fright he was feized with in a violent dorm, in his way to France y 
when he vowed j if he got fafe to Ihore, he would found arnonaftery 
to the honor of God,, and the Lady of Grace , if Ihe would grant 
him the grace of coming fafe on Ihore *. At the dilTolution its 
revenues, according to Dugdale, amounted to £. 5,406. os. 10 d. 
It was granted to Sir Arthur Darcie, in 1 540, who pulled it en- 
tirely down.. “ In. place thereof,” fays Stow, “ is builded a large 
** ftore-houfe for viftual, and convenient ovens are builded for 
u baking of bilket to ferve hir pnajefties fhippes.” The prefent 
Viftualling Office fucceeded the original building, and is allotted 
for the fame purpofe. 

From hence I palled by the Tower, to. the Cuftom-houltr, a 
little to the weft of that fortrefs. On this fpot is the bufy con- 
courfe of all nations, who pay their tribute towards the fupport of 
Great Britain ~ The prefent building is of brick and ftone j be- 
fore which, Ihips of three hundred and fifty tons can lie and dif- 
charge their cargo. There was one here, built as early as the 
year 1385, by John Churchman f, one of the Iheriffs of London j 
but at that period, and long after, the cuftoms were collected in- 
different parts of the city, and in a very irregular manner. About 
the year 1559 the lofs to the revenue was firft difcovered, and an 
aft palfed to compel people to land their goods in fuch places as 
were appointed by the commiffioners of the revenue - y and this was 
the fpot fixed on : s Cuftom-houfe was erefted, which, being de- 
ftroyed by the great fire,, was rebuilt by Charles II. In 1^18, it 
underwent the fame fate, and was reftored in its prefent form*. 
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THE CUSTOMS AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 

Before the Cuftom-houfe was eftablifhed here, the principal place 
for receiving the duties was at Billingjgate. As early as 97 9, or 
•the reign of Etbeldred , a fmall veflel was to pay ad Bilynggejgate 
one penny halfpenny as a toll ; a greater, bearing fails, one penny j 
a keel or hulk ( Ceol vel Hulcus ) four pence ; a fhip laden with 
wood, one piece for toll j and a boat with fifh, one halfpenny ; 
or a larger, one penny *. We had even now trade with France 
for its wines ■, for mention is made of (hips from Rouen , who 
came here and landed them, and freed them from toll, i. e. payed 
their duties. What they amounted to I cannot learn. But in 1 *68 
the half year’s cuftoms, for foreign merchandize in the city of 
London , came only to £. 75. 6 s. 10 d. In 1331, they amounted 
to £. 8,000 a year. In 1354, the duty on imports was only 
£. 580. 6 s. %d.\ on our exports (wool and felts) £. 81,6*4. 
1 s. id. Well may Mr. Anderjon obferve f the temperance and 
fobriety of the age, when we confider the fmall quantities of 
wine and other luxuries uled in thefe kingdoms. 

In 1590, the latter end of the glorious reign of Elizabeth, our 
cuftoms brought in £. 50,000 a year. They had at firft been 
farmed at £. 14,000 a year j afterwards raifed to £. 42,000 ; and 
finally to the fom I mention, and ftill to the fame perfon. Sir 
Thomas Smith. 

In 1613, by the peaceful politics of James I. our imports 
brought in £. 48,250; our exports £. 61,322. 1 6 s. 7 d. the 
whole of the revenue, from the cuftoms, amounting this year to 
*09,572. 18 s. 4 d. in the port of London only. Our exports 

* Bromfton x Scriptores, i. col. 897. 
i Dictionary, i. 186. 
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TRINITY- HOUSE. 

from the out-ports raifed £. 25,471. 9 s. 9 d.-, the imports 
£. 13,030. 9/. 9 d.\ the fum total was £. 148,075. 7 s. 8 d. 

In 1641, juft before the beginning of our troubles, the cuftoms 
brought in 500,000 a year ; the effect of a long feries of 
peaceful days. The effefts of our civil broils appeared ftrongly 
in 1 666, when they fuffered a decreafe of £. 1 10,000. From the 
year 1671 to 1688, they were at a medium £. 555,752. In the 
year 1709, notwithftanding a fierce war raged for many years, 
they were raifed to £. 2,319,320. For want of materials, I am 
obliged to pafs to the annual produce of the cuftoms, ending in 
April , 1789,'which amounted to £. 3,711,126. 

In frater-lane, a little to the north-weft of the Cuftom-houfe, 
is the Trinity-houfe ; a fociety founded in 1515, at a period in 
which the Britijh navy began to aflume a fyftem. The founder 
was Sir Thomas Spert , comptroller of the navy, and commander 
of the great lhip Henry Grace de Dieu. It is a corporation, con- 
futing of a matter, four wardens, eight afliftants, and eighteen 
elder brethren * } felefted from commanders in the navy and the 
merchants fervice j and now and then a compliment is payed to 
one or two of our firft nobility. They may be confidered as 
guardians of our lhips, military and commercial. Their powers 
are very extenfive : they examine the mathematical children of 
Chrtft's Ho/pital ; matters of his majefty’s lhips ; they appoint 
pilots for the river Thames j fettle the general rates of pilotage ; 
ereft light-houfes, and fea-marks ; grant licences to poor feamen, 
not free of the city, to row on the Thames ; prevent foreigners 

* The whole corporation are ofoally called Tbi Thirty -tut Brethren. See a 
full account in Stryfe's Stew, ii. book v. p. 286-7. 
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SIR JOHN LEAKE. 

from ferving on board our (hips without licence ; punifh feamen 
for mutiny and defertion j hear and determine complaints of offi- 
cers and men in the merchants fervice, but liable to appeal to the 
judge of the court of admiralty j fuperintend the deepening and 
cleanfing of the river Thames , and have under their jurifdi&ion 
the ballaft-office j have powers to buy lands, and receive dona- 
tions for charitable ufes j and, in confequence, relieve annually 
many,thoufands of poor feamen, their widows, and orphans. 

This houfe is unworthy of the greatnefs of its defign. In the 
council-room are fome portraits of eminent men. The moft re- 
markable is that of Sir John Leake , with his lank grey locks, and 
a loofe night gown, with a mien very little indicative of his high 
courage, and adtive fpirit. He was the greateft commander of his 
time, and engaged in moft actions of note during the reigns of 
king William and queen Anne. To him was committed the defpe- 
rate, but fuccefsful attempt of breaking the boom, previous to 
the relief of Londonderry. He diftinguilhed himfelf gready at the 
battle of La Hogue ; aflifted at the taking of Gibraltar j and after- 
wards, as commander in chief, reduced Barcelona j took Cartba- 
gena, and brought Sardinia and Minorca to fubmit to Charles , 
rival to Philip for the crown of Spain. He was made a lord of the 
admiralty, but declined the offer of being head of the commiflion ; 
at the acceflion of George I. averfe to the new family, he retired * 
but with the approving penflon of £. 600 a year. He lived pri- 
vately at Greenwich , where he died in 1720, and was buried in a 
manner fuitable to his merits, in the church at Stepney. 

It is in this houfe the bufinefs of the inftitution is carried on : 
but the mother-houfe is at Deptford , the corporation being named. 
The mafter , wardens > and afftftants of the guild or fraternity of the 

1 moft 
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moft glorious and undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the pa- 
rilh of Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent *. 

After the Cuftom-bouje , the firft place of note is Billing/gate, or, Billincso-ati. 
to adapt the fpelling to conjectures of antiquaries, “ who go £e- 
** yond the realms of Chaos and old night,” Belin' s-gate, or the 
gate of Belinus king of Britain, fellow-adventurer with Brennus 
king of the Gauls, at the facking of Rome, three hundred and fixty 
years before the Cbriftian sera : and the Beli mawr, who graces 
the pedigrees of numbers of us antient Britons. For fear of fall- 
ing on fome inglorious name, I fubmit to the etymology j but 
mult confef? there does not appear any record of a gate at this 
place : his Ion Lud was more fortunate, for Ludgate preferves his 
memory to every citizen, who knows the juft value of antiquity. 

Gate here fignifies only a place where there was a.concourfe of 
people f j a common quay or wharf, where there is a free going 
in and out to the fame J. This was a fmall port for the reception 
of (hipping, and, for a confiderable time, the moft important place 
for the landing of almoft every article of commerce. It was not 
till the reign of king Williqm that it became celebrated as a fifh- 
market j who, in 1699, by aft of parlement made it a free port for 
filh, which might be fold there every day in the week except 
Sunday. The objeCt of this has long been fruftrated, and the 
epicure who goes (as was a frequent praftice) to Billingfgate to 
eat filh in perfection, will now be cruelly difappointed. 

I cannot give a lift of the filh moft acceptable in the Saxon 

* Strypt'i Maitland, ii. book v. p. 286. 

+ Skinner’s Etymology. 

t Edward I. hit grant of Botelpb't quay. 
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FISH BROUGHT TO MARKET 


ages ; but there is a lift left of thofe which were brought to mar- 
ket in that of Edward I. who defeended even to regulate the 
prices, that his fubjefts might not be left to the mercy of the 
venders. 


The beft plaice 
A dozen of beft lbles 
Beft frefti mulvil, i. e. 

moltm or cod ct^UmA 
Beft hadock - ** 

Beft barkey 
Beft mullet 

Beft dorac, John Doree ? 
Beft conger 
Beft turbot 
Beft bran, lard, and betule o 

o 
o 
o 


s. d. 
o i| 
o i 




Beft mackrel, in Lent 
And out of Lent 
Beft gurnard 
Beft frelh merlings, i. e. 
2*^£#whitings, four for 

Beft powdered ditto, 12 
for 

Beft pickled herrings, 
twenty 

Beft frelh ditto, before 
Michaelmas , fix for 
Ditto, alter Michaelmas, 
twelve for 
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Beft Thames, or 

lamprey - 04 

Beft frelh oyfters, a gallon 

ijdjpcsh “ 0 2 

a left fumb, grofs and fat, 
at - -04 

Beft fea-hog, i. e. porpefle 6 S 
Beft eels, a ftrike, or $ 
hundred - 02' 

Beft lampreys, in winter, 
the hundred - 08 

Ditto, at other times -06 
Thefe, by their cheap- 
nefs, muft have 
been the little lam- 
preys now uled for 
bait. 

Beft frelh falmon, from 
Cbriftmas to Eafter, for 5 o 
Ditto, after ditto - 30 

Beft fmelts, the hundred o 1 
Beft roche, in fummer o 1 
Beft Lucy, or pike, at 6 8 
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IN THE TIME OF EDWARD t. 

Among thefe fifh, let me obferve, that the conger is, at prefent, 
never admitted to any good table j and to fpeak of ferving up a 
porpeffe whole, or in part, would fet your gueds a daring. Yet, 
fuch is the difference of tafte, both thefe fifties were in high cdeem. 
King Richard's mafter cooks have left a mod excellent receipt 
for Congur in Sawje * } and as for the other great fifli, it was 
either eaten roaded, or falted, or in broth, or furmente with por- 
pejfe f. The learned Doftor Caius even tells us the proper fauce, 
and fays, that it ftiould be the fame with that for a Dolphin J ; 
another difh unheard of in our days. From the great price the 
Lucy or pike bore |, one may reafonably fufpeft that it was at 
that time an exotic fifh, and brought over at a vad expence. 

I confess myfelf unacquainted with the words Barkey, Bran , 
and Betule : Sard was probably the Sardine or Pilchard : I am 
equally at a lofs about Croplings, and Rjumb : but the pickled Ba- 
lenes were certainly the Pbolas Da£lylus of Linnaus, 1 1 io ; the 
Balanus of Rondeletius de ’Tejtaceis, 28 j and the Dattili of the 
modern Italians, which are to this day eaten, and even pickled. 

To this lid of lea-fiQ), which were admitted in thofe days to 
table, may be added the durgeon, and ling ; and there is twice 
mention, in archbilhop Nevill’s great fead, of a certain fifh, both 
roaded and baked, unknown at prefent, called a Tbirle-poole. 

The feal was alfo reckoned a fifh, and, with the durgeon and 
porpels, were the only frefti fifti which, by the 33d of Henry VIII. 
were permitted to be bought of any dranger at fea, between Eng- 
land and France , Flanders , and Zealand. 

• Forme of Cary, 5*. f 53, 39, 36. 

t C.aii opulcula, 116. 

U Britijh Zoology, iii. 320. 
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LONDO N-B RIDGE. 


A little to the weft is London-bridge. The year of its foun- 
dation is not fettled. The firft mention of it is in the laws of 
Etbelred, which fix the tolls of veffels coming to Billing/gate, or 
ad Pontem. It could not be prior to the year 993, when Unlaf, 
the Dane, failed up the river as high as Stains *, without interrup- 
tion: nor yet after the year 1016, in which Etbelred died: and 
the great Canute, king of Denmark , when he befieged London, was 
impeded in his operations by a bridge, which even at that time 
muft have been ftrongly fortified, to oblige him to have recourle 
to the following vaft expedient : — He caufed a prodigious ditch to 
be cut on the fouth fide of the 'Thames, at Rotberbitbe, or Redriff, 
a little to the eaft of Southwark, which he continued at a diftance 
from the fouth end of the bridge, in form of a femicircle, opening 
into the weftern part of the river. Through this he drew his 
lhips, and effectually compleated the blockade of the city j\ But 
the valour of the citizens obliged him to raife the liege. Evidences 
of this great work were found in the place called The Dock Head, 
at Redriff, where it began. Fafcines of hazels, and other brulh- 
wood, fattened down with ftakes, were difcovered in digging that 
dock, in 1694; and in other parts of its courfe have been met 
with, in ditching, large oaken planks, and numbers of piles J. 

_ The bridge originated from the public fpirit of the college of 
priefts of St. Mary Overie. Before, there had been a ferry, left 
by her parents to their only daughter Mary » who, out of the pro- 
fits, founded a nunnery and endowed it with the profits of the 
boat. This houfe was afterwards converted into the college of 

• Saxon Cbron. 148. 4 The fame. 

1 Mail land, i. 35. 
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priefts, who not only built the bridge but kept it in repair : but 
it muft be underftood that the firft bridge was of timber, the mate- 
rials at hand, and moft probably rudely put together. This ac- 
count is given by Slew, from the report of Bartholomew Linjled , 
alias Fowle, laft prior of Sl Marie Overie ; but was doubted, 
becaufe the work lias beetvtfuppofed to be too great, and too dif- 
interefted for a college of priefts, who were to give up the certain 
profits of the ferry, for thofe refulting precarioufly from an expen- 
five undertaking. Even the exiftence of a religious houle before 
the Conqueft has been fulpe&ed : but the Dome/day book puts 
that out of doubt, by informing us, Ipje epifeopus habet unum 
monajlerium in Sudwerche. Numbers of ufeful, as well as pious 
works, in early d^ys, originated from the inftigation of the church- 
men, who often had the honor of being called the founders, when 
the work itfelf was performed by their devotees. Neither is it 
to be fuppofed that they could keep it in repair : the fame zeal 
•which impelled people to contribute to the building, operated in 
the veftiture of land for its future fupport ; and this appears to 
have been done by feveral inftances j yet the endowments were fo 
fmall, that a fupplementary tax was often railed. 

In 1136, the bridge was burnt down. By the year 1163 it 
grew fo ruinous as to occafion its being rebuilt, under the care of 
one Peter, curate of St. Mary Cole church, a celebrated architect 
of thofe times. It was foon after determined to build a bridge 
of ftone, and, about the year 1176, the fame Peter was employed 
again. It proved a work of thirty-three years : the architect died 
four years before if was completed) and another clergyman, IJen- 
bert , matter of the fchools of Xainfies, was recommended to the 
citizens, by king John, for the honor of finilhing it } but they 
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LONDO N-B RIDGE: 


Chapel in one 
of the Piers. 


rejedled their prince’s choice, and committed the work to three 
merchants of London , who completed it in 1209. Peter was 
buried in a beautiful chapel, probably of his own conftrudlion, 
dedicated to St. Thomas , which flood on the eafl fide, in the ninth 
pier from the north end, and had an entrance from the river, as 
well as the ftreet, by a winding ftaircafe. It was beautifully paved 
with black and white marble, and in the middle was a tomb, fup- 
pofed to contain the remains of Peter the architect. 

This great work was founded on enormous piles, driven as 
clofely as poflible together : on their tops were laid long planks 
ten inches thick, ftrongly bolted j and on them were placed the 
bafe of the pier, the lowermoft Hones of which were bedded in 
pitch, to prevent the water from damaging the work : round all 
were the piles which are called the Sterlings , defigned for the pre- 
fervation of the foundation piles. Thefe contrafted the fpace 
between the piers fo greatly, as to occafion, at the retreat of every 
tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of temporary cataradts, which, 
fince the foundation of the bridge, have occafioned the lofs of many 
thoufand lives. The water, at fpring-tides, rifes to the height of 
about eighteen feet. The length of this vafl work is nine hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, the exadt breadth of the river. The num- 
ber of .arches was nineteen, of unequal dimenfions, and greatly 
deformed by the fterlings, and the houfes on each fide, which 
overhung and leaned in a moft terrific manner. In moft places 
they hid the arches, and nothing appeared but the rude piers. 
I well remember the ftreet on London-bridge , narrow, darkfome, 
and dangerous to paflengers from the multitude of carriages: 
frequent arches of ftrong timber crofted the ftreet, from the tops 
of the houfes, to keep them together, and from falling into the 

river. 
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D R A W-B RIDGE. 

riven Nothing but ufe could preferve the reft of the inmates, 
who foon grew deaf to the noife of the falling waters, the clamors 
of watermen, or the frequent flirieks of drowning wretches. Moft 
of the houfes were tenanted by pin or needle makers, and oeco- 
nomical ladies were wont to drive from the 67 . James’s end of the 
town, to make cheap purchafes. Fuller tells us, that Spanijh needles 
were made here firft in Cheapftde, by a negro, who died without 
communicating the art. Elias Crowje, a German, in the reign of 
Elizabeth , was more liberal, and firft taught the method to the 
Englijh, Fuller’s definition of a needle is excellent, quaft Ne 
idle. 

In the bridge were three openings on each fide, with ballu- 
ftrades, to give paiTengers a fight of the water and (hipping. In 
one part had been a draw-bridge, ufeful either by way of defence, 
or for the admiffion of (hips into the upper part of the river. This 
was protected by a ftrong tower. It ferved to repulfe Fauc on- 
bridge the Baftard, in his general afiault on the city in 1471, with 
a fet of banditti, under pretence of refcuing the unfortunate Henry , 
then confined in the Tower. Sixty houfes were burnt on the 
bridge on the occafion *. It al(b ferved to check, and in the end 
annihilate, the ill-condu&ed infurrettion of Sir Thomas Wiat , in 
the reign of queen Maty. The top of this tower, in the fad and 
turbulent days of this kingdom, ufed to be the (hambles of hu- 
man fielh, and covered with heads or quarters of unfortunate 
partizans. Even fo late as the year 1598, Hentzner, the German 
traveller, with German accuracy, counted on it above thirty 

• Holinjhed) 690 . 
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DREADFUL FIRE ON LONDON-BRIDGE. 


heads *. The old map of the city, in 1 597, reprefents them in a 
moft horrible clutter. 

At the fouth end of the bridge one Peter Corbis, a Dutchman f, 
in the year 1582, invented an engine to force the water of the 
^bames into leaden pipes, to fiipply many of the adjacent parts of 
the city. It has, fince that time, been fo greatly improved, by the* 
fk.il! of the EngltJJj mechanics, as to become a moft curious as 
well as ufeful piece of machinery, and to be extremely worthy the 
attention of that branch of fcience. 

Dreadful Ca- I must not quit the bridge, without noticing an unparalleled 
lamitt bv Fiae. calamity, which happened on it within four years after it was 
finifhed. A fire began on it at the Southwark end ; multitudes 
of people rufhed out of London to extinguifh it j while they were 
engaged in this charitable defign, the fire feized on the oppofite 
end, and hemmed in the crowd. Above three thouland perfona 
, perilhed in the flames, or were drowned by overloading the vef- 
fels which Were hardy enough to attempt their relief. 

A iaavi action. The gallatit aft ion of Edmund OJbome, anceftor to the duke of 
Leeds , when he was apprentice to Sir William Hemet, cloth- 
worker, mutt by no means be forgotten. About the year 1536, 
when his matter lived in one of thefe tremendous houfes, a fervant- 
maid was playing with his only daughter in her arms, in a window 
over the water, and accidentally dropt the child. Young OJbornt, 
who was witnefs to the misfortune, inftantly fprung.into the river, 
and, beyond all expectation, brought her fafe to the terrified 
family. Several perfons of rank payed their addreffes to her, 

• Fugitive Pieces, vol. ii. *43. 

+ Stovs's Survait*— Lenders and its Envirtns, iv. 146. 
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A BRAVE ACTION. MR. TEMPLE’S SUICIDE. 

when Ike was marriageable ; among others, the earl of Sbrewjbury : 
but Sir William gratefully decided in favor of OJborne Osborne, 
fays he, faved her, and Osborne jball enjoy her *. In her right 
he poffefled a great fortune. He became Iheriff of London in 
1575 i and lord mayor in 1582. I have feen the pifture of his 
matter at Kiveton , the feat of the duke of Leeds , a half length on 
board ; his drdfs is a black gown furred, a red veft and fleeve, a 
gold chain, and a bonnet. He lerved the office of lord mayor in 
1 559 j and died in 1566. Strype miftakes, when he fays, that Sir 
William died in 1599, and was buried in the cathedral of St. 
Paul: another perlon of the fame name lies there, under the 
handfome monument f afcribed by our old hittorian to the 
former. 

Of the multitudes who have perifhed in this rapid defcent, the 
names of no one, of any note, has reached my knowlege, except 
that of Mr. Temple, only fon of the great Sir William 'Temple . 
His end was dreadful, as it was premeditated. He had, a week 
before, accepted, from king William, the office of Secretary of 
War. On the 14th of April, 1689, he hired a boat on the 
Thames, and directed the waterman to fhoot the bridge ; at that in- 
ftant he flung himfelf into the torrent, and, having filled his pockets 
with (tones, to deftroy .all chance of fafety J, inftantly funk. In 
the boat was found a note to this effect : “ My folly, in undertak- 
w ing what I could not perform, whereby fome misfortunes have 
“ befallen the king’s fervice, is the caufe of my putting myfelf to 


# Stow , ii. book v. 133.— and Collins's Peerage, i. 233. 
f Engraven in Dugdale ' s Hiftory of St. PifhTs, 66. 
t Rere/by's Memoirs , 346. 
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FALSTAFFS HOUSE OF RENDEZVOUS. 


tc this fuddcn end. I wifh him fuccefs in all his undertaking?, 
“ and a better fervant.” I hope his father s reflection, on the 
occafion, was a parental apology, not his real fentiments : “ That 
“ a wife man might difpofe of himfelf, and make his life as Ihort 
** as he pleafed.” How ftrongly did this great man militate 
againft the precepts of Chriftianity, and the folid arguments of a 
moll wife and pious heathen * ! 

C- ff CH 0T Very near to the northern end of the bridge, is the church of 

s . a»m,s. ^ Magnus. It is probably a church of great antiquity j yet the 
firft mention is in 1433. It was confumed in the great fire, but 
within ten years was reftored in the prefent handfome flyle. The 
bottom of the tower is open, fo as to admit a moft convenient 
thoroughfare to the numerous paflengers. 

- A little higher up, on the left hand, is Eajt cheap, immorta- 
lized by Shakespeare, as the place of rendezvous of Sir John 
Falftaff and his merry companions. Here Rood the Boar's Head 
tavern j the fite is now covered with modern houfes, but in the 
front of one is ftill preferved the memory of the fign, the Boards 
Head, cut in ftone. Notwithftanding the houfe is gone, we fhall 
laugh at the humour of the jovial knight, his hoftefs, Bardolpb , 
and Pijiol, as long as the defcriptive pages of our great dramatic 
writer exift in our entertained imagination. I muft mention, that 
in the wall of another houfe is a Swan cut in ftone j probably, in 
old times, the fign of another tavern. 

The renowned Henry , prince of Wales , was not the only one of 
the royal family, whofe youthful blood led them into frolic and 


• Cicero in his Somnium Scifionis. 
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FIRE OF LONDON. 

riot. His brothers John , and ‘Thomas, with their attendants, be- 
tween two and three o’clock, after midnight, raifed fuch an uproar, 
that the mayor and (heriffs thought proper to interfere. This the 
princes took as an infult on their dignity. The magiftrates were 
convened by the celebrated chief juftice Gafcoigne ; they ftood on 
their defence, and were moft honorably difmifled, it being proved 
that they did no more than their duty, towards the maintenance 

of the peace *. ...... 

This flreet was famous, in old times, for its convivial doings r 

<C The cookes cried hot ribbes of beef rotted, pies well baked, and 
«c ot h er vi&uals t *• there was clattering of pewter, pots, harpe, 
« pipe> and fawtrie.” Evident marks of the jollity of this 

^Pudding-lane, at a very fmall diftance from this church, be- 
gun the ever-memorable calamity by fire, on the 2d of September , 
1666. In four days it confumed every part of this noble city 
within the walls, except what lies within a line drawn from the 
north part of Coleman-ftreet, and juft to the fouth-weft o( Leaden- 
ball, and from thence to the Tower. Its ravages were alfo ex- 
tended without the walls, to the weft, as far as Fetter-lane, and the 
Temple. As it begun in Pudding-lane, it ended in Smithfield at 
Pye- corner; which might occafion the infcription with the figure 
of a boy, on a houfe in the laft place, now almoft erafed, which 
attributes the fire of London to the fin of gluttony. I leave the 
reader to confult the fecond volume of the City Remembrancer » 
for the melancholy detail. 

• Stow's Survaie, 4 ° 4 * 
t The fame. 
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Monument. 
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Sir Cbrifiopber JVren was coeval to this misfortune. The plans 
his great genius offered to the public for rebuilding the city, with 
genuine tafte, and a fplendor worthy of ancient Rome, were unfor- 
tunately rejected. Perhaps the times are not greatly to be blam- 
ed i there .were a thoufand difficulties in refpeCt to the divifion of 
property; there was, in a vaft commercial city, fuch as London, a 
hurry to refume their former occupations, and a prejudice for 
ancient fites. It was difficult to perfuade people to relinquifh, for 
a mere work of tafte, a fpot productive of thoufands, to them, or 
their predeceflors. Thefe things confidered, it is not to be won- 
dered that we are left to admire, on paper only, the vaft defigns of 
our great architect. But ftill he was the reftorer of feveral of ow 
public buildings : many of our temples arofe with improved 
beauty from his plans ; and feveral other buildings, which we have 
had, or fhall have occafion of mentioning. 

T hat aftonilhing proof of his genius, the 



Where LeaJbn * s column, pointing at the &i 
Like a tall bally .lifts its head and lyes. 



It is a Doric column, two hundred and two feet high,H' 
,finifhed with a trifling urn with flames", inftead of a nobli^ 
jhe reigning king, as the great architect Drooofed. On-' 
fide, of, the pedefta 




Charles is feen, furrounded with Liberty, Genius, and Science, 
giving directions for the reftoring of the city. Here the fculptor 
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BENEFIT RESULTING FROM THE FIRE. 




found, luckily, one example to compliment the attention of the 
thoughtlefs monarch towards the good of his fubjefts } for, during 
the horrors of the conflagration, and after it was fubdued, his en- 
deavours to flop the evil, and to remedy the effeft, were truly 
indefatigable. The king was ferioufly aflfetted by this calamity, 
and many emotions of piety and devotion were excited in him. 
There was, for a fliort time, great reafon to expeft the fruits of 
this his brief return to Heaven : but they were quickly blafted by 
the uncommon wickednefs of the people about him, who, by every 
prophane witticifm on the recent calamity, and even by fuggeft- 
ing that it was the blefling of God, to humble this rebellious city,, 
and to prepare it for his yoke, loon removed every good thought 
from the royal bread *. This noble column was begun in 1671 
and finifhed in 1677, at the expence of £. ^ 4 ,^00.^ A yri^ n^jjr ^ 
period of party rage : and the inlcription was permitted: *The 
damage fuftained by the cruel element, was computed at ten mil- 
lions feven hundred and fixteen thoufand pounds. But Provi- ^ 
dence, mingling mercy with juftice, fuflered only the lofs of ave iy -. 
fern lives. 

Great as this calamity was, yet it proved the providential 
caufe of putting a ftop to one of a far more tremendous nature. 

The plague, which, for a feries of ages, had, with very fhort inter- 
vals, vilited our capital in its moft dreadful forms, never appeared 
there again after the rebuilding of the city in a more open and 
airy manner, which removed feveral nufances j which, if not the 
a&ual origin of a plague, was afluredly one great pabulum , when 


* Continuation of Lord Clartndcn’i Life, 675. 
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HOUSE OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 

it had feized our ftreets. The laft was in the year 1665, when in 
about fix months, by the fmalleR computation, a hundred and 
threefcore thoufand people fell by the deftroying angel. 

Almost oppofite to the place where the monument now Rands, 
was a large Rone houfe, the habitation of Edward, our famous 
black prince, the flower of Engli/b chivalry. In Stow ' s time it 
was altered to a common hoRerie or inn, having a black bell for 
the fign *. 

At a fmall diRance, to the weR of the bridge, is Fijhmongers- 
hall , a very handlome building, erected fince the deflrudtion of 
the old hall by the great fire. It faces the river, and commands 
a fine view of the water and the bridge. In the court-room are 
feveral pictures of the various forts of vendible fifhes. A printed 
catalogue of the fpecies and varieties, with their fealbns, was pre- 
fented to me when I vifited the place. At this and every other 
hall I met with the utmoR urbanity. As an humble hiRorian of 
the fifliy tribe, I truR that I am not to be condemned to the 
Pygmalion profpedt of thefe delicacies ; but, on my next vifit to 
town, may be honored with a card, in order to form a pradtical 
judgment of what hitherto have only feaRed my eyes ! ! ! 

In the great hall is a wooden Ratue of the brave Sir William 
Walworth , armed with his rebel- killing dagger; here is alio 
another of St. Peter : the former was of this company ; the latter 
with great propriety is adopted as its titular faint. The arms of 
the benefactors are beautifully exprefled in painted glafs on the 
feveral windows. 


• Survaie , 403. 
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This is one of the twelve great companies : it originally was 
divided into Stock-mongers , and Saltfijh-mongers ; the firft were in- 
corporated in 1433; a period in which we had very confiderable 
trade with Iceland in that very article * : the laft not till 1 509, but 
were united in 1536. There was once a defperate feud between 
this company and the Goldfmiths, about precedency. The par- 
ties grew fo violent, that the mayor and aldermen, by their own 
authority, were obliged to pronounce them rebels, and even ban- 
nifiati , or banilhed the city, fuch of them who perfifted in their 
contumacy f. I fear that, in old times, the Goldfmiths were a 
pugnacious fociety; for I read, in 126^, of a defperate battle 
between them and the Tnylnr ^in nrhrh mimh-n wrr ■ flnim 
This company pays £.$00 a year to charitable ufes. 

The next place I fhall take notice of, to the weft of this hall. Cold Harbour. 
was Cold Harbour, mentioned as a tenement as early as the reign 
of Edward II. A magnificent houle was, in after-times, built 
on the fpot, which, from its occupant. Sir John Poultney, four 
times mayor of London, was, in the ftyle of the times, called 
Poultney-Inn : for the town habitations of moft of the great men Poultney-Inm. 
■were called Inns. Warwick-Inn was the palace of the great king- 
maker, and many others had the fame addition. In feudal days 
the town had no pleafures to attract the great ; they feldom came 
there but to fupport a caufe (as now and then is the cafe with a 
modern fenator), to make or unmake a king, or lay the founda- 
tion of civil broils. In 1397* it was the Inn of John Holland, 
duke of Exeter, and earl of Huntingdon, who here gave a din- 
ner, and doubtlefsly a very magnificent one, to his half-brother 

• See ArB. Z00L Introd, 
f Stow, ii. bookv. 184. 
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Richard II. Next year it became the inn of Edmund of Langley, 
earl of Cambridge , but ftill retained the addition of Poultney.^ In 
1472, Henry Holland, duke of Exeter , lodged in it. In 1485, 
Richard III. granted it to Garter king of arms, and his brother 
heralds. In the time of Henry VIII. it became the lodgings of 
Tonftal, bifhop of Durham. On his depofal it was granted to the 
earl of Shrewjbuiy', by Edward VI ; and changed its name to 
that of Shrewjbury-houfe. 

Steel-yard. To the weft of this place was the Steel-yard, a moft noted quay 
for the landing of wheat, rye, and other grain ; cables, mafts, tar, 
flax, hemp, linen cloth, wainfeot, wax, fteel, and other merchan- 
dize, imported by the Eafterlings, or Germans. Here was the 
Guildhalda Teutonicorum, or Guildhall of thofe people. They 
were our matters in the art of commerce, and fettled here even 
before the eleventh century. For we find them here in the year 
979, at left in the time of king Etbelred : for the Emperor's. 
men, i.,e. the Germans of the Steel-yard, coming with their (hips, 
were accounted worthy of good laws. They were not to foreftall 
the market from the burghers of London j and to pay toll, at Christ- 
mas, two grey cloths, and one brown one, with ten pounds of 
pepper, five pair of gloves, two veflels of vinegar ; and as many 
at Eafter. The name of this wharf is not taken from Steel the 
metal, which was only a Angle article, but from Stael-boff, con- 
tra&ed from StapeLhoff, or the genera) houfe of trade of the Ger- 
man nation. The powerful league of the Hanje T owns, and the 
profits we made of their trade (for they were for a long fealbn the 
great importers of this kingdom) procured for them great privi- 
leges. They had an alderman of London for their judge, in cafe 
of difputes ; and they were to be free from all fubfidies to the 

king. 
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king, or his heirs ; favirtg, fays the king, to us and our heirs, our 
antient prizes, f rifts juribufque confuetudinibus cojlumifque*. In 
return for thefe diftinguifhing favors, they were to keep in repair 
the gate called Bijhopfgate. In 1282, they were called on to 
perform their duty, the gate being at that time in a ruinous ftate ; 
they refofed ; but being compelled by law, Gerard Marbod, their 
alderman, advanced the neceffary fum. In 1479, ** was everi 
rebuilt in a moft magnificent manner, by the merchants of the 
Steel-yard. As they decreafed in ftrength, and we grew more 
powerful and mote politic, we began to abridge their privileges. 

We found that this potent company, by their weight, interfered 
with the intereft of the natives, and damped their lpirit of trade. 

After feveral revocations and renewals of the charter, the houfe, 
in 1597, was fhut up, by our wife and patriotic queen, and the 
German inhabitants expelled the kingdom. 

At this time it is the great repofitory of the imported iron, 
which furnilhes bur metropolis with that neceflary material. The 
quantity of bars, that fill the yards and warehoufes of this quar- 
ter, ftrike with aftonilhment the moft indifferent beholder. Next 
to the water-fide are two eagles, with imperial crowns round their 
necks, placed on two columns. 

In the hall of this company were the two famous picture's, 
painted in diftemper by Holbein , reprefenting the triumphs of 
Riches and Poverty. They were loft, being fuppofed to have 
been carried into Flanders t on the deftru&ion of the company, 
and from thence into France. I am to learn where they are ait 
prefent, unleis in the cabinet of M. Flefcbman , at Hejfe-Darnijladt. 

• Rjmer , xi. 498. 
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The celebrated Cbriftian a Mechel, of Bafil, has lately. publifhed 
two engravings of thefe pictures, either from the originals, or the- 
drawings by Zuccbero ; for Frid. Zuccbero, 1 574, is at one corner 
of each print. Drawings of thefe pictures were found in England , 
by Vertue, afcribed to Holbein ; and the verfes over them to Sir 
I Thomas More*. It appears that Zuccbero copied them at the 
Steel-yard -\, fo probably thofe copies, in procefs of time, might 
have fallen into the hands of M. Fleifcbman. 

In the triumph of Riches, Plutus is reprefented in a golden car, 
and Fortune fitting before him, flinging money into the laps of 
people, holding up their garments to receive her favors : Ventidius 
is wrote under one ; Gadareus under another ; and Tbemiftocles 
under a man kneeling befide the car : Crcefus , Midas , and Tanta- 
lus follow; Narcijfus holds the horfe of the firft : over their heads, 
in the clouds, is Nemefis. There are various allegorical figures, 
I lhall not attempt to explain. By the fides of the horfes walk 
dropfical and other difeafed figures, the too frequent attendants 
of riches. 

Poverty appears in another car, mean and fhattered, half 
naked, fqualid, and meagre. Behind her fits Misfortune j before 
her Memory , Experience , Induftry , and Hope. The car is drawn by 
a pair of oxen, and a pair of afles ; Diligence drives the afs ; and 
Solicitude ’, with a face of care, goads the ox. By the fides of the 
car walks Labor , reprefented by lufty workmen with their .tools, 
with chearful looks ; and behind them Mifery , and Beggary , in 
ragged weeds, and with countenances replete with wretchednefs 
and difcontent. 


• Mr. Walpolt't Anecdotes, i. 8j. 
f The fame, p. 83, 14s. 
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Not remote from hence formerly ftood the Erber, a vaft Thi Erbbr. 
houfe or palace. Edward III. for it is not traced higher* 
granted it to one of the noble family of the Scroopes ; from 
them it fell to the Nevills. Richard, the great earl of Warwick , 
poflefled it, and lodged here his father, the earl of Salijbury, with 
five hundred men, in the famous congrefs of barons, in the year 
1458, in which Henry VI. may be faid to have been virtually 
depofed. It often changed matters : Richard III. repaired it, in 
whofe time it was called the King's Palace. It was rebuilt by Sir 
Thomas Pulli/on, mayor, in 1584} and afterwards dignified by 
being the refidence of our illuftrious navigator Sir Francis 
Drake. 

Beyond the Steel-yards is Dowgate, now a place of little note. Dowcath. 

Here ftood one of the Roman gates, through which was the way 
for paflengers, who took boat at the trajeRus , or ferry, into the 
continuation of the military way towards Dover. The Britons are 
fuppofed to have given it the name of Dwr or Dwy, water ; and 
the Saxons added the word gate , which fignifies way. It became 
a noted wharf, and was called the port of Downgate. In the 
time of Henry III. and Edward III. cuftoms were to be paid 
by lhips retting there, in the fame manner as if they rode at 
£>ueenbitbe. 

Near Dowgate runs concealed into the Thames the antient 
Wal-brook , or river of ^//jfmentioned in a charter of the Con- 
queror to the college of St. Martin le Grand. It rifes to the 
north of Moorfields, and patted through London Wall, between 
Bijhopfgate and Moorgate, and ran through the city j for a long 
time it was quite expofed, and had over it feveral bridges, which 
were maintained by the priors of certain religious houfes, and 
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others. Between two and three centuries ago it was vaulted over 
with brick * ; the top paved, and formed into a ftreet } and, for a 
long time pad, known only by name. 

Three Crakes. The Three Cranes, in the Vintry , was the next wharf, which, 
in old times, by royal order, was allotted for the landing of wines* 
as the name imports. The Cranes were the three machines ufed 
for the landing of the wines, fuch as we ufe to this day. In the 
adjacent lane was the Painted Tavern , famous as early as the time 

The Vintrib. of Richard II. In this neighborhood was the great hdule called 
the Vintrie , with vaft wine-vaults beneath. Here, in 1314, re- 
dded Sir John Gi/ors, lord mayor, and con (table of the Tower. 
But the memorable feafting of another owner. Sir Henry Picard 
vintner, lord mayor in 1356, muft not be forgotten, who, “in 
“ one day, did fiimptuoufly feaft Edward king of England , 
“ John king of France, the king of Ctpres (then arrived in Eng- 
“ land,) David king of Scots, Edward prince of IVales, with 
“ many noblemen, and other : and after, the feyd Henry Picard 
“ kept his hall againft all commers whofoeuer, that were willing 
“ to play at dice and hazard. In like manner the lady Margaret , 
" his wife, did alfo keepe her chamber to the fame intent. The 
“ king of Cipres, playing with Henry Picard, in his hall, did 
“ winne of him fifty markes ; but Henry, beeing very fkilfull in that 
“ art, altering his hand, did after Winne of the fame king the 
“ fame fifty markes, and fifty markes more; which when the fame 
“ king began to take in ill part, although hee diffembled the 
“ fame, Henry laid unto him. My lord and king, be not agfeeu- 
* ( ed, f court not your gold, but your play, for I have not bidd 


* $ tow’s Surv ate > 1 6. 
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“ you hither that I might grieue, but that amongfi other things 
* f I might your play ; and gave him his money againe, plentifully 
** bellowing of his owne amongfi the retinue : befides, he gave 
** many rich gifts to the king, and other nobles and knights, 

<f which dined with him, to the great glory of the cittizens of 
** Loudon in thofe days 

Vintners-Hall faces Thames Jheet. It is diflinguifhed by Vintner*. 

the figure of Bacchus finding his tun, placed on the columns of Hall. 
the gate. In the great hall is a good picture of St. Martin, on a 
white horle, dividing his cloak with our Saviour, who appeared to 
him in the year 337, in the charadter of a beggar. 

Hie Christo chlamydem Martinus dimidiavit; 

Ut faciamua idem nobis exemplificavit. 

There is, befides, a ftatue of that faint in the fame room ; and, 
another pidture of him above ftairs. Why this faint was feledted 
as patron of the company I know not, except they imagined that 
the faint, adtuated by good wine, had heen infpired with good 
thoughts.; which, according to the argument of James Howell 
producing good works, brought a man to Heaven. And, to Ihew 
the moral in a contrary effedt, here is a pidture of Lot and his. 
incefiupws daughters, exemplifying the danger of the abufe of the 
beft things. 

This hall was built on ground given hy Sir John Stodie , vint- 
ner, lord mayor in 1357. It was called the manomt of the Vintre.. 

The Vintners, or Vintonners, were incorporated in the reign of 
Edward UL They were originally divided into V 'mtaru et Ta- 

• Ste-m’t Annul r, 263, 
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lernarii ; Vintners who imported the wine, and ‘taverners who 
kept taverns, and retailed it for the former. The company flou- 
rilhed fo much, that, from its inftitution till the year 17 1 1, it pro- 
duced not fewer than fourteen lord mayors, many of which were 
the keepers of taverns. Yet, in the time of Edward III. the 
Gajcoigne wines were not fold at the rate of above 4 d. a gallon ; 
nor the Rhenijh above 6 d. In 1 379, red wine was 4 d. a gallon ; 
and a little after, the price of a tun £. 4. As late as the year 
155a, the Guienne and Gajcoigne wines were fold at 8 d. a gallon; 
and no wines were to exceed the price of 12 d. To reftrain luxury, 
it was at the fame time enadted, that no perfon, except thefe who 
could expend 100 marks annually, or was worth 1000 marks, or 
was the fon of a duke, marquifs, earl, vifeount, or baron of the 
realm, (hould keep in his houfe any veflel of wine, for his family 
ufe, exceeding ten gallons, under penalty of ten pounds. 

Our great wine trade was at firft with Bourdeaux, and the 
neighboring provinces ; it commenced as early as the Conqueft, 
perhaps fooner *. But it became very considerable in the reign of 
Henry II. by reafon of his marriage with Elianor , daughter of the 
duke of Aquitaine our conqueft of that, and other great wine- 
provinces of France, in creafed the trade to a high degree, and made 
great fortunes among the adventurers of this company. In after- 
times, when fweet wines came into faihion, we had conliderable 
intercourfe with the Canary iflands. 

Su Richard I must not be filent about the celebrated Sir Richard Whitting - 
Whittington. three times lord mayor of London , in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 

I fhall leave the hiftory of his cat to the friend of my younger 


• CamhdtH, i. 672. 
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days, Punchy and his dramatical troop. But will not omit faying, 
that his good fortune was not without parallel, for it is re- 
corded, ** how Alpbonjo, a Portuguese, being wrecked on the coaft: 
<c of Guinn ey, and being prefented by the king thereof with his 
" weight in gold for a Cat, to kill their mice, and an oyntment 
** to kill their flies, which he improved, within five years, to 
“ £. 6000 on the place, and returning to Portugal, after 15 years 
“ traffick, becoming the third man in the kingdom 

Our munificent citizen founded, near this place, Whittington 
College, in th» church of St. Michael Royal, rebuilt by him, and 
finilhed by his executors in 1424. The college was dedicated to 
the Holy Ghoft, and the Virgin Mary, and had in it an eftablilh- 
ment of a mailer and lour fellows, clerks, chorifters, &c. j and 
near it an almlhoufe for thirteen poor people. The college was 
fupprefled at the reformation, but the almlhoufes Hill exift f. 

This great man was thrice buried : once by his executors, un- 
der a magnificent monument, in the church which he had built; 
but by the facrilege of ’Thomas Mountein , re&or, in the reign of 
Edward VI. who expe&ed great riches in his tomb, it was broke 
open, and the body Ipoiled of its leaden Ihcet, and then com- 
mitted again to its place §. In the next reign the- body was 
again taken up, to renew a decent covering, and depofited the 
third time. His epitaph began thus ; 

Uc fragrans nardus, fama fuit iile Ri car Jus, 

Albificans villain qui juftc rexerat illam, 

Flos mercatorum, fundator Prelbyterorum, Sec J. 

# A defeription of Guinea, 4to. 1665, p. 87. 

4 Tanner's Monafiicon, § S tow's Sur<vaie, 443. 

I Sec Stow, i • book iii. p. 5. — Albificans , alluding to his name. 
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The Tower Royal, which flood in a flreet of the fame name, a 
little beyond this church, muft not pafs unnoticed. It was fup- 
pofcd to have been founded by Henry I ; and, according to Stow , 
it was the refidence of king Stephen. Whether it was deftroyed 
by any accident does not appear : but in the reign of Edward 1 . 
it waa no more than a Ample tenement, held by one Simon 
Btawmts. In that of Edward III. it acquired the title of Royal, 
and the Inn Royal, as having been the refidence of the king : 
tinder that name he bellowed it on the college of St. Stephen , 
IV tftmnjler ; but it reverted to the crown, and in the time of 
Richard II. was called the Queen’s Wardrobe *. It muft have 
been a place of great ftrength j for, when the rebels, under Wat 
Tyler , bod made thcmfelves mailers of The Tower, and forced 
from thence the archbifhop of Canterbury, and every other viftim 
to their barbarity, this place remained fecure. Hither the prin- 
cefs Joan, the royal mother, retired during the time the rebels 
were committing every excefs in all parts of the town j and here 
the youthful monarch found her, after he had, by his wonderful 
ealmnefs and prudence, put an end to this peftilential infurrec- 
tion f. 

In - this tower Richard, in 1386, lodged, when his royal gueft 
Leon III. king of Armenia, or, as Holrnjhed J calls him, Lyon king 
of Armony ( Armenia ) who had been expelled his kingdom by the 
Turks, took refuge in England. Richard treated him with the 
utrrjoft munificence, loaded him with gifts, and fettled on the un- 


• Stow 9 * Survaie , 445, 
f The fame. 
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fortunate prince a thoufand pounds a year for life. After two 
months ftay, he returned into France , where he alfo met with a 
reception fuitable to his rank*; and dying at Paris , in 1393, 
was interred in the Celejiins , where his tomb is to be feen to this 
day f. 

John duke of Norfolk , the faithful adherent of the ufurper 
Richard III. had a grant of this tower from his mailer, and made 
it his refidence J. 

Near the water-fide, a little to the weft of Vintner s-ball , ftood 
Worcefter Place, the houfe of the accomplilhed John Tiptoft, earl 
of Worcefter, lord high treafurer of England. All his love for the 
fciences could not foften in him the ferocious temper of the un- 
happy times he lived in. While he was in Ireland , he cruelly 
deftroyed two infants of the Defmond family. And, in 1470, fit- 
ting in judgment on twenty gentlemen and yeomen, taken at fea 
near Southampton, he caufed them to be hanged and beheaded, 
then hung by their legs, and their heads ftuck on a ftake driven 
into their fundaments. He had defcrted the caufe of Henry, and 
was beheaded by order of the great earl of Warwick, who had 
juft before thought proper to quit that of Edward. 

The next place of antiquity, on the banks of the ‘Thames, is 

ueen-hithe , or harbour : its original name was Edred' s-bitbe, and 
poflibly exifted in the time of the Saxons. This was one of the 
places for large boats, and even ihips, to difcharge their lading ; 
for there was a draw-bridge in one part of London- bridge, which 

* Froiffart , ii. c. 41. 

f Mvtftwcon, Mon* Fran 5. iii. 9 2. 
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was pulled up, occafionally, to admit the paffage of large veffels ; 
exprefs care being taken to land corn, fifti, and provifions, in dif- 
ferent places, for the conveniency of the inhabitants ; and other 
hithes were appointed for the landing of different merchandife, in 
order that bufinefs might be carried on with regularity. When 
this hithe fell into the hands of king Stephen , he beftowed it on 
William de Tpres , who, in his piety, again gave it to the convent 
of the Holy 'Trinity, within Aldgate. It again fell to the crown, 
in the time of Henry III. and then acquired its prefent name, be- 
ing called Ripa Regina, the Queen’s Wharf. That monarch 
compelled the Ihips of the cinque ports to bring their corn here, 
and to no other place. It probably was part of her majefty’s pin- 
money, by the attention paid to her intereft in the affair. 

Bt avmont-Inn. I cannot afcertain the place, but in Thames Jlreet, fomewhere 
to the north-eaft of St. Paul's wharf, flood Beaumont-Inn, or 
houfe, the refidence of the noble family of that name. Ed- 
ward IV. in 1465, prefented it to his favorite, the lord Hajlings. 
On the advancement of his grandfon to the earldom of Hunting- 
don, it was named after the title of the noble poffeffors. 

Opposite to Queen-bitbe, on the fouth fide of Thames -Jlreet, is 
Little Trinity Lane, where the company of Painter-ftainers have 
their hall. Thefe artifts formed themfelves into a fraternity as 
early as the reign of Edward III. and alfo erefted themfelves into 
a company; but were not incoiporated. They ftyled themfelves 
Painter-ftainers ; the chief work being the ftaining or painting of 
glafs, illuminating miflals, or painting of portatif or other altars, 
and now and then a portrait ; witnefs that of Richard II. and 
the portraits of the great John Talbot and his wife, prcferved at 
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Cajile Afbby *. In the- year 1 57 5, they found that plaifterers, and 
all forts of unlkilful perfons, intermeddled in their bufinefs, and 
brought their art into difrepute by the badnefs and flightnefs of 
their work. They determined (as the furgeons in later days) to 
keep their myftery pure frorp all pretenders. They were incor- 
porated in 1576, had their mafter, warden, and common feal : 
George Gower was queen Elizabeth’s ferjeant painter f ; but, as I 
do not find his name in Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes, I fufpeCt his 
art was confined to the humbler part. This corporation extended 
only to fuch artifts who pra&ifed within the city. As art is un- 
confined, numbers arofe in different parts, and fettled in Weft- 
minfter , the feat of the court. They for a long time remained 
totally unconnected even with each other. About the year 1576, 
they folicited and received the royal patronage, and were in- 
corporated under the title of mafter, wardens, and commonalty 
of Painter -ftainers. The majority are independent of any other 
body corporate ; but feveral among them are regular freemen of 
the city under the antient company. 

The next remarkable place is Baynard Cajile, one of the two 
caftles built on the weft end of the town, ‘1 with walls and ram- 
“ parts,” mentioned by Fitzftepbens. It took its name from its 
founder, a nobleman and follower of the Conqueror, and who 
died in the reign of William Rufus. It was forfeited to the crown 
in 1111, by one of his defcendants. Henry I. bellowed it on 
Robert Fitz-Ricbard, fifth Ion of Richard de Tonebrugge , fon of 
Gilbert earl of Clare To this family did appertain, in right of 

• Journey to London . 
f Strypts Stow, ii. bock v. p. 2x4* 
t Dugdalt'i Baron, i. 2iS» 
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Rights of 
Robert Fitz- 
walter, Casti- 
lian AND STAN- 
DARD-BEARER OF 

Lon DON , I N TIME 
of War. 


Banner op 
6t« Paul. 


the cattle, the office of caftilian, and banner-bearer of the city of 
London. There is a curious declaration of their rights, in the 
perfon of Robert Fitzwalter, one of his defendants, exprefling 
his duty in time of war, made in all th,e fullnefs of chivalry, in 
*303, before John Blondon, then lord mayor. It is there recited, 
that, “ The fayd Robert, and his heyres, ought to be, and are 
** chiefe bannerers of London, in fee for the chaftiiarie, which he 
" and his anceftors had by Caftell Baynard, in the faid city. In 
“ time of warre, the fayd Robert, and his heyers, ought to fare 
« the citie in manner as followeth : that is, 

“ The fayd Robert ought to come, he beeing the twendth 
«* man of armes, on horfebacke, covered with cloth, or armour, 
“ unto the great weft doore of Saint Paul, with his banner dif- 
“ played before him of his armes. And when hee is come to the 
" fayd doore, mounted and apparelled as before is faid, the 
“ maior, with his aldermen and fheriffes, armed in their armes, 
“ ihall come out of the fayd church of Saint Paul unto the fayd 
“ doore, with a banner in his hand, all on foote : which banner 
“ ihall be gules, the image of Saint Paul, gold j the face, hands, 
*f feete, and fword of filver: and afloone as the fayd Robert (haH 
“ fee the maior, aldermen, and Iheriffes come on foot out of the 
“ church, armed with fuch a banner, he (hall alight from his horfe, 
“ and falute the maior, and fay to him. Sir maior, I am come to 
“ do my fervice, which I owe to the citie. And the maior and 
“ aldermen (hall anfaere, We give to you, as to our bannerer of 
‘ fee in this citie, this banner of this citie to beare and governe, 
** to the honour and profite of .the citie, to our power. And the 
“ fayd Robert, and his heyers, (hall receive the banner in his 
** hands, and (hall go on foote put qf th$ gate, with the banner in 
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** his hands ; and the maior, aldermen, and fheriffes fhall follow 
“ to the doore, and fhall bring a horfe to the laid Robert, worth 
** twenty pound, which horfe (hall be faddled with a faddle of the 
“ armes of the faid Robert , and fhall be covered with findals of 
« the fayd armes. Alfo, they (hall prefent to him twenty pounds 
** ftarling money, and deliver it to the chamberlaine of the fayd 
** Robert, for his expences that day. Then the faid Robert fhall 
« mount upon the horfe, which the maior prefented to him, with 
“ the banner in his hand, and as foon as he is up, he fhafi fay to 
“ the maior, that he caufe a marfhall to be chofen for the hoft, 

*< one of the citie 5 which marfhall being chofen, the faid Robert 
« fhall command the maior and burgeffes of the citie to warne 
« the commoners to affemble together } and they fhall all goe un- 
« der the banner of Saint Paul: and the faid Robert fhall beare it 
« himfelf unto Aldgate and there the faid Robert and maior fhall 
« deliver the faid banner of Saint Paul from thence, to whom 
« they fhall afTent or think good. Ahd if they muft make any 
« iffue forth of the citie, then the fayd Robert ought to choofe 
« two forth of every ward, the moft fage perfonages, to forefec 
« to the fa fe keeping of the citie after they bee gone forth. And 
«« this counfell fhall be -token in the priorie of the Trinitie, neere 
<f unto Aldgate ; and againe before every towne or caftell, which 
** the hoft of London fhall befiege j if the fiege continue a whole 
“ yeere, the fayd Robert fhall have for every fiege, of the com- 
“ munalty of London, a ioo fhillings for his travaile and no 
** more. 

“ Thbse be the rights that the faid Robert hath in the time of 0F 

" warre. Rights belonging to Robert Fitzwalter , and to his 
“ heires, in the citie of Lond. in the time of peace, are thefe ; 
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« that is xo fay. The fayd Robert hath a Token or ward in the 
« c citie, that is, a wall of the canonrie of Saint Paul, as a man 
« goeth downe the ftreet, before the brewhoufe of Stunt Paul , 

« c unto the Thames, and fo to the fide of the mill, which is in the 
“ water that commeth down from the Fleet-bridge, and goeth fo 
“ by London wals, betwixt the Friers preachers and Ludgate, and 
“ fo returneth backe by the houfe of the fayd Friers, unto the fayd 
“ wall of the fayd canonrie of Saint Paul, that is, all the parilh of 
** Saint Andrew, which is in the gift of his anceftors, by the fayd 
<c figniority : and fo the faid Robert hath, appendant unto the 
“ fayd loken, all thefe things underwritten : That hee ought to 
“ have a fokemanrie, or the fame ward ; and if any of the foke- 
“ manry be impleaded in the Guild-ball, s>f any thing thattouch- 
** eth not the body of the maior that for the time is, or that 
“ toucheth the body of no (heriflfe,- it is not lawful for the foke- 
“ man of the fokemanry of the fayd Robert j and the maior, and 
“ his citizens of London, otight to grant him to have a court, and 
“ in his court he ought to bring his judgements, as it is afiented 
“ and agreed upon in the Guild hall, that Hi all be given them. 

“ If any therefore be taken in his fokemanrie, he ought to 
“ have his (tockes and imprifonment in his foken, and he (hall 
“ be brought from thence to Guild-hall, before the maior, and 
“ there they (hall provide him his judgement that ought to be 
“ given of him : but his judgement lhall not be publiflied till he 
" come into the court of the fayd Robert, and in his libertie. 
“ And the judgement lhall be fuch, that if he have deferved death 
u by treafon, he to be tied to a pod in the Thames at a good 
“ wharf, where boats arc fattened, two ebbings and two flowings 
“ of the water. And if he be condemned for a common thief, 

“ he 
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« he ought to be led to the Elmes, and there fuffer his judgement 
« as ot her theeves. And fo the faid Robert and his heirs hath 
« honour, that he holdeth a great franches within the citie, that 
tc t he maior of the city, and citizens, are bound to doe him of 
« r ight ; that is to fay, that when the maior will hold a great 
tt counfaile, he ought to call the faid Robert and his heyres, to 
« be with him in counfaile of the citie ; and the faid Robert 
« ought to be fworne, to be of counfaile with the city againft all 
people, laving the Icing and his heirs. And when the laid Ro- 
« bert commeth to the 1 uftings, in the Guild-hall of the citie, 

« the maior or his lieutenant ought to rife againft him, and fet 
« him downe neere unto him ; and fo long as he is in the Guild- 
« ball , al the judgements ought to be given by his mouth, ac- 
tt cording to the record of the recorders of the faid Guild-hall. 

** And fo many waifes as come, fo long as he is there he ought 
tt t0 give them to the bayliffes of the towne, or to whom he wrl, 
tt by the counfaile of the maior of the citie." 

In 1428, the old cattle was burnt : it probably at that time Baymard Ca*- 
had changed mailers, for it was rebuilt by Humphrey duke of TLE r "bv?lV"* 
Gloucejler. On his death it was granted, by Henry VI. to Richard 
duke of York. In the important convention of the great men of 
the kingdom, in 1458, the prelude to the bloody civil broils, 

Richard lodged here with his train of four hundred men ; and all 
his noble partizans had their warlike fuite. Let me fay, that the 
king-making earl came attended with fix hundred men, all in red 
jackets embroidered, with ragged Haves, before and behind, and 
were lodged in Warwick-lane ; in whofe houfe there was often the 
feene of boundlefs hofpitality, the inftrument of his furious fpirit 
and boundlefs ambition. 

X t This 
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This mighty peer, in all his caftles, 'was fuppofed to feed an- 
nually thirty thoufand men. But Baynard Caftle was the fcene of a 
(till more important action in 1460 ; the youthful Edward aflumed 
the name and dignity of king, confirmed by a number of perfons 
of rank aflembled in this place, after it had been conferred on him 
by a mixed and tumultuary multitude. 

The u fur per Richard in the very fame caftle took on him the 
title of king. Here he was waited on by his creature Bucking- 
ham, the mayor, and fuch part of the citizens who had been pre- 
pared for the purpofe of forcing the crown on the feemingly re- 
luctant hypocrite. Shakespeare has made an admirable fcene 
out of this part of our hiftory *. His fuccefior repaired, or per- 
haps rebuilt Baynard Caftle, and, as if forefeeing a long feries of 
peaceful years, changed its form into that of a palace for quiet 
times^f’ According to the view I have feen, it included a fquare 
court, with an oCtagonal tower in the center, and two in the 
front ; between which were feveral fquare projections from top to 
bottom, with the windows in pairs one above the other ; beneath 
was a bridge and ftairs to the river^. 

Henry often refided here, and from hence made feveral of his 
folcmn proceffions. Here, in 1505, he lodged Philip of Auftria, 
the matrimonial king of Caftile, tempeft-driven into his domi- 
nions, and fhewed him the pomp and glory of his capital J. 

This caftle was the refidence of Sir William Sydney , who died 
chamberlain and fteward to Edward VI. And in this place r 
Mary, the gloomy queen of the gloomy namefake of the former^**. 

# Richard III. aft iii. fc. viu 
+ HoUnJhid , 793 , 
t The fame. 
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had her right to the throne refolved on ; and from hence her par- 
tizans fallied forth to proclame her lawful title. At this time it 
was the property and refidence of William Herbert, earl of Pent- v 
broke, a particular favorer of the rightful heir. Her fucceffor, 

Elizabeth, did him the honor of taking a fupper with his lord- 
fhip : after fupper, her majefty went on the water to lhew her- 
felf to her fubjetts ; her barge was inftantly furrounded by hun- 
dreds of boats ; loud acclamations delivered from the heart, 
mufic, and fireworks teftified the happinefs they felt at the fight 
of this mother of her people. Early hours were then the fafhion, 
for, notwithftanding this feene was exhibited on the 25 th of April, 
lhe retired to her palace at 10 o’clock *. 

To the weft of this ftood the other of Fitzjlephen’ s caftles, the Tower of 
tower of Montfichet, founded by Gilbert de Montfichet, a native of Montfichet, 
Rome, but related to the Conqueror : he brought with Him a 
ftrong force, and fought gallantly in his caufe, in the field of 
Hajlings f. By him was founded this tower : its date was (hort, 
for it was demolilhed by king John in 1213, after banilhing 
Richard, fucceflor to Gilbert, the actual owner J. The materials 
were applied, in 1276 (as before related) to the building of the 
monaftcry of the Black Friars. 

A mttle farther is Puddle Dock, and Puddle Deck Hill, re- Puddle Dock. 
markable only for having in the latter the weftern termination of 
the long ftreet called Thames-Jlreet, which extends. eaftward as far Thames-street. 
as the Power, a mile in length. In early times, the fouthern fide 


• Sirj/>e's Annals . * 
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was guarded by a wall, clofe to the river, ftrengthened with towers. 
Thefe are mentioned by Fitzjlepbens as having been ruined and 
undermined by the river. Lord Lyttelton juftly obferves, that 
after the building of the 'Tower and the bridge, there was no 
neceflity of reftoring thefe fortifications j as it was impoifible (at 
left after the bridge was flung acrofs the Thames ) for any fleet to 
annoy the city. It originally flood farther from the river than 
the prefent buildings and wharfs, a confiderable fpace between 
the ftreet. and the water having been gained in a long feries of 
ages. 

Not far from Puddle Dock, in old times, flood an antient 
houie of ftone and timber, built by the lords of Berkely, a potent 
race of barons. In the reign of Henry VI. it was the refidencc of 
the great Richard Beauchamp , earl of Warwick *, who feems to 
have made himfelf matter of this by violence, among other eftates 
of the Berkelies , to which he made pretentions on the death of 
Thomas fourth lord Berkeley f. 

From hence I turn north till I gain the fite of Ludgate. On 
the left all is piety j Credo-lane, Ave Maria ! lane. Amen Comer y 
and Pater-Nofter-row, indicate the fandity of the motley inhabi- 
tants. Before us rifes the magnificent ftrutture of St. Paul's ^ 
and its confined church-yard. Before I mention that noble tem- 
ple, I purfue the left hand way to Warwick-lane j 

Where Hands a dome majeltic to the fight. 

And fumptuous arches bear its oval height; 

A golden globe, plac’d high with artful Hiill,, 

Seems to the difiant fight a gilded pill, 

, • Stowe's Survaie, 641. 

■fc Dug-dale' t Barm. i. 362. 
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In profe, the College of Phyfic'tans j a fociety founded originally 
by Doctor Linacre, the firft who refeued the medical art from the- 
bands of illiterate monks and empirics. He ftudied in Italy : and 
became phyfician to Henry VII. and VIII. Edward VI. and the 
princefs Mary. He died in 1524*. The college was firft in 
Knight -Rider -fir eet afterwards it was removed to Amen Corner ; 
and finally fixed here. The prefent building was the work of 
Sir Chriftopber Wren. On the top of the dome is a gilt ball, 
which the witty Garth calls the gilded pill. On the fummit of 
the centre is the bird of MJculapius , the admonifhing cock. 

On one fide of the court is a ftatue of Charles II : on the op- 
pofite, that of the notorious Sir John Cutler. I was greatly at a 
lofs to learn how fo much refpedl was fhewn to a character fey 
ftigmatized for avarice. I think myfelf much indebted to Doc- 
tor Warren for the extraordinary hiftory. It appears, by the 
annab of the college, that in the year 1674, a confiderable fum 
of money had been fubfcribed by the fellows, for the erection of 
a new college, the old one having been confumed in the great fire, 
eight years before. It alfo appears, that Sir John Cutler , a near 
relation of Doctor Wbiftler , the prefident, was defiroiis of becom- 
ing a benefadtor. A committee was appointed to wait upon Sir 
John, to thank him for his kind intentions. He accepted their 
thanks, renewed his promife, and fpecified the part of the build- 
ing of which he intended to bear the expence. In the year 1680, 
ftatues in honor of the king, and Sir John, were voted by the 
college : and nine years afterwards, the college being then com- 

• Sec my friend DoAor dikin ' 3 Biographical Memoirs of Medicine, oAavo, 
1770, which a mif- judging period difeouraged him from completing. 
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pleted, it was refolved to borrow money of Sir John Cutler , to 
difcharge the college debt, but the fum is not fpecified. It ap- 
pears, however, that in 1699, Sir Jcbn ' s executors made a demand 
on the college of £. 7000 ; which fum was fuppofed to include the 
money actually lent, the money pretended to be given, but fet 
down as a debt in Sir John's books, and the intereft on both. 
Lord Radnor, however, and Mr. Boulter , Sir John Cutler's exe- 
cutors, were prevaled on to accept £. icoo from the college, and 
actually remitted the other five. So that Sir John's promife, 
which he never performed, obtained him the ftatue, and the libe- 
rality of his executors has kept it in its place ever fince. But 
the college wifely have obliterated the infcription, which, in the 
warmth of its gratitude, it had placed beneath the figure. 

Omnjs Cutleri cedat labor Amphitheatro. 


Portraits. 


In the great room are feveral portraits of gentlemen of the 
faculty. ( Among them Sir 'Theodore Mayerne, a native of Geneva , 
phyfician to James and Charles I. The great Sydenham , to whom 
thoufands owe their lives, by his daring attempt (too long neg- 
lected) of the cool regimen in the fmall-pox. Harvey , who firft 
difcovered the circulation of the blood. And the learned and 
pious Sir Thomas Brown, who faid that the difcovery of that great 
man’s, was preferable to the difcovery of the New World. 

Sir Edmund King , the famous transfuler of blood from one 
animal into another j a difcovery, if purfued, of infinite confe- 
rence, in a moral, as well as a phyfical light. 

A very good portrait of the anatomift Vcjalius , on board, by 
John Calkar, a painter from the dutchy of Cleves , who died in 
1546. Tliis celebrated character had filled the profeflor’s chair 
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«t Venice ; after that, was for fome time phyfician to Charles V. 
Difgufted with the manners of a court, he determined on a voyage 
to the Holy Land. . The republic of Venice fent to him to fill the 
profefiorlhip of medicine at Padua , vacant by the death of Fallo- 
pius. On his return, in 1 564, he was Ihipwrecked on the ifle of 
Zantg) where he perifhed by hunger. 

Dodlor Goodal, the Stentor of Garth's difpenfary j and Doftor 
Millington , whom the witty author compliments with the follow- 
ing lines, and, from what I underftand, with great juft ice 

Machaon , whole experience we adore. 

Great as your matchlefs merit is your power: 

At your approach the baffl’d tyrant Death 

Breaks bis keen (hafts, and grinds his clafhing teeth. 

The portrait of Dodtor Freind, the hiftorian of phyfic, and the 
moft able in his profdfion, and the molt elegant writer of his 
time, muft not be omitted. The fine bufts of Harvey ,*Sy den- 
ham, and Mead, the phyfician of our own days, merit attention : 
and with them I clofe the diftinguilhed lift. 

The library was furnifhed with books by Sir Fbeodore May erne. 
And it received a confiderable addition from the marquis of 
Dorchefter. 

fit. t —++1 Warwick-lane took its name from its having in it the inn 
or houfe of Richard Nevil, the great earl of Warwick, whofe 
popularity and manner of living merits recital. “ Stow men- 
“ tions his coming to London , in the famous convention of 1458, 
“ with 600 men, all in red jackets imbrodered, with ragged 
“ ftaves, before and behind, and was lodged in Warwicke-lane : 
,c in whofe houfe there was often fix oxen eaten at a breakfaft, 
** and every taverne was full of his meate, for hee that had any 
8 “ acquaintance 
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“ acquaintance in that houfe, might liave there fo much of fbd- 
“ den and roft meate, as he could pricke and carry upon a long 
“dagger*.” 

Thb memory of this king-making earl is ftill preferved by a 
fine ftone ftatue, placed in the front of a houfe in this lane, within 
two or three doors of the fouth fide of Newgate -Jlreet. 

Not far from hence, near Ave Maria-lane , ftood a great houfe 
of ftone and wood, belonging, in old times, to John duke of 
Bretagnfa and earl of Richmond, cotemporary with Edward II. 
and III ; after him it was poflefled by the earls of Pembroke , in 
the time of Richard II. and Henry VI^ and, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, by Henry lord Abergavenny. Tofinilb the anti-climax, 
it was finally poflefled by the Company of Stationers, who rebuilt 
it of wood, and made it their hall. It was deftroyed by the great 
fire.; and was fucceeded by the prefent plain building. The 
preceding owners might boaft of their nobility ; their fucceflors 
of their wealth ; for in that fad calamity, lord Clarendon eftimgfed 
that the lofs of the company did not amount to lefs than two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds. 

The cathedral of St. Paul more than fills the fpace of Ludgate- 
hill. The beft authority we have for the origin of this church, is 
from its great reftarer Sir Christopher Wren. His opinion, 
that there had been a church on this (pot, built by the Chriftians 
in the time of the Romans, was confirmed: when he fearched for 
the foundations for his own defign, he met with thofe of the ori- 
ginal frefbyterium, or femicircular chancel of the old church. 
They confifted only of Kentijh rubble-ftone, artfully worked, and 
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confolidated with exceeding hard mortar, in the Roman manner, 
much excelling the fuperftrutture *. He explodes the notion of 
there having been here a temple of Diana , and the difcovery of 
the horns of animals ufed in the facrifices to that goddefs, on 
which the opinion had been founded, no fuch having been dis- 
covered in all his fearches f. What was found, is mentioned in 
the 9th page of this book. 

The firft church is fuppofed to have been deftroyed in the 
Diodeftan perfecution, and to have been rebuilt in the reign of 
Conftantine. This was again demolifhed by the pagan Saxons ; 
and reftored, in 603, by Sebert , a petty prince, ruling in theft parts 
under Etbelbert king of Kent , the firft Chriftian monarch of the 
Saxon race ; who, at the inftance of St. Augufttne , appointed Meli- 
tiu the firft bifliop of London. Erkenwald , the fon of king Offa , 
fourth in fuccdfion from Melitus, ornamented his cathedral very 
highly, and improved the revenues with his own patrimony. He 
was moft defervedly canonized j for the very litter in which he was 
carried in his laft illnefs, continued many centuries to cure fevers 
by the touch ; and the very chips, carried to the fick, reftored 
them to health. 

When the city of London was deftroyed by fire, in 1086, this 
church was burnt; the bilhop Mauritius began to rebuild it, and 
laid the foundations, which remained till its fecond deftruftion, 
from the fame caufe, in the laft century. Notwithftanding Mauri- 
tius lived twenty years after he had begun this pious work, and 

• Parent alt a, 2 66. 
f The fame, 272. 
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bifhop pHHtvagv enjoyed the fee twenty more, yet, fuch was the 
grandeur of the defign, that it remained unfiniihed. The firft had 
the ruins of the Palatine tower bellowed on h im ^ a s.m aterials for 
the building : and Henry I. bellowed on J ltauvagee part of the 
ditch belonging to the Tower , which, with purchales made by 
himfelf, enabled him to inclole the whole with a wall. The 
fame monarch granted befides, that every Ihip, which brought 
Hone for the church, Ihould be exempted from toll ; he gave him 
alfo all the great filh taken in his precin£ls, except the tongues ; 
and laftly, he fecured to him and his fuccelfor, the delicious 
tythes of all his venifon in the county of EJJex. 

The ileeple was finilhed in 1221. The noble fubterraneous 
church of St. Faith , Ecclejia SanSta Fidis in cryptis, was begun in 
1257. It was lupported by three rows of mafly cluttered pillars, 
with ribs diverging from them to fupport the folemn roof. This 
was the parilh church. This undercroft, as thefe fort of build- 
ings were called, had in it leveral chauntries and monuments. 

Henry Lacie, earl of Lincoln , who died in 1312, made what was 

called the New Work, at the eaft end, in which was the chapel of / , 

our Lady, and that of SJ. Dm ft an . & 

The Chapter-Jteule was adjoining to the fouth tranlept, was 
circular, and fupported by lour central pillars, and of more elegant 


gothic than the reft of the building. This prqjefted into a mot # js) 
beautiful doiller, two ftories high. On the walisupras painted the e&JcJ r*+l> 


Macbahre , or dance of death, a common fubje& on the walls of 
cloifters or religious places. This was a fmgle piece, a long train 
of all orders of men, from the pope to the loweft of human be- 
ings j each ligure has as his partner. Death j the firft lhaking hi» 

remembering 
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remembering hour-glafs *. Our old poet Lydgate, who flouriihed 
in the year 1430, tranflated a poem on the fubjeft, from the 
French verfes which attended a painting of the fame kind about 
St. Innocent’s cloifter, at Paris. The original verfes were made 
by Macbaber , a German, in his own language. This (hews the 
antiquity of the fubjett, and the origin of the hint from which 
Holbein compofed his famous painting at Bajil. 

This cloifter, the dance, and innumerable fine monuments (for 
here were crowded by far the molt fuperb) fell victims to the 
lacrilege of the protestor Somerjet, who demolifhed the whole, and 
carried the materials to his palace then ere&ing in the Strand. 

Farther, to the weft, adjoining to this fouth fide, was the 
pariih church of St. Gregory. Over it was one of the towers which 
ornamented the weftern front. It was called the Lollards 'tower, 
and was the bifhop's prifon for the heterodox, in which was com- 
mitted many a midnight murder. That of Richard Hum , in 
1514, was one moft foul; he was committed there; he was 
hanged there by the contrivance of the chancellor of the diocefe, 
Horjey ; he was fcandalized with fuicide ; his corpfe was ignomi- 
nioufly buried. The murder came out; the coroner's inqueft fat 
on the afhes, and they brought in a verdift of wilful murder 
againft Horjey and his accomplices. The bifhop, Fitzjames, de- 
fended them. The king interfered, and ordered the murderers 
to make reftitution to the children of the deceafed, to the amount 
of fifteen hundred pounds. Yet the perpetrators of this villainy 
efcaped with a pardon, notwithftanding the king, in his order, 

• Dugdalt's Monafi. j. 367 ; in which both print and verfet are preferred.— 
See Dugdah'i St. Pout, 134, and Stew’s Survait, 616. 
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Dimensions oe 
the Church. 


fpeaks to them as having commited what himfelf ftyles the cruel 
murder *. 

The laft perfon confined here was Peter Burcbet of the Temple , 
who, in 1 573, defperately wounded our famous feaman Sir Richard 
Hawkins, in the open ftreet, whom he had miftakcn for Sir Cbrif- 
topber Hatton. He was committed to this prifon, and afterwards 
removed to the Tower-, he there .barbaroufly murdered f one of 
his keepers ; he was tried, convifted, had his right hand ftruck 
off, and then hanged. He was found to be a violent enthufiaft,. 
who thought it lawful to kill fuch who oppofed the truth of the 
gofpel. 

T he ftyle of the antient cathedral was a moft beautiful gothic $ 
over the eaft end was a moft elegant circular windowj alterations 
were made in the ends of the two tranfepts, fo that their form is 
not delivered down to us in the antient plans j from the central 
tower rofe a lofty and moft graceful fpire. 

The dimenfions of this noble temple, as taken in 1309, were 
thefe : the length fix hundred and ninety feet ; the breadth a hun- 
dred and twenty ; the height of the roof of the weft part, from 
the floor, one hundred and two ; of the eaft part, a hundred and 
eighty-eight j of the tower, two hundred and fixty ; of the fpire, 
which was made of wood covered with lead, two hundred and 
feventy-four. The whole fpace the church occupied was three 
acres and a half, one rood and a half, and fix perches J. 

We may be aftonifhed at this amazing building, and naturally 


• Fox’s Martyrs, ii. 8 to 14. 

f Stow, 690. — Ktnntt, ii. 449. 

t Dugdalt, 17. ' 
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enquire wha; fund could fupply money to fupport fo vaft an ex- 
pence. But mu.iarchs refigned their revenues refulting from the 
cuftoms due for the materials, which were brought to the adjacent 
wharfs ; they furnilhed wood from the royal forefts : prelates gave 
up much of their revenues ; and, what was more than all, by the 
pious bait of indulgences, and remiflions of penance, brought in, 
' from the good people of this realm, moft amazing fums. Pope 
Innocent III. in 125a, gave a releafe of fixty days penance: the 
archbilhop of Cologne gave, a few years before, a relaxation of 
fifty days : Boniface , archbilhop of Canterbury, forty days. In 
brief, there was not a prelate who did not, in this manner, excite 
his flock to contribute liberally to this great and pious defign. 

Tbe nave was fupported by cluttered pillars and round arches, 
the ftyle preferved by the Normans, after the conquered Saxons. 
The galleries and windows of the tranfepts were alfo finilhed 
with rounded arches. The fkreen to the choir, and the cha- 
^ pel of our Lady, were gothic. The Ikreen remarkably elegant, 
ornamented with ftatues on each fide of the door, at the expence 
u of Sir Paul Pindar *. We are obliged to the induftry of Hollar , 
for preferving this knowlege of its antient ftate. His great em- 
ployer Sir IVilliam Dugdale, and that eminent artift, were fortu- 
« nately coeval. The pen of the one, and the burine of the other, 
were in full vigour, before the ravages of the great fire, on multi- 
tudes of the choice antiquities of our capital. To the fame dif- 
tinguiflied characters we owe our acquaintance with the tombs : 
but we are not to expeCt in this church the number, nor the ele- 
" gance, of thofe of Wejlminfter. St. Peter, the porter of heaven, 

• See Dugdale' S St. Paul, p. i+ 3 - plates marked 145-6 7-8. 
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had far the preference to the tutelar faint of this cathedral. Few 
crowned heads crowd ed here, except Etbelrcd and Sebba, founders 
of the church t ana of Saxon race, none were found within theft 
walls. 

But if they were deprived of that boaft, they had the honor of 
receiving the remains of 

Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancafitr! 

the brother, father, and uncle of kings. He died in 1399; an d 
had a moft magnificent tomb erefted over him, ruined by the 
fanatical foldiery of the laft century. He, and his firft wife 
Blanch , lay recumbent beneath a rich canopy of tabernacle 
work j his creft upon his abacoc , or cap of ftate j his lhield, and 
his mighty fpear, were hung on his monument as fo many tro- 
phies. 

In point of time, as well as fan&ity, the rich gothic fhrine of 
St. Erkenwald fhould have preceded j which relied on his plain 
altar tomb. No wonder if, on account of the miracles before 
mentioned, this Ihrine was a great refort of pious devotees. 
It was enriched with gold, filver, and pretious Hones, by the dean 
and chapter, who, in 1339, employed diree goldfmiths to work on 
it a whole year ; the wages of the moft expert was only eight 
Ihillings a week, the other two five ihillings. Of the gifts from 
devotees, that of Richard de Prefton , of London , grocer, was moft 
valuable, being his bell fapphire Hones, there to remain for cur- 
ing of infirmities in the eyes *. 

* Dugdalt, 23. — See Bottkiui de Lapid. et Gem. 184 j who treats of the vir- 
tue* of the fapphyr. 
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The Ihrine of Roger Niger , bilhop of London in the thirteenth 
century, was alfo in high repute. A vifit to his Ihrine was fre- 
quently enjoined to the indulgences given for the rebuilding of 
this church. 

Henry Lacie, the great earl of Lincoln , an eminent warrior 
under Edward I. particularly in the Weljb wars, was buried in 
that part of the church of his own building, called the New Work. 
He died at his houfe in town, called Lincolns- Inn. He is armed 
in mail; his body covered with a lhort gown; his legs crofled* 
for he had cither the merit of vifiting the Holy Land, or (which 
would entitle him to a right to that attitude) made a vow' to per- 
form that expiatory privilege. 

Sir John Beauchamp , a younger fon of Guy earl of Warwick, 
in 1360 was interred here. His figure lay armed, and recum- 
bent. He was one of the founders of the order of the Garter ; 
and diftinguifhed himfelf, in the martial reign of Edward III. by 
numbers of gallant actions by lea and by land. 

That accomplilhed knight, the ill-fated Sir Simon de Burley, 
lay here in complete armour, under a moft elegant gothic arch. 

I have mentioned his fad ftory at p. 260. fo will not repeat the 
fubjeft. Here was depofited, in 1468, (levered from her hufband 
the great John 'Talbot, who was interred at Wbichurch, in Sbrop - 
Jhire) Margaret countefs of Shrewjbury. A monument was de- 
figned by the friendlhip of one, John Wenlok, at the expence of a 
hundred pounds ; but, from lome unknown caufe, the infcription 
only was executed. 

William earl of Pembroke, an aftive character in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. Mary, Edward VI. and Elizabeth, with his firft 

counted 
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countefs Arne *, fifter to Catherine Parre, queen to Henry VIII. 
who dying at Baynard Cafile , in 1551, was interred here with vaft 
folemnity. The portraits of Anne and her lord, in painted glafs, 
are (till extant in the chapel at Wilton , and ought to be engrav- 
ed f. The earl followed her in 1569. They lay beneath a mag- 
nificent canopy divided into two arches j at their head, kneeling, 
is their daughter Anne lady "Talbot } at their feet, in the lame atti- 
tude, their fons Henry earl of Pembroke, and Sir Edward Herbert, 
of Pool , i. e. Pouts Cafile , anceftor of the earls of Powis. 

At the expence of the Mercers Company was erefted a monu- 
ment to the memory of John Colet, die learned dean of St. Paul's, 
the intimate of Era/mus, and all the eminent fcholars of the time. 
This compliment was payed him by the Mercers, becaufe his 
father had been of their company, and twice lord mayor. He was, 
in the beginning of life, luxurious, high-fpirited, and fubje£t to 
excefs in mirth ■, and ufed a freedom of fpeech which he after- 
wards corrected. He thought too much for the clergy of his 
days j and often expofed the corruptions of the church. This 
fubjetted him to perfccution, but he efcaped unhurt. At length 
he determined to retire from the world •, which he quitted for a 
better in 1519. He dedicated his great fortune to the founding 
of the fchool of St. Paul's , in honor of Chrift Je/u in pueritia, for 
a hundred and fifty-three fcholars. A handfome houfe is built for 
this purpofe, under the care of the Mercers Company. His monu- 
ment had his bull in tjr ra^totta, dreffed in a gown and fquare 
cap ; and beneath it, a fkeleton laid on a mat rolled up under its 
head. * 


• Dugd ale's Baron , ii, *59. 

*|* Mr. Walpoj-e. 
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T hat great and honeft man, Sir Nicholas Bacon , lay here re- 
cumbent, and, notwithftanding he was a gownfman, was Angu- 
larly clad in complete armour : beneath him are his two wives, in 
• gowns and fhort ruffs. 

Sir Philip Sydney, the delight of the age, the moft he- 
roic and virtuous character of his time, had no more than a board 
with a moft wretched infcription of eight verfes, to record a fame 
which nothing can injure. His remains were brought here on 
Jan. 1 6, 1586, with the utmoft magnificence. There was a 
general mourning for him, and it was accounted indecent, for 
many months, for any gentleman to appear at court, or in the 
city, in gay apparel *. The partiality of an individual may roif- 
take the qualities of a friend ; but the teftimony of a whole na- 
tion puts his merits beyond difpute. 

The memory of the great Walfmgham alfo refts on his own 
deferts. He died (o poor, that his friends were obliged to fteal 
his remains into their grave, for fear leaft they (hould be arrefted. 
By accident was left an old book of legends, which I purchafed ; 
an antient manufcript-lift of ftatefmen in the reign of Elizabeth , 
configned by the writer to the pains of hell, for their zeal againft 
the Catholics. The ift, Leicefter , all in fire, died 1588 : ad, Wal- 
ftngbam , the Secretarie , alfo in fire and flames. He died, Af. 6, 
1590. No wonder, lince he could contrive to get the pope’s 
pocket picked, when his holinefs was afleep, of the keys of a 
cabinet, by which he made himfelf matter of an original letter of 
the firft importance, which proved the faving of our ifland from 
(he machinations of its enemies. 

* Memoirs of the Sydn'm, p. 109. 
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OwtN the Em- As a Weljhman , I muft not pais over the quibbling epitaph or 
C * A P“gJ(iJ f t ir ' t ^ ie quibbling epigrammatift, my countryman John Oven, born 
at Uanarmon, in Caemarvmjbire, educated at Wincbefter , and 
elected fellow of New College*. He lived under the patronage 
of archbiihop Williams, and died in 1613. 


Parva tibi flatus* quia parva datura* fupellex 
Parva, volat parvujjperora liber. 

Sed non parr us honos* non parva eft gloria* quippe 
Ingenio hand quicquam eft majus in orbe tuo. 
Parva dornus texit* templum fed grande* poetae 
Turn vere vitam, quum moriuntur, agunt. 


Doctor Donne. 
Dugdalt, 62. 


V 


The High 
Altar. 


I will conclude with the melancholy corfe of Do&or Dome, 
the wit of his time, (landing in a nich, and wrapped in a fliroud 
gathered about his head} with his feet retting on an urn. Not 
long before his death, he drefied himfelf in that funebrial habit, 
placed his feet on an urn fixed on a board exafUy of his own 
height, and, (hutting his eyes, like a departed perfon, was drawn 
in that attitude by a (kilful painter. This gloomy piece he kept 
in his room till the day of his death, on March 31, 1631T after 
which it ferved as a pattern for his tomb. 

It will be endlefs to enumerate the altars of this vaft temple, 
numerous as thofe of the Pantheon. I content myfelf with the 
mention of the High Altar, which dazzled with gems and gold, 
the gifts of its numerous votaries. John, king of France, when 
prifoner in England, firft paying his refpe&s to St. Erkenwald’s 
fhrine, offered fouf bafons of gold : and die gifts at the 


• Athen * Oxon . i. 470. 
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obfequies of princes, foreign and BHtiJh , were of Immenle value. 

On the day of the converfion of the tutelar faint, the charities 
Were prodigious, firft to the fouls, when an indulgence of forty 
days pardon was given, vere pamitent 'tbus, eontritis et confejjis ; and, 
by order of Henry III. fifteen hundred tapers were placed in 
the church, and fifteen thoufand poor people fed in the church- 
yard. 

But the mod Angular offering was that of a fat doe in winter, Sincular Or 
and a buck in fumftier, made at the high altar, on the day of hmwg. 

the commemoration of the faint, by Sir fVilliam de Baude and 
his family, and then to be diftributed among the canons refident. 

This was in lieu of twenty-two acres of land in EJJex, which did 
belong to the canons of this church. Till queen Elizabeth's days, 
the doe or buck was received folemnly, at the fteps of the high 
altar, by the dean and chapter, attired in their facred veftments, 
and crowned with garlands of rofes. " They fent the body of 
M the bucke to baking, and had the head, fixed on a pole, borne 
“ before the crofle in the procefllon, untill they iffued out of the 
<f weft doore, where the keeper that brought it blowed the deathe 
“ of the bucke, and then the horners, that were about the citie, ' 

** prefcntly anfwered him in like manner; for which paines they 
had each man, of the deane and chapter, four pence in money, 

“ and their dinner ; and the keeper that brought it was allowed, 

“ during his abode there, for his fcrvice, meate, drinke, and 
« lodging, and five fhillings in money at his going away, toge- 
“ ther wkh a loafe- of breadc having the picture of St. Paul 
n upon it 

# Warteu'i Hlft. of Poetry, ii. 390. 
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BELONGING 
TO IT, IN- 
CLOSED WITH 
A WALL. 


DRAMATICAL MYSTERIES. 

The boys of St. Paul’s were famous for acting of the mys- 
teries or holy plays, and even regular dramas. They often 
had the honor of performing before our monarchs. Their 
preparations were expenfive ; fo that they petitioned Richard II. 
to prohibit fome ignorant and unexperienced perfons from act- 
ing the Hiftory of the Old Fejl ament, to the great prejudice of the 
clergy of the church. They had their barne-bijhop, or child-bijhop, 
who affumed the ftate and attire of a prelate. Ludicrous as this 
holy counterfeit was, dean Colet exprefsly orders that his Scho- 
lars lhall, “ every Childermas day e, come to Paulis cburche, and 
" heare the chylde by Jh op’s Sermon, and aSter be at the hygh maffe, 
** and each of them offer a penny to the chylde byjhop ; and with 
“ them, the maifters and Surveyors of the fcole This character 
was very common in many of the churches in France , under the 
name of L'eveque des foux, or Archevique des foux. They were 
dreffed in the pontifical habits, and Sung fuch indecent Songs, 
danced and committed Such horrible profanations, even before 
the altar, that at length they were fuppreffed by an arret of par- 
lement f , at the requeft of the dean and chapter of Rbeims. 

The holinels of this place did not prevent thieves and profli- 
gates of all denominations lurking within the precin&s, and 
committing, under favor of the night, murders and every fort of 
crime. Edward I. gave the dean and canons permiflion to in- 
dole the whole within a wall j and to have gates to be lhut every 
night, to exclude all disorderly people. Within thefe walls, on 
the north-weft fide, was the bilhop’s palace. Froijfart tells us, 

# Sto*w*s Sunvajt , 641. 
f Mcmoircs de la fete des foox> pp. 5, 8, io. 
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that after the great tournament in Smithfield , king Edward III.. £ishop' s p a . 
and his queen lodged here (I think on occafion of their nuptials) j. iACE * 

** There was goodly daunfyng in the quenes lodging, in prefence 
“ of the kyng and his uncles, and other barons of England, and 
“ ladyes, and damoyfelles, tyll it was daye, whyche was .tyme for 
te every perfon to drawe to theyr lodgynges, except the kynge 
and quene, who laye there in the byfhoppe’s palayce,.for there. 

“ theye laye al the feaftes and juftes durynge 

It was a building of vaft extent, and frequently lodged our 
kings on different occafions. The poor prince Edward V. was 
brought here, as he fuppoied to take poffeflion of the crown j and, 
in 1501, the unhappy Catherine of Arragon was conducted to. 
this palace to meet her young lover, prince Arthur and on 
Nov. 14, was publicly married to him at St. Paul’s they re- 
turned to the palace, where they were entertained with a fplendid 
nuptial feaft, and redded here a few days, till they were vifited 
by the king and queen, who took the royal pair with them by 
water from Baynard Caftle to Wejlminjter f. 

In 1526, Anne de Montmorenci, and others, ambafladors from 
Francis I. were magnificently lodged and entertained at this pa- 
lace. They were lent over to ratify the important treaties be- 
tween the two monarchs, and to compliment Henry with the order 
of St. Michael J. And in 1 546, the French ambaflador Claude \ 

Annebau , admiral of France, was fplendidly lodged in the fame 


# Froijfart , Eng . tranjl, ii. civ. 
■f Holinjbtd , 789. 

J Sec the fame 4 p. 898* 
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Paul’s Cross. 


The Surowds. 


PAUL'S CROSS: 

place *. He was a favorite of Francis I. and fent Over to make 
peace between Charles V. his matter, and Henry. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the queen dowager of Scotland 
was here entertained. The dean's houfe, and the houfes of the 
prebendaries and refidentiaries, were on the oppofite fide ; and, in 
thofe days of plain living, kept great houtholds and liberal hos- 
pitality t* 

Before this cathedral was the famous Paul's Crofs, a pul- 
pit formed of wood, mounted upon fteps of ftone, and co- 
vered with lead, in which the moft eminent divines were ap- 
pointed to preach every Sunday in die forenoon. To this place, 
the court, the mayor, and aldermen, and principal citizens, ufed 
to refort. The greateft part of the congregation fat in the open 
air } the king and his train had covered galleries ; and the better 
fort of people, if I may judge from the old prints, were alfo pro- 
teffced from the injury of the weather; but the far greater part 
flood expofed in the open air : for which reafon the preacher went, 
in very bad weather, to a place called the Sbrowds ; a covered 
{pace on the fide of the church, to protect the congregation in 
inclement feafons. Considerable contributions were raifed among 
the nobility and citizens, to Support Such preachers as were (as 
was often the cafe) called to town from either of the univerfities. 
In particular, the lord mayor and aldermen ordered that every 
preacher, who came from a diftance, fhould be freely accommo- 
dated, during five days, with Sweet and convenient lodgings, fire, 
candle, and all necefiaries. And notice was given by the bilhop 


* Maitland, it. 880. ' 
f The fame. 
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of London, to the preacher appointed by him, of the place he waa 
to repair to. 

The origin of the cuftom of preaching at crofles, was proba- 
bly accidental. The fandlity of this fpecies of pillar often caufed 
a great refort of people, to pay their devotion to the great object 
of their erection. A preacher, feeing a large concourfe, might be 
feized by a fudden impulfe, afcend the fteps, smd deliver out his 
pious advice from a ftation fo fit to infpire attention, and fo con- 
veniently formed for the purpofe. The example might be fol- 
lowed, till the practice became eftablifhed by cuftom. 

It certainly at firft was a common crofs, and coeval with the 
church. When it was firft covered, and converted into a pulpit- 
crofs, we are not informed. We are given to underftand that it 
was overthrown by an earthquake in 1382, and that William 
Courtney, then archbilbop of Canterbury, collected great fums for 
the rebuilding ; which, fays dean Newel, in a fermon he preached 
at this crofs, he applied to his own ufe. Courtney was a molt 
munificent prelate, and not likely to abufe the charity of his 
flock } yet it was not rebuilt till the time of Thomas Kemp, elected 
bifhop of London in 1449, w ho finilhed in the form, fays God- 
win, in which we fee it at prefent * ; and fo it flood till it was 
demolilhcd, in 1643, by order of parlement, executed by the 
willing hands of IJaac Pennington, the fanatical lord mayor of that 
year, who died in the Tower, a convidted regicide. 

We hear of this being in ufe as early as the year 1259. It was. 
tiled not only for the inftrudtion of mankind, by the dodlrine of 
the preacher, but for every purpofe political or ecclefiaftical : for 

* Pret/ul. dngl. 24,8 . — Godwin publilhed his book in 1616. 
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giving force to oaths, for promulging of laws, or rather the royal 
pleafure, for the emiflion of papal bulls, for anathematizing Tin- 
ners, for benedi&ions, for expofing of penitents under cenfure 
of the church, for recantations, for the private ends of the ambi- 
tious, and for the defaming of thole who had incurred the difplea*. 
lure of crowned heads. 

In 1259, Henry III. commanded the lord mayor to fwear, be- 
fore the aldermen, every perfon of twelve years and upwards, to 
be true to him and his heirs. 

In 126a, the fame monarch caufed the bull of Urban IV. to 
be here made public, as an abfolution of him and his adherents, 
who had fworn to obferve the Oxford provifions, made in the vio- 
lent meeting at that city in 1258, called the mad parliament. 

Here, in 1299, Ralph de Baldoc , dean of St. Paul’s, curfed 
all thofe who had fearched, in the church of St. Martin in tit 
Fields, for a hoard of gold, &c. 

Thb Penance Befork this crofs, in 1483, was brought, diverted of all her 
Jane Shore, fplendor, Jane Shore, the charitable, the merry concubine of 
Edward IV. and, after his death, of his favorite, the unfor- 
tunate Lord Hajlings. After the lofs of her protestors, (he fell 
a viStim to the malice of crook-backed Richard. He wasdifap- 
pointed (by her excellent defence) of convi&ing her of witch- 
craft, and confederating with her lover to deftroy him. He then 
attacked her on the weak fide of frailty. This was undeniable. He 
configned her to the feverity of the church : (he was carried to 
the bilhop’s palace, cloathed in a white (heet, with a taper in her 
hand, and from thence conducted to the cathedral, and the crofs, 
before which Ihe made a confelfion of her only fault. Every other 
virtue bloomed in this ill-fated fair with the fulleft vigour. She 

could 
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could not refift the folicitations of a youthful monarch, the hand- 
fomeft man of his time. On his death fhe was reduced to ne- 
ceflity, fcorned by the world, and call off by her hufband, with 
whom fhe was paired in her childifh years, and forced to fling 
herfelf into the arms of Hafiings. “ In her penance fhe went,” 
fays Holittjhed, “ in countenance and pafe demure, fo womanlie, 

“ that, albeit fhe were out of all araie, fave hir kirtle onlie, yet v 
u went lhe fo faire and lovelie, namelie, while the woondering 
•* of the people call a. comelie rud in hir cheeks, (of whiche lhe 
“ before had moft mifle) that hir great fhame wan hir much 
** praife among thofe that were more amorous of hir bodie than 
“ curious of hir foule. And manie good folkes that hated hir 
“ living, (and glad were to fee fin corretted) yet pitied they 
“ more hir penance, than rejoifed therin, when they confidered 
** that the Proteftor procured it more of a corrupt intent, than 
“ anie virtuous affe&ion *. 

Rowe has flung this part of her fad ftory into the following 
poetical drefs ; but it is far from depreciating the moving fimpli- 
city of the old hiftorian. 

Sabmiffive, fad, and lowly was her look $ 

A burning taper in her hand lhe bore, 

' And on her (boulders carelefsly confus’d. 

With loolc negleft, her lovely treflcs hung ; 

Upon her cheek a faintilh flufh was fpread ; 

Feeble lhe feem’d, and lorely Unit with pun. 

While, barefoot as lhe trod the flinty pavement. 

Her footfteps all along were mark’d with blood. 

Yet filent Kill lhe pafs’d, and unrepining ; 

* 1 Holinjbtd, 724. 
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Her dreaming eyes bent ever on the earth. 

Except when, in fome bitter pang of forrow. 

To Heav’n die feem’d in fervent zeal to raife. 

And beg that mercy man deny’d her here. 

The poet has adopted the fable of her being dented all fufte- 
nance, and of her perilhing with hunger ; but that was not faft. 
She lived to a great age, but in great diftrefs and miferable po* 
▼erty ; deferted even by thofe to whom Ihe had, during profpe- 
rity, done the moft effential fervices. She dragged a wretched 
life, even to the time of Sir Thomas More , who introduces her 
ftory into his life of Edward V. The beauty of her perfon is 
fpoken of in high terms : “ Proper (he was, and faire : nothing 
“ in hir bodie that you would have changed » but you would 
“ have wilhed hir fomewhat higher. Thus faie they that knew 
“ hir in hir youth. — Now is fhe old, leane, withered, and dried 
“ up; nothing left but rivelled Ikin and hard bone ; and yet, 
V being even fuch, who fo well advife her vifage, might geffe 
“ and devife, which parts how filled would make it a faire 
“ face*.” 

T he late ingenious the Reverend Mr. Michael Tyjon, made 
me a prefent of an etching of this unfortunate fair, done by him- 
felf from the original in the provoft* s lodgings, in King’s college, 
Cambridge. Her hair is curled in fhort curls high above her 
neck, and mixed with chains of jewels fet in a lozenge form : her 
neck and body, as far beneath her arms, are naked j the firft has 
two firings of pearls hanging loofe round it : over her fhoulders 
is a rich chain of jewels fet in circles, and pendant from the 

• HolinJbid % 724. 
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middle, which hangs down her breaft, is a rich lozenge of jewels, 
and to each link is affixed one or more pearls. In her counte- 
nance is no appearance of charms j Ihe muft have attracted the 
hearts of her lovers by her intellectual beauties. 

Under her cruel perfecutor, this pulpit-crols became the feat 
of proftituted eloquence. The ufurper made ufe of DoCtor Shaw, 
brother to his creature the lord mayor, and friar P'tnke, an Auguf- 
tine, (both, fays Stow, doCtors of divinity, both great preach- 
ers, both of more learning than virtue) as his engines. They 
addreffcd the people, and inferred the baltardy of his brother's 
children, and enlarged on the great qualities of their ambitious 
employers. But Pinke loft his voice in the middle of his lermon, 
and was forced to defcend : and Shaw was afterwards ftruck with 
fuch remorfe, finding himfelf defpifed by all the world, that he 
foon after died of a broken heart *. 

Royal contracts of marriage were notified to the people from 
this place. Thus that between Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 
and James the IVth of Scotland, was here declared in 1501 ; Te 
Deum was fung, twelve bonfires fet a blazing, and twelve hogf- 
heads of Gajcoigne wine given to the populace f. 

But the moft famous preachments ever made here, were thofe 
done by order of Henry VIII j who compelled the bilhop of Lon- 
don to fend up to PaiBes Crojs, from Sonday to Sonday, preachers 
to preach down the pope’s authority ; to Ihew to the people that 
he was no more than the fimple bilhop of Rome, and that his 
ufurpations were only the effeCt of the negligence of the princes 

* Set Fabian, 515. Holinjbed, 725. Stmt's Annals, 451. 
t S tow’s Annals, 483. 
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of this realm*. And thus his holinefs’s bulls were fairly baited 
out of the kingdom by his own dogs. 

From this pulpit was proclamed to the people, by Henry HoL- 
betcb , bifliop of Rocbefter, the death-bed remorfe of the fame 
tyrant; who, finding the ftroke inevitable, he ordered the church 
of the Grey Friars , which he had converted into a ftore-houfe, 
to be cleared of the goods, and opened for divine lervice, and 
prefented by patent to the city, for the relieving of the poor f. _ 

Many are the examples of perfons bearing the faggot, and of 
making public recantation of their faith, of both religions, at 
this place. The Reformers bore that badge as a mark of their 
efcape : the Catholics were excufed from the burning,, therefore 
were excufed from the burden. The laft who appeared, was a 
feminary prieft, who, in 1593, made his recantation. In 1537, 
Sir Thomas Newman , prieft, bore the faggot here on a lingular 
occafion, for finging mafs with good ale. To this place Henry 
Grey, duke of Suffolk, fent his chaplain, Harding, to difluade the 
people from revolting from their allegiance to queen Mary J : 
yet, actuated by weaknefs- and ambition, concurred in fetting 
up his unhappy daughter, Jane Grey, in oppofition to his right- 
ful fovereign. 

We are told in Strype's Memorials, III. ai, that queen Mary 
made ufe of the fame arts in the fame platx; and appointed feve- 
ral of her beft divines to. preach the old religion, and her defign 
of reftoring the antient worlhip : but fo averfe were the people, 

* Werner's Funeral Monuments, 91, 92. 
f Strive * j iurvaie, 59;. 
t. Fox’s Martyrs, 
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that the attempt was attended with great tumults. Thefe fhe 
allayed by the temporary expedients of fire and faggot. 

The reign of queen Elizabeth was wifely ufhered in by the ap- 
pointment of good and able men to preach from this Crofs the 
doftrine of the Reformation, and rejeftion of the Papal power * ; 
in which politics were naturally intermixed. This began April the 
9th, 1559, with doftor Bill, the queen’s almoner j. he was fol- 
lowed by Grindal , Horn, Jewel, Sandy s , and many others, who 
foon after enjoyed, the higbeft dignities in our church. 

The fame heroine, giving way to a mod ungenerous paffion> 
caufed from this pulpit the memory of her once-beloved EJfex 
to be blackened j to fuffer “ the indignity of a fermon at Paulas 
Crofs, fet out in' command. Some fparks of indignation re- 
** maining in the queen, that were unquenched even by hisr 
« blood f.” 

It was more worthily employed, when her majefty caufed' 
from thence a lermon of thankfgiving to Providence, in 1588, 
for the fignal deliverance her fubje&s received from the invincible' 
armada of Philip II- 

After the battle of St. Quintin, her predeceffor, queen Mary, 
caufed do&or Harpsfield to preach a fermon, and from this Crofs 
to give the people information of the viflory gained by the ge- 
neral of her hufband, Philip of Spain, over the French , and of 
the fucceeding capture of St. Quintin ; before which that mo- 
narch, the only time in his life, appeared clad in armour. 

In 1596, while the lord mayor and aldermen were attending 
a fermon at this place, they received an order from the queen, to 

• Strypt's Annals, i. 133, 
f Wot ton's Remains , edit. 3d. p. 193. 
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levy a thoufand able-bodied men. They quitted their devotions, 
and performed their commiflion before eight at night, and had 
them ready armed for their march before morning. The fervice 
they were defigned for was to aflift the French in railing the fiege 
of Calais, then befieged by the Spaniards ; but the place being 
taken by the time they reached Dover, they returned to the city, 
after a week’s abfence. From the ufual policy of Elizabeth, it is 
poffible the fermon and order were both preconcerted ; the mo- 
ment of devotion being the apteft to infpire zeal, and promote 
an enthufiaftic ardor in the people to fly to a ftandard raifed 
againft a nation fo detefted, and fo inimical to our religion and 
liberties, as the Spaniards. 

T he laft fermon which was preached at this place, was before 
James I. who came in great ftate on horfeback from Whitehall, 
on Midlent Sunday, 1620 : he was received at Temple Bar by the 
lord mayor and aldermen, who prefented him with a purfc of 
gold. At St. Paul's he was received by the clergy in their richeft 
veftments. Divine lervice was performed, attended with organs, 
cornets, and fagbots ; after which his majefty went to a prepared 
place, and heard a fermon at the Crofs, preached by John King, 
bilhop of London. The objeft of the fermon was the repairing 
of the cathedral. The king and the principal perfons retired from 
the Crofs to the bilhop’s palace, to confult Oh the matter, and, 
after a magnificent banquet, the court returned to Whitehall*. 

I will not mention the different misfortunes this cathedral ex- 
perienced, except the laft, previous to its final deftruftion by the 
great fire. In 1561, the noble fpire was totally burnt bylight- 

• St mu's Annals, 1033. Hift. London, I. book ili. 151. 
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ning, and never reftored. This circumftance fliews the date of 
1 560, to Aggas's famous furvey of London , to have been erroneous : 
he having given the church without the fpire ; which he never 
could have omitted, had it exifted at that time. 

In confequence of the refolutions taken in 1620, by "James I. 
to repair the cathedral, the celebrated Inigo Jones was appointed 
to the work. But it was not attempted till the year 1633, when 
Laud laid the firft ftone, and Inigo the fourth. That great ar- 
chitect begun with a moft notorious impropriety, giving to the 
•weft end a portico of the Corinthian order (beautiful indeed) to 
this antient gothic pile * ; and to the ends of the two tranfepts 
gothic fronts in a moft horrible ftyle. The great fire made way 
for the reftoring of this magnificent pile by Sir Christopher. 
Wren, an architect worthy of fo great a defign. I will not at- 
tempt to defcribe fo well-known a building ; the defeription is 
well done in feveral books eafy to be had f. Sir Cbrijiopbtr 
made a model in wood of his firft conception for rebuilding this 
church, in the Roman ftyle. He had in it an eye to the lofs of the 
Pulpit-croJfy and had fupplied its place by a magnificent auditory 
within, for the reception of a large congregation. This was 
approved by men of excellent judgment, but laid afide un- 
der the notion it had not fufficiendy a temple- like form. A fe- 
cond was made, (elected out of various {ketches he had drawn j 
on this defign Sir Chrijlopher fet a high value : but this alio was 


• Parent alia, 273. 

f London and its Environs deferibed, in iixvols. 8vo. 1761— Stranger’s Guide 
through London , duod. 1786— -Beiides the larger works, fuch as. Wren's Pa - 
rent alia— ’Maitland* s London— S try f>e y s edition of Sto-w, Sec. 
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rejected *. The third, which produced the prefent noble pile, 
was approved and executed. A lingular accident happened at the 
beginning : while the great architect was fetting out the dimen- 
fions of the dome, he ordered a common laborer to bring him 
a flat ftone, to be laid as a direction to the malons j he brought a 
fragment of a graveftone, on which was the word rzsurgam. 
This was not loft on Sir Cbrijiopber ; he caught the idea of the 
Phoenix, which he placed on the fouth Portico , with that word cut 
beneath. 

The firft ftone was laid on June ai, 1675; and the building was 
completed by him in i7iof; but the whole decorations were 
not ftnifhed till 1723 J. It was a moft lingular circumftance, that, 
notwithllanding it was thirty-five years in building, it was begun 
and finilhed by one architect, and under one prelate, Henry Comp- 
ton , bilhop of London. The church of St. Peter's was a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years in building, in the reigns of nineteen 
popes, and went through the hands of twelve architects. It is 
not, as often miftaken, built after the model of that famous tem- 
ple : it is the entire conception of our great countryman j and 
has been preferred in lome relpe&s, by a judicious writer, to 
even the Roman Bajilica. Its dimenfions are lefs. The compara- 
tive view is given in the Parentalia , and copied in London and its 
Environs. — I will only mention the great outlines : — the height of 
St. Peter's , to the top of the crols, is four hundred and thirty- 
feven feet and a half j that of St. Paul's , three hundred and 
forty feet : fo that, from its fituation, it is lofty enough to be feen 

• Parentalia , 282. 
f The fame, 292, 

1 Maitland \ ii. 
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from the fea. The length of the firft, is feven hundred and 
twenty-nine feet} of the latter, five hundred. The greateft 
breadth of St. Peter's is three hundred and fixty-four} of St. 
PauVs, one hundred and eighty. 

In the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the body of this ca- 
thedral was the common refort of the politicians, the news-mon- 
gers, and idle rn general. It was called PauPs walk, and the 
frequenters known by the name of Paul's walkers. It is men- 
tioned in the old plays, and other books of the times. The fol- 
lowing droll defeription may poffibly give fome amufement to 
the reader : 

** It is the land’s epitome, or you may call it the lefler ile of 
** Great Britt aine. It is more than this, the whole world’s map, 
** which you may here difoerne in it’s perfe&’ft motion, juftling 
■** and turning. It is a heap of Rones and men, with a vaft con- 
** fufion of languages} and, were the fteeple not fanftified, nor 
** thing liker Babel. The noyfc in it is like that of bees, a 
** ftrange humming or buzze, mixt of walking, tongues, and 
«* feet. It is a kind of ftill roare, or loud whifper. It is the 
** great exchange of all difeourfe, and no bufines whatfoever but 
“ is here ftirring and a foot. It is the (ynod of. all pates poli- 
“ ticke, joynted and laid together in the moft ferious pofture } 

** and they are not halfe fo bufie at the parliament. It is the 
■** anticke of tailes to tailes, and backes to backes j and for 
u vizards, you need goe no further than faces. It is the market 
** of young lecturers, whom you may cheapen here at all rates 
** and fizes. It is the generall mint of all famous lies, which 
** are here, like the legends popery firft coyn'd and ftampt in 

Z z ** the 
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“ the church. All inventions are emptyed here, and not few 
“ pockets. ' The belt figne of a temple in it is, that it is the 
* c theeves fanfluary, which robbe more fafely in the croud then 
u a wildemefle, whilft every fearcher is a bulh to hide them. 
“ It is the other expence of the day, after playes, tavemc, and 
“ a baudy houfe, and men have ftill fome oathes left to fweare 
“ here. It is the eare’s brothell, and fatisfies their lull and ytch. 
“ The vifitants are all men, without exceptions -, but the prin- 
f ‘ cipall inhabitants and pofleflbrs are dale knights, and cap- 
“ taines out of fervice j men of long rapiers and breeches, which- 
** after all turne merchants here, and trafiicke for newes. Some 
u make it a preface to their dinner, and travell for a ftomacke : 
“ but thriftier men make it their ordinarie, and boord here verie 
“ cheape. Of all fuch places it is lead haunted with hobgoblins* 
** for if a ghod would walke, move he could not 

The ftatue of queen Anne, of white marble, with the figures of 
Britain, France , Ireland, and America at the bafe, is placed be- 
fore the weftern front. This rofe from the chizzel of Francis 
Bird, as did the tonverfion of St. Paul in the pediment, and the 
bas-reliefs under the portico f. Let the fine irony of Sir SamucL 
Garth , whofe fpirit lay dormant till it rofe in later days wrapped 
in the fheets of the eloquent Junius, conclude all I have laid of 
this majeftic pile. 


Near the vaft balk of that fiupendoas frame 
•Known by the Gentiles great Apoftle’s name. 


• Microcofmografhie , 1628. 
f Anecdotes of Painting* iii. 1.5 e. 
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With grace divine, great Anna's feen to rife. 

An awful form that glads a nation’s eyes : 

Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear. 

And with due reverence pay their homage there. 

Britain and Ireland feem to own her grace. 

And ev’n wild India wears a fmiling face. 

But France alone with downcaft eyes is feen, 

'The fad attendant of fo good a queen t 
Ungrateful country ! to forget (o foon 
All that great Anna for thy fake has done : 

When fworn the kind defender of thy caufe. 

Spite of her dear religion, fpite of laws ; 

For thee (he (heath’d the terrors of her fword. 

For thee (he broke her gen’ral— and her word : 

For thee her mind in doubtful terms (he told, ^ 

And learn’d to fpeak like oracles of old. 

For thee, for thee alone, what cou’d (he more l 
She loft the honour (he had gain’d before ; 

Loft all the trophies, which her arms had won, 

(Such Cafar never knew, nor Philips fon) 

Reiign’d the glories of a ten years reign. 

And fuch as none but Marlborough ’s arm' cou’d gain. 

For thee in annals (he’s content to (hine. 

Like other monarchs of the Stuart line. 


In digging the foundation for the rebuilding of this cathedral, it 
was difcovered, beneath the graves mentioned at p. 9, that the 
foundation of the old church refted on a layer of hard and dole 
pot earth. Curiofity led Sir Cbriftopber Wren to fearch farther. 
He found that on the north fide it was fix feet thick, that it grew 
thinner towards the foutb, and on the decline of the hill was 

Z z 2 fcarcely 
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fcarcely four. On advancing farther, he met with nothing bur 
loofe fand j at length he came to water and fand mixed with 
periwinkles, and other fea-fliellsj and, by boring, came at laft to. 
the beach, and under that the natural hard clay : which evinced 
that the fea had once occupied the fpace on which St. Paul't now 
Hands. This fand had been one of thofe fand- hills frequent on 
many coafts, not only on thole of Holland and Flanders , but on 
our own. It was the opinion of our great architect, that all the 
fpace between Camberwell hill, and the hills of EJfex had. been a 
vaft bay, at low-water, a fandy plain. All . which appears in 
fome diftant age to have been embanked, poflibly by the Ro- 
greatly. employed in thatufefulwork, paludiks 

To the fouth of this cathedral are the college of ‘Civilians, or 
Do&ors commons, the court of arches, the court of delegates,, 
and feveral others, the great fatellites of the church.. The court 
of arches took its name, curia de arcubus, from having been once 
kept in Bow eburebi Cbeapftde. With the downfall of the churcL 
of Rome their powers decreafed, and continued decreafing as the 
rights of mankind became better underftood.. 

On Bennet-bill, adjacent to thefe courts, is the College, of He- 
ralds, a foundation of great antiquity, in which the records are 
kept of all the old blood of the kingdom. In the warlike times 
of our Henries and our Edivards, the heralds were in -full employ,, 
and often lent upon rooft dangerous fcrvices j to hurl defiance into- 
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die teeth of irritated . enemies, or to bring to their duty profligate 
rebels. Sometimes it has coft them their nofe and ears, and 
fometimes their heads. At prefent they reft fafe from all harms : 
are often of great ufe in proving confanguinity, and helping peo- 
ple to fupply legal clames to eftates ; and often are of infinite ufe. 
to our numerous children of fortune, by furnilhing them with a 
quantum fufficit of good blood, and enabling.them to.ftrut in the. 
motley proceflion of gentility.. 

The houfe they occupy was built on the fite of Derby- houfe, . 
a-palace of the great family of the Stanlies. Ic was built by the 
firft earl, father-in-law to Henry VII. who in it lived and died, 
as did his fon George, the intended viftim to the rage of Richard. 
HI. before the battle of Bof worth.- Edward earl of Derby, that 
prodigy of charity and hofpitality*, exchanged it with Ed- 
ward VI. for certain lands adjoining to his park at Knowjlty , in 
Lancajhire . Queen Mary prefented it to Dotbick, Garter king of 
arms, and his brother heralds, to live in, and difeharge the bufinefs 
of their office j> This houfe was deftroyed in the great fire, but 
foon rebuilt.. It, is inhabited by feveral of the heralds. J. C. 
Brooke , Efqj Somerjet , muft permit me to acknowlege his fre- 
quent fervices and liberal communications. 

In this neighbourhood, to the weft, ftood the royal wardrobe, 
kept in a houfe built by Sir John Beauchamp, who made it his 
reftdcnce. It was. fold to Edward III. and became the lodging r 
- Richard III. in his fecond year. 


• Stow’s Survaie, 138, 

+ Collins's Peerage, ii. 53. — Stow, 694.., 
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THE KING’S EXCHANGE, OR OLD CHANGE. 


Knight-rides. 

<Str&bt. 




Chiapsid*. 


Cross Bennet-bill pafles Knight-rider Street, fo named from the 
gallant train of knights who were wont to pafs this way, in die 
days of chivalry, from the 'Tower Royal to the gay tournaments at 
Smithfield. From hence I pafs to the King's Exchange, or the Old 
< Change , a ftreet parallel to fhe eaft fide of St. Paul's church yard, 
which crofs the Roman road, or fVatling-Jlreet, and terminates 
clofe to the weft end of Cheapjide. This was the feat of the King's 
< Exchanger , who delivered out to the other exchangers, through 
the kingdom, their coining irons, and received them again when 
worn out, with an account of the fums coined : neither was any 
body to make change of plate, or other mate of filver, unlefs at 
this place *. 

In this ftreet flood the College of Pby/i dans, till it was deftroyed 
by the great fire: it was founded by the ornament of his age, 
Doftor Linacre, the greateft and moft general fcholar of the time. 
He lived in this ftreet, and left his houfe to the public, for theuie 
of his inftitution. He was appointed by Henry VII. phyfician to 
prince Arthur , and alfo his tutor. He was befides phyfician to 
that monarch, and Henry VIII j and died in 1524, an honor to 
our country. He had travelled much, and was particularly re- 
fpefted by the reigning duke of Tufcany, (the politeft fcholar of 
his days), and other foreigners and met with at home a return 
fuitable to his merit. 

Cheapside received its name from Cbepe, a market, as being 
originally the great ftreet of fplendid (hops. In the year 1 246 
it was an open field, called Crown-field, from an hojlerie, or inn, 
with the fign of a crown, at the eaft end. “ At the fame period,” 


• S tow's Survaie, 609, 610. 
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GOLDSMITHS HALL. 

adds Stow, at p. x 87 of his Chronicle , " nor two hundred years- 
“ after, was any ftreet in London paved, except Thames-Jireet , and 
** from Ludgate-hill to Charing-crojs." The goldfmiths fhops were 
particularly fuperb, " confiding,” fays Stow, “ of a mod beauti- 
** ful frame of faire houfes and lhops than be within the walls of 
** London or elfewhere in England , commonly called Goldjmiths - 
u Row builded by Thomas Wood, goldfmith, and one of the 
“ fheriffes of London in 1491. It contained tenne faire dwelling * 
“ houfes, and fourteen fhops, all in.one frame, uni formely builded 
“ foure dories high, beautified toward the dreet with the gold- 
“ fmithes arms, and likenefs of woodmen, in memorie of his 
** name, riding on mondrous beads, all richly punted and. 
** gilt*”' 

In Fofter Lane, which opens into the wed end' of this dreet, 
fiands the hall of this opulent company.. In the court-room is a. 
fine portrait of Sir Hugh Myddelton , with a fhell by him, out of 
which he may be fuppofed to have poured the ufeful element to- 
the thirding. metropolis. The words Fontes Fodina are painted' 
on the picture, to imply his double attentions. The wealth he 
got in the mines was totally exhauded in the execution of his 
project, of which the metropolis, to this moment, receives increas- 
ing benefit. Sir Hugh left a fhare in the New River to this com- 
pany, for the benefit of the decayed members ; which, even in* 
1704, amounted to £. 134. 

Here is a good portrait of Sir Martin Bowes, lord mayor im 
1545, with his chain and robes of office. The date of his picture: 
is 1 566. 

• Slow 9 * Surtvaie , 660* 
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THE GOLDSMITHS COMPANY. 

St. Dunjian appears here in canvas, in "a rich robe, and with his 
croGer. The unfortunate devil is not forgotten, roaring between 
the pincers of the faint ; with the heavenly hoft above* applauding 
the deed. 'It feems by this that St. Dunjian amufed himfelf in 
works of gold as well as iron : fo that it is no wonder to fee the 
evil fpirit in a place where the irritamenfa malorum fo much 
abound. 

Queen Elizabeth prefented this company with a filver cap, 
•out of which annual libations are made to her memory. She was 
particularly kind to the citizens, and borrowed money of them on 
all occafions. The goldfmiths muft of courfe enjoy a diltin- 
guifhed place in her efteem. 

This company appeared as a fraternity as early as 1 180, being' 
then amerced for being adulterine , or for fetting up without the 
king’s licence, in the reign 'of Edward III. they obtained a pa- 
tent, and were incorporated for the fum of ten marks. Richard H. 
confirmed the fame, in confiderataon of the fum of twenty marks. 
They increafed in wealth, and have left evident marks of charity, 
by having above athoufand pounds a year to difpofe of for bene- 
volent purpoles. They became in time the bankers of the capi- 
tal. The Lombards were the firft and the greateft, and mod of the 
money contracts in old times paffed through their hands. Many 
of our monarchs were obliged to them for money. They did not 
feem to like trufting Henry IV. on his bond, fo took the cuftoms 
in pawn for their loan. 

T he bufinefs of goldfmiths was confined to the baying and 
felling of plate, and foreign coins of gold and filver, melting them, 
and coining others at the mint. The banking was accidental, 
and foreign to their inftitution. 

Reculak 
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GOLDSMITHS THE ANTIENT BANKERS. 

Regular banking by private people refulted, in 1643, from 
the calamity of the time, when the feditious fpirit was incited by 
the arts of the parlementary leaders. The merchants and tradef- 
men, who before trufted their cafh to their fervants and appren- 
tices, found that no longer fafe ; neither did they dare to leave 
it in the mint at the Tower, by reafon of the diftrefies of majefty 
itfelf, which before was a place of public depofit. In the year 
1645, they began to place it in the hands of goldfmiths, when 
they firft began publicly to exercife both profeflions. Even in my 
days were feveral very eminent bankers, who kept the gold- 
fmiths (hop', but they were more frequently feparated. The 
firft regular banker was Mr. Francis Child, goldfmith, who 
began bufinefs foon after the Reftoration. He was the father 
of the profefiion, a perfon of large fortune and mod refpeftable 
character. He married, between the years 1665 and 1675, Mar- 
tha, only daughter of Robert Blanchard, citizen and goldfmith, by 
whom he had twelve children. Mr. Child was afterwards knighted. 
He lived in Fleet-Jlreet, where the (hop ftill continues in a date 
of the higheft refpeftability. Mr. Granger f mentions Mr. Child 
as fucceffor to the lhop of alderman Backwel , a banker in the 
time of Charles II. noted for his integrity, abilities, and induftry; 
who was ruined by the Hunting up of the exchequer in 1672. His 
books were placed in the hands of Mr. Child, and ftill remain in 
the family. 

The next antient ftiop was that poflefiecl at prefent by Meflrs. 
Snow and Denne, a few doors to the weft of Mr. Child’s ; who 

* For thefe particulars I am obliged to the civility of Mr. Din,', partner ia 
■this great lhop. 

f Vol. iii. 410. 
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3 6a ' ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND, 

were goldfmitbs of confequence in the latter part of the fame 
reign. To the weft of ‘Temple Bar , the only one was that of 
Mefirs Middleton and Campbel , goldfmiths, who flourilhed in 
169a, and is now continued, with great credit, by Mr. Csutts. 
From thence to the extremity of the weftern end of the town, 
there was none till the year 1756, when the refpe&able name of 
Baekwel * rofe again, conjoined to thofe of Darel, Hart , and Croft , 
who with great reputation opened their fliop in Pall Mall. 

Martin’s Foster Lane bounds on the eaft that remarkable place, St. 

La Grand. Martin's Le Grand: imperium in imperit : furrounded by the city, 
yet fubje£t, near three centuries, to the governing powers of V/cfi- 
minfter Abby. A large and fair college was founded, A. D. 700, 
by Wythred king of Kent-, and rebuilt and chiefly endowed by two 
noble Saxon brothers, Ingelric and Edward , about the year 1056^ 
William the Conqueror confirmed it ip. 1068, and even made it 
independent of every other ecclefiaftical jurifdi&ion, from the re- 
gal and even the papal f. It was governed by a dean, and had a 
number of fecular canons. Succeeding monarchs confirmed all its 
privileges. It had Sak, Sok, Tol , and all the long lift of Saxon in- 
dulgences, enumerated by the accurate Strype J. It had alfo from 
the beginning the dreadful privilege of fanftuary, which was the 
caufe of its being the refort of every fpecies of profligates, from 
the murderer to the pick-pocket ; and was moft tenacioufly vindi- 
cated by its holy rulers. In 1439 a foldier, who for fome crime 

• Of the fame family with the great Mr. Baekwel, He favored me with a 
beautiful print of his worthy relation, which had been engraven in Holland, after 
his flight from his profligate country, 
f Newcourt's Repertcrium , i. 424, & c. 
t St type's Stow, i. book iiiw .1 07 . 
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ANCIENTLY A SANCTUARY. 

was conducted from Newgate cowards Guild-hall, was refcued b / 
five fellows who rufhed out of P any er- alley, and who fled with 
him into the adjacent fanttuary. The fheriffs of that year, Philip 
Malpas and Robert Marjhall, entered the church, and feizing on 
the foldier and other ruffians, carried them chained to Newgate *» 
The dean and chapter complained of this breach of privilege : the 
caufe was heard, and the fheriffs were obliged to deliver the men 
into the fanttuary. But in 1457 the king thought proper to re- 
gulate thefe privileges, and to diftinguifh how far they might be 
protected j and that the dean and chapter fliould take care that 
none of the villainous refugees Ihould become further noxious to 
their fellow-creatures f. 

A magnificent church was e retted within this jurifdittiort, 
which was continued till the college was furrendered, in 1 548, 
when it was pulled down, and a great tavern eretted in the place. 
St. Martin's Le Grand was then, and ftill continues onder the go- 
vernment of the dean of JVefiminfter. It was granted to that ir,o- 
naflrery by Henry VII. It ftill continues independent of the city : 
numbers' of mechanics, (particularly tailors a»d fhoemalcers), 
fet up there, and exercife their trades within its limits, and have 
vote for the members of the borough of tVeftmmfter. The dean 
and chapter have a court here, and a prifon : and, I think, alt 
proeeffes to be executed within this liberty, are to be di retted, by 
the fheriffs of London, to the conftable of the dean and chapter of 
Wejlminfter. 

This church, with thofe of Bow, St. Giles’s Cripplegate , and 
Barkitt , had its Curfew bell long after the fcrvile injunttion laid 
on the Londoners had ceafed. Thefe were founded to give notice 

• Sfryfe’s Stow, i. book iiu 103. 
f The fame* p. 
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Cheafsidb. 



to the inhabitants of thofe diftrilts to keep within, and not to 
warfder in the ftreets : which were infefted by a fet of ruffians, 
who made a practice of infulting, wounding, robbing, and mur- 
dering the people, whom they happened to meet abroad during 
night *. 

The view we have of Cheap fide, as it appeared juft before the 
great fire, fhews that it was fpacious and beautiful. The crofs 
and conduit are to be feen ; and the long row of Ihops, which pro- 
jected from the houfes, reached to the bottom of the firft floors, 
and were lighted by windows in the roofs. This fhews the antient 
forms of building our more magnificent ftreets. On the fouth 
fide ftands the church of St. Mary le Bow, or de arcubus, becaufe 
it originally was built upon arches. It perifhed in 1 666, and was 
rebuilt after a defign of Sir Chrijlopher Wren's. I cannot exprefs 
myfelf better than in the words of an ingenious writer, who calls it 

a delightful abfurdity f.” In this church was interred Sir. 
John Coventry, mercer, lord mayor in 1425, and anceftor and 
founder of the family of the earl of Coventry. I beg leave here, 
to remind feveral other noble peers of their induftrious and honeft, 
forefathers. 

John Coventry, fon of William Coventry, of the city of 
that name, was an opulent mercer of the city of London, and 
mayor in 1425 a moft fpirited magiftrate, who dared to interfere 
in the dreadful quarrel between Humphrey duke of Glccefter and 
the infolent cardinal Beaufort, which he fuccefsfully quelled.. 
From his loins is defeended the prefent earl of Coventry . 

Sir Stephen Brown, fon of John Brown of Newcajlle, mayor. 


# Strype's Stow, i. book iii. 106. 
f Critical Review, iff c. 39. 
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in 1438* and again in 1448, was a grocer; and gave to us another 
peer, in the perfon of Sir Anthony Brown , created vifcount Moun- 
tague by Philip and Mary , in 1554. 

The Legges rofe to be earls of Dartmouth. The firft who was 
^ nobilitated was that loyal and gallant fea officer George Legge y 
created baron of Dartmouth in 1682. He was defcended from 
an anceftor of one of the above-mentioned names, who filled the 
praetorian chair o( London in the years 1347 and 1354, having,.by 
his induftry in the trade of a fkinner, attained to great wealth. 

Sir Geffrv Bullen, mayor in 1458, was grandfather to ' 
Thomas earl of IViltJkire-, father of Anna Bullen , and grandfather 
to queen Elizabeth ; the higheft genealogical honor the city ever 
pofleffed. 

Sir Baptist Hicks was a great mercer at the acceffion of 
James I. and made a vaft fortune by fupplying the court with- 
filks. He was firft knighted, afterwards created vifcount Camb- w ' 
den. It is faid he left his two daughters a hundred thoufand- 
pounds apiece. He built a large houfe in St. John’s-Jlreet, for 
the juftices of Middle/ex to hold their feffions, which (till its de- 
molition, a very few years ago, upon the erection of a new feffions- 
houle on Clerkenwell Green ) retained the name of Hicks's Hall. 

The Capelsy earls of EJJex , are defcended from Sir IVilliam • 

Capely draper , mayor in 1 503. He firft fet up a cage in every 
ward, for the punifhment of idle people. 

Michael Dormer, mercer, mayor in 1542, produced the fu- 
ture lord Dormers. 

Edward Osborn, by his fortunate leap, as before related,. 
when apprentice to Sir IVilliam Hewet, attained in confequence. 
great wealth and honors. He was mayor in 1 583 ; and from his, 
loins fprung the dukes of Leeds. 

FROMi 
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BOW CHURCH. STORY OF 




Story of 
;Fit*-0«bert. 


From Sir William Crown, merchant-taylor, mayor in 1611, 
fprung the gallant earl Craven, who was his eldeft fbn, and was 
greatly diftinguifhed by his anions in the fervice of the unfortu- 
nate Eledlor Palatine, by his attachment to the dowager, and his 
marriage with that illuftrious princefs . 

Lord Vifcount Dudley and Ward is defccnded from William 
Ward, a wealthy goldfmith in London, and jeweller to Henrietta 
Maria, queen to Charles I. His fon, Humble Ward, married 
Frances, grand-daughter of Edward Sutton, lord Dudley, on the 
death of her grandfather baronels of Dudley ; aid he hhnfelf 
created, in 1643, lord Ward, of Birmingham . 

The old church of Bow was founded in the time of William the 
Conqueror ; we have before given the origin of the name, which, 
was from the arches of the foundation, not of the fteepfe, which 
was rebuilt with arches, or in a crown faQrion, but not till long 
after die year 151a*. In this tower, in 1 1 96, one William Fitz^Of- 
bert, alias Long Beard, a feditious fellow of uncommon eloquence, 
but of the lOweft rank, fet up as advocate for the poorer ci risen* 
againft the opprefllons of the rich. He took opportunity of be- 
ginning a tumult by inflaming their minds againft a certain tax,, 
raifed entirely for the neceffities of the ftate. Many- lives were 
left on the occafion, at Sc. Paul's. Hubert, the great juflaeiary, 
fummoned Long Beard to appear before him ; but found him. fa 
well fupported, that he thought it prudent to forbear pumfhment. 
This ferved but do increafe his infolence. He grew fib outrageous, 
that the citizens were refolved to bring him to juftice : a reJblutse' 
band made the attempt, when he and a few defperate fellows Bed 
to the tower of Bowtee pie, which they fortified. The befiegers, 
feeing the mob alienable from all parts to his refcue, made a fire 


• Nrw court's Refertorium, i. 437. 
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at the bottom, which forced him and his companions to Tally out; 
but they were taken, and the next day he and eight more were 
dragged by their heels to the Elms at Smitbfield , and there hanged. 
It was faid, that finding himfelf defcrted by Heaven, he at the 
gallows “ fbrlbok Mary’s Son (as he called our Saviour), and 
“ called upon the Devil to helpe and deliver him.” Yet, not- 
withffcanding this, a cunning prieft, a relation of his. Hole his 
body, and pretended many miracles were wrought at the place of 
execution ; and many perfons paffed the night on the fpot which 
deprived them of a martyr , who died fuppqrting the majefty of 
the people, as ‘Thomas Bechet did that of the pope. 

In the middle of the ftreer, a little to the weft of the church, 
ftood the crofs and the conduit. The firft was one of the affec- 
tionate tokens of Edward I. towards his queen Elinor , built where 
her body refted in its way to interment, in 1290. It had origi- 
nally the ftatue of the queen, and in all refpedts rcfembling that 
at Northampton ; at length, falling to decay, it was rebuilt, in 1441,. 
by John Hutberby, mayor of the city, at the expence of feveral of 
the citizens. It was ornamented with various images, fuch as that 
of the Refurreftion, of the Virgin , of Edward the Confeffor, and 
the like. At every public entry it was new gilt, for the magni- 
ficent proceffions took this road. After the Reformation, the 
images gave much offence j the goddefs Diana was fubftituted 
inftead of the Virgin, after the fymbols of fuperftition had been 
frequently mutilated. Queen Elizabeth difapproved of thole at- 
tacks on the remnants of the old religion, and offered a large re- 
ward for the difeovery of the offenders. She thought that a plain' 
crofs, the mark of the religion of the country, ought not to be 
the occafion of any fcandalj fo directed that onelhould be placed. 

on. 




The Cross. 
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DEMOLITION OF THE CltOSS. 


on the fummit, and gilt *. Superftition is certain, in courfe of 
time, to take the other extreme. In the year 1643, the parlement 
voted the taking down of all crofles, and the demolilhing of all 
popifh paintings, &c. The deftru&ion of this crofs was com- 
mitted to Sir Robert Harlow who went on the fervice with true 
zeal, attended by a troop of horfe and two companies of foot, and 
executed his orders moft cffedtually. The fame mod pious and 
religious noble knight did alfo attack and demolifh ** the abomi- 
nable and moft blajpbemous crucifix” in Cbrift' s hofpital, and broke 
it into a thoufand pieces f. In Ihort, fuch was the rage of the 
times againft the fign of our religion, that it was not fufiered in 
lhop-books, or even in the primers of children J ; and as to the 
•crofs ufed in baptifm, it became the abomination of abominations. 

And fome againft all idolizing. 

The Crofs in (hop-books, and baptizing. 

The Nag's- bead tavern, almoft oppofite to the crofs, was the 
fictitious feene of confecration of the Proteftant bilhops, at the 
accefiion of queen Elizabeth , in 1559. It was pretended by the 
adverfaries of our religion, that a certain number of ecclefiaftics, 
in hurry to take pofleffion of the vacant fees, afiembled here, 
•where they were to undergo the ceremony from Anthony Kitchen , 
alias Duftan , bilhop of Llandaff, a fort of occafional conformift, 
who had taken the oaths of fupremacy to Elizabeth. Bonner, bi- 
fliop of London , (then confined in the Tower) hearing of it, fent 


• Stop's Survaie , 485. 

f Vicar's Parliamentary Cbron. 1646, p. 290. 

X Gray's Hudtlras , ii. 253, note. — Confult alfo the note to L'HiJl . dt VEntrie 
sde la Reyne Mere , printed for Bcruyer, p, 28. 
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STORY OF AN EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION. 

his chaplain to Kitchen, threatening him with excommunication, 
in cafe he proceeded. On this the prelate refuted to perform 
the ceremony: on which, fay the Catholics, Parker and the 
. other candidates, rather than defer pofleflion of their diocefes, de* 
termined to confecrate one another; which, fays the ftory, they 
did without any fort of fcruple, and Jcorey began with Parker, 
who inftanrly rofe archbifhop of Canterbury. The refutation of 
this tale may be read in Strype'% Life of archbilhop Parker, at p. 

/ 57, which makes it needlefs for me to enter on the attempt. A 
/ . view of the tavern, and its fign, is preferved in a print in the En- 
• tre de la Reyne Mere du Roy , or of Mary de Medicis, when fhe 
vifited our unfortunate monarch, Charles I. and her daughter, 
his fair fpoufe. 

In Laurence-lane , not far from hence, was another public-houle 
of much antiquity, and which is ftill in great bufinefs as a car- 
riers inn ; the Blojfoms Inn, lb named from the rich border of 
flowers which adorned the original lign, that of St. Laurence. 
Thefe were the cffefts of his martyrdom, " for (fays the legend) 
flowers fprung up on the fpot of his cruel martyrdom.” 

In this ftreet, between the crofs and Sopers -lane , were held molt 
fplendid tournaments in the year 1331; they began Sept. 21, and 
lafted three days. A fcafibld was erelted for queen Philippa and 
her gay troop of ladies, all moft richly attired, to behold, the 
knights collected from all quarters to lhew their Ikill in deeds of 
arms. The upper part of the fcaffold, on which the ladies were 
feated, “ brake in funder, and,” as Stow fays, “ whereby they 
tc were (with fome lhame) forced to fall downe ;” and many 
knights and others, which flood beneath, much hurt. The car- 
penters were favcd from punifhment, by the interceflion of the 

3 B queen; 
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queen ; but, to prevent fuch accidents in future, the king ordered 
a building of (tone to be eretted, near the church of St. Maty It 
Sow, for himfclf, the queen, and ** other dates,” to fee the gallant 
fpc< 5 tacles in fafety *. This was ufed long after for the fame pur- 
pofe, even till the year 1410, when Henry IV. granted it to cer- 
tain mercers, who converted it into lhops, warehoufes, and other 
requifites of their trade f. 

Cokdwt. A little to the eaft of the crofs Rood the conduit, which 

ferved as the mother or chief aquedult, which was to ferve the 
letter conduits with water, brought by pipes from Paddington . 
This Rood on the fite of the old conduit, founded in 1285, caftel- 
lated with done, and ciderned in lead, as old Stow tells us j. and 
again rebuilt in 1479, by Thomas llan , one of the fheriffs. On 
fome very fedive occafions thefe conduits have been made to run 
with claret. Such was the cafe at the coronation of Anna Bulla j 
who was received at the lefler coBduit by P alias, Juno, and Venus. 
Mercury, in the name of the goddefles, prefented to her a ball of 
gold divided into three parts, fignifying three gifts bedowed on 
her by the deities. Wisdom, Riches, and Felicity. But, alas! 
beneath them lurked fpeedy difgrace, imprifonment, the block, 
and axe. 

Tm Standard. I cannot well fix the place where the old Standard in Cbtap 
dood. The time of its foundation is unknown. It appears to have 
been very ruinous in 144a, at which time Henry VI. granted a 
licence for the repairing of it, together with a conduit in the fame. 
This was a place at which executions, and other alls of juftice, ; 

• Sdonv's Sstrvait, 485, 
t Thfrfewe, 467. 
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EXECUTIONS THEREAT. 

were in old times frequently performed. Here, in 1493, three 
■men had their heads cut off, for refeuing a prifoner arrefted by 
a city officer. In 1351, two fifhmongers were beheaded at the 
ftandard, but their crime has not reached us. In 14 6r, John 
Davy had his hand (truck off, for (hiking a man before the judges 
at Wejtminfter ; and in 1399, Henry IV. caufed the blank char- 
ters, made by Richard II. to be burned here, as we do libels in 
our times. 

But thefe were legal a&s. Many fad inltances of barbarous 
executions were done in the fury of popular commotions. Rich- 
ard Lions , an eminent goldfmith, and late (heriff of the city, 
was in 1381 (with feveral others) cruelly beheaded here by order 
of Wat ‘Tyler . lions was interred in the church of St. James, 
Garlic-bitb, and on his tomb (now loft) was his figure in a long 
.flowered gown, a large purfe hanging in a belt from his (houl- 
ders, his hair (hort, his beard forked, a plain hood falling back 
and covering his (houlders. At the fame time numbers of fo- 
reign merchants, especially Flemings , were dragged from the 
churches, and, the Shibboleth * of Bread and Cbeejt being put to 
them (which they pronouncing Brot and Cavaje ) they were in- 
ftantly put to death. In 1450, lord Say, high treafurer of Eng- 
land, loft his head at the Standard, by the brutality of John Cade, 
Sbnktfpeare admirably defcribes the tragic feene f. 

Whether Walter Stapleton, bifttop of Exeter , fuffered by the 
popular fury^on this fpot, is rather uncertain j fome imagine 

• Judges , chap. xii. ver. 6. 

-f Henry VI. part ii. 

j P ay. n fah ia Wnrfr 
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GUILDHALL: 

that he was beheaded at a crofs before the north door of St. 
Paul’s * i to which church he was flying for refuge, and unfor- 
tunately feized by the mob before he had taken fan&uary. 

Through this ftreet, and probably to this crofs, in 1439, 
walked barefooted, with a taper in her hand, Elinor Cobbam, wife 
to Humphrey duke of Gloucefter , charged with the crime of forcery, 
with intending the death of the king by melting an image of wax, 
with which his body was to fympathize. 

Limus ut hie durefeit* et b*c ut etra liquefeit fv 

A more ferious fate attended her pretended accomplices ; a wo- 
man was burnt, and three men, among whom was. her chaplain, 
were hanged. 

The Guildhall of this vaft city (lands at the end of a ftreet 
running northward from Cheapftde. Before the year 1411, the 
court- hall, or Bury, as it was called, was held at Aldermans bury, 
fo denominated from their meeting there. Stow remembered irs 
ruins, and fays, that in his days it was ufed as Carpenters-ball 
It was fucceedcd by a new one, begun in 141 1, and finilhedin 
twenty years, by voluntary contributions, by fums raifed for par- 
dons of offences, and by fines. Its gothic front terminates the 
end of King-ftreet. Its length is a hundred and fifty-three fee t; 
its breadth forty-eight ; its height fifty-five } fo that it is capable 
of holding thoufands of people. Ele&ions, and every fpecies of 
city bufinels, is tranfa&ed here. 


• St&w's Survaie, 483. 

f In FirgiPt time applied to melt the hearts of the cruel fair ; afterwards* to 
wafte the body of any hated perfon. 

Within 
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Within are portraits of numbers of our judges, who frequently 
try caufes under this roof. I muft direct the reader’s attention 
to twelve of that order of peculiar merit : thefe are the portraits 
of the able and virtuous Sir Matthew Hale, and his eleven 
cotemporary judges; who, after the dreadful calamity of 1666, 
regulated the rebuilding of the city of London by Cuch wife rules, 
as to prevent the endlefs train of vexatious law-fuits which might 
enfuej and been little lefs chargeable than the fire itfelf had been. 
This was principally owing to Sir Matthew Hale, who con- 
ducted the bufinefs ; and fat with his brethren in Clifford’s Inn , 
to compofe all differences between landlord and tenant. Thefe 
portraits were painted by Michael Wright , a good painter in the 
time of Charles II. and Jams II. and who died in the year 1700. 
It was defigned that Sir Peter Lely fhould draw thefe pictures, 
but he faftidioufly refufed to wait on the judges at their cham- 
bers. Wright received fixty pounds apiece for his work *. In 
the year 1779, they were found to be in fo bad a condition, as to 
make it an even queftion with the committee of city lands, whe- 
ther they fhould be continued in their places, or committed to the 
Hames. To the eternal honor of alderman Lownjend, his vote 
decided in favor of their prefervation f. He recommended Mr; 
Roma , (now unhappily fnatched from us by death), who, by his 
great fkill in repairing pictures, refeued them from the rage of 
time : fo that they may remain another century, a proof of the 
gratitude of our capital. Thefe were proofs of a fenfe of real 

* Anecdotes of Painting, iii. 40. 

4 Louden' t Gratitude, Ac. 19. 

merit: 
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merit : but in how many places do we meet inftances of a tem- 
porary idolatry, the phrenzy of the day 1 Statues and portraits 
appear, to the aftonifhmentof poftcrity, purged from the preju- 
dices of the time. 

The things them reives are neither fcarce nor rare ; 

The wonder’s, how the devil they got there 1 

Facing the entrance are two tremendous figures, by fome 
named Gog and Magog j by Stow, an antient Briton and Saxon. 
I leave to others the important decifion. At the bottom of the 
room is a marble group, of good workmanfhip, (with London 
and Commerce whimpering like two marred children), executed 
foon after the year 1770, by Mr. Bacon. The principal 
figure was alfo a giant, in his day, the raw-head and bloody- 
bones to the good folks at St. James' s j which, while remon- 
ftrances were in fafhion, annually haunted the court in terrific 
forms. The eloquence dafhed in the face of majefty, alas ! proved 
in vain. The fpe£tre was there condemned to filence j but his 
patriotifm may be read by his admiring fellow-citizens, as long 
as the melancholy marble can retain the tale of the affrighted 
times. 

The firft time that this hall was ufed on feftive occasions, was 
by Sir John Show, goldfmith, knighted in the field of Bofwortb. 
After building the eflentials of good kitchens and other offices, 
in the year 1 500 he gave here the mayor’s feaft, which before 
had ufually been done in Grocers-ball. None of their bills of 
fare have reached me, but doubtlefsly they were very magnifi- 
cent. They at length grew to fuch excels, that, in the time of 
Tbilip and Mary, a fumptuary law was made to reftrain the ex- 

£ pence 
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pence both of provifions and liveries : but I fulpeft, as it leflened 
the honor of the city, it was not long obferved -, for in 1554, the 
city thought proper to renew the order of council, by way 
of reminding their fellow-citizens of their relaple into luxury. 
Among the great fealts given here on public occafions, may 
be reckoned that given in 16 1 a, on occafion of the unhappy 
marriage of the prince Palatine with Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I ; who, in defiance of the remonftrances of his better- 
judging father-in-law, rulhed on the ufurpation of the dftrqj- 
nion of another monarch, and brought great nailery on hijpfelf 
and his amiable fpoufe. The next was in 1641, when Charles J. 
returned from his imprudent, inefficacious journey into Seotland. 
In the midft of the moft fa&ious and turbulent times, when every 
engine was fet to work to annihilate the regal power, the city, un- 
der ks lord mayor. Sir William AElen, made a fesfi: unparalleled 
in hiftory for its magnificence. All external refped was payed to 
his majefiy ; the laft he ever experienced in the inflamed city. 
Of the entertainment we know no more, than that it confided of 
five hundred difhes. But of that which was given io our happier 
days, to his prefect majefiy, in the mayoralty of Sir Samuel Flud- 
yer, the bill of fare is given us. This I print j and, as a parallel . 
to it, that of another royal feaft, given in 1487 at Whitehall, on oc- 
cafion of the coronation of Elizabeth, queen of Henry VII, whom 
he treats with charadteriftical ceconomy, notwithftanding a king- 
dom was her dower *. 

# 

• The whole account i« given in Maitland \ i. 34! to 344. 

The 
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BILL OF FARE FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT 

The KING’S TABLE, Georoe III. 1761. 
First Servicb. 

1. s. d. 

12 Dilhes of Olio, Turtle, Pottages, and Soups 24 2 0 
12 Ditto of Filh, viz. John Dories, red Mullets, &c. 24 2 0 
7 Ditto roaft Venifon -7- — 10 o 0 

3 Wcftphalia Hams confume, and richly ornamented 660 


2 Dilhes of Pullets & la Royale — 

— 

2 

2 

0 

2 Dilhes of Tongues Efpagniole — - 

— 

3 

3 

0 

6 Ditto Chickens & la Reine — 

— 

6 

6 

0 

f Ditto Tondron Devaux & la Dauzie 

— 

a 

2 

0 

1 Harrico — — 

— 

1 

1 

0 

1 Dilh Popiets of Veale Glade — 

• — 

1 

4 

0 

2 Dilhes Fillets of Lamb, & la Comte . 

— 

2 

2 

0 

2 Ditto Comports of Squabs — 

— 

2 

2 

0 

2 Ditto Fillets of Beef Marinate — 

— 

3 

0 

0 

2 Ditto of Mutton a la Memorance 

— 

2 

2 

0 

32 Ditto fine Vegetables — 

— 

16 16 

0 

Second Service. 

6 Dilhes fine Ortolans — 


*5 

4 

0 

10 Ditto Quails — — 

— 

15 

0 

0 

10 Ditto Notts — - — 

— 

30 

0 

0 

1 Ditto Wheat Ears — — » 

— 

1 

I 

0 

1 Goodevau Patte — — - 

— 

1 

10 

0 

1 Perrigoe Pye — — 

— 

1 

10 

0 

1 Dilh Pea-chicks — — 

— 

1 

I 

0 

4 Dilhes Woodcocks — — 

— 

4 

4 

0 



2 

Dilhes 
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OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY. 


a Diihes Pheafants — — 

— 

3 

3 

O 

4 Ditto Teal — — 

— 

3 

3 

O 

4 Ditto Snipes — — 

— 

3 

3 

O 

a Ditto Partridges — — 

— 

2 

2 

O 

2 Ditto Pattys Royal — • 

Third Service; 


3 

0 

O 

i Ragout Royal — - — 

— 

i 

1 

O 

8 Diihes of fine green Morells — 

— 

8 

8 

O 

io Ditto fine green Peas — 

— 

io 

IO 

O 

3 Ditto Afparagus Heads — 

— 

2 

2 

O 

3 Ditto fine fat Livers — 

— ' 

I 

11 

6 

3 Ditto fine Combs — — 

— 

I 

11 

6 

5 Ditto green Truffles — 

— 

5 

5 

0 

5 Ditto Artichoaks, a la Provinciale 

— 

2 

12 

6 

5 Ditto Mufh rooms au Blank — 


2 

12 , 

6 

i Dilh Cardons, a la Bejamel — 

— * 

O 

IO 

6 

i Ditto Knots of Eggs — 

— 

0 

IO 

6 

i Ditto Ducks Tongues — 

— 

O 

IO 

6 

3 Ditto of Peths — — 

— 

I 

11 

6 

i Dilh of Truffles in Oil — 

— 

o 

IO 

6 

4 Diihes of Pallets — 

— 

2 

2 

0 

2 Ditto Ragout Mille — 

Fourth Service. 


2 

m 

2 

0 

2 Curious ornamented Cakes — — • 

12 Diihes of Blomanges, reprefenting different 

2 

12 

0 

Figures — — 

— 

12 

12 

0 

1 2 Ditto clear Marbrays — 

3 C 


14 8 O 
16 Diihes 
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BILL OF FARE FOR HIS PRESENT MAJESTY. 

16 Ditto fine cut Padry — — 16 16 

2 Ditto millc Fuelles — — i io 

The Centre of the Table. 

1 Grand Pyramid of Demies of Shell-fills of various 

Sorts — — — 220 

32 Cold Things of Sorts, viz. Temples, Shapes, Land- 
fcapes in Jellies, favory Cakes, and Almond 
Gothes — — — 33 12 o 

2 Grand Epergnes filled with fine Pickles, and gar- 

nifhed round with Plates of Sorts, as Lafpicks 
Rolards, &c. — — — 660 

Total of the Kino’s Table — £. 374 1 o 


The whole of this day’s entertainment cod the city £. 6,898. 
fpr. 4^. A committee had been appointed out of the body of 
aldermen, who mod defervedly received the thanks of the lord 
mayor and whole body corporate, for the fkilful difeharge of this 
important trud. The fead confided of four hundred and four- 
teen difhes, bolides the defert j and the hofpitality of the city, 
and the elegance of the entertainment, might vie with any that, 
had ever preceded. 


NUPTIAL- 
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NUPTIAL TABLE. Henry VII* 
First Course. 

A Warner byfor the Courfe 
Sheldes of Brawne in Armor 
Frumetye with Vcnifon 
Bruet riche 

Hart powdered graunt Chars 

Fefaunt intram dc Roy all 

Swan with Chawdron 

Capons of high Goe 

Lampervey in Galantine 

Crane with Cretney 

Pile in Latymer Sawce 

Heronufew with his Sique 

Carpe in Foile 

Kid reverfed 

Perche in Jeloye depte 

Conys of high Grece 

Moten Roiall richely garnylhed 

Valance baked 

Cuftarde Royall 

Tarte Poleyn 

Leyfe Damafk 

Frutt Synoper 

Fmtt Formage 

A Soteltie, with writing of Balads. 

* Inland' t ColltSanta , ir. 216. 

3 C a 


Seconb 
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Second Course. 

A Warner byfor the Courfe 
Joly Ypocras 

Mamane with Lozengs of Golde 

Pekok in Hakell 

Bittowre 

Fefawnte 

Browes 

Egrets in Beorwetyo 

Cokks 

Patrieche 

Sturgyn frefhe Fencll 
Plovers 

Rabett Sowker 

Scyle in Fenyn entirely ferved richeTy 

Red Shankks 

Snytes 

Quayles 

Larkes ingrayfede 
Creves de Endence 
Venefone in Pafte Royall 
Quince Baked 
Marche Payne Royall 
A colde bake Mete flourilhede 
Lethe Ciprus 
Lethe Rube 
Fruter Augeo - 
Fruter Mouniteyne 

Caftett" 
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GIVEN BY HENRY VIL 

Caftells of Jely in Temple wife made 
A Soteltie r 

These S deities, or Subtilities as they were called, were the 
ornamental part of the defert, and were extremely different from 
thofe in prefent ufe. In the inthronization feaft of archbilhop 
War eh am , on March 9th, 1 504, the firft courfe was preceded by 
** a wamer *, conveyed upon a rounde boorde of viii panes, 
** with viii towres embatteled and made with flowres, ftand- 
** ynge on every towre a bedil in his habite, with his ftaffe : and 
** in the fame boorde, firft the king fyttinge in his parliament, 
** with his lordes about hym in their robes ; and' Saint Wylliam ,. 
** lyke an arebifhop, fytting on the ryght hand of the kyng : 
w then the chaunceler of Oxforde, with other do&ors about hym, . 
u prefented the faid lord Wylliam , kneelyng, in a doctor’s habite,. 
** unto the kyng, with his commend of vertue and cunnynge, 
“ &c; &c. And' on the third boorde of the fame warner, the 
“ Holy Ghofte appeared with bryght beames proceedyng from 
** hym of the gyftes of grace towarde the fayde lorde of the 
** feafte.” This is a fpecimen of the antient- fotelties. This 
was a Lenten feaft - of the molt luxurious kind. Many of the fo- 
telties were fiiited to the occafion, and of the legendary nature 
others hiftorical j but all, without doubt, contrived “ with great 
cunnynge.” 

To thefe feenes of luxury and gluttony, let me oppofe the 
limple fare at a feaft of the Wax-cbandlers, on OR. 28th, 147S. 
Thefe were a flourifhing company in the days of old, when gra- 

• A wanur was th« firft foteltie, and which preceded or gave warning of the 
ooorfes. See Ltlani't Celled, vi. zi. 

titude 
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WAX-CHANDLERS FEAST. 


titudc to faints called fo frequently for lights. How many thou* 
fands of wax candles were confumed on thole occaGons, and 
what quantities the expiatory offerings of private perfons, none 
can enumerate. Candle-majs day wafted its thoufands, and thofe 
all bleffed by the priefts, and adjured in folemn terms. “ I ad* 
« jure thee, O waxen creature, that thou repel the devil and his 
" fpnghts, &c. &c Certainly this company, which was in- 
corporated in 1484, might have afforded a more delicate feaft 
than 


Two loins of Mutton, and two loins of Veal 
A loin of Beef — — — 

A Leg of Mutton — — 

A Pig — — — 

A Capon — - — — 

A Coney — — — 

One dozen of Pigeons — — * 

A hundred Eggs — — 

A Goofe — — — 

A Gallon of Red Wine — — 

A Kilderkin of Ale — — 


£• 

4 
4 

4 

6 
t 

7 

6 

5 

9 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


I 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


£.070 


Adjacent to Guildhall, is Guildhall chapel, or college, a gt- 
tbic building, founded by Peter Fanlore, Adam Frauds , and Henry 
Frov/ick, citizens, about the year 1299. The eftabliftunent was 

• Rev. Mr. Brand* « edit, of Btnnu'i Jntifuitaut Tulgam, p. aaa, 

a warden, 
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a warden, feven priefts, three clerks, and four chorifters. Ed- 
ward VI. granted it to the mayor and commonalty of the city of 
London *. Here ufed to be fcrvice once a week, and alfo at the 
election of the mayor, and before the mayor’s feaft, to deprecate 
indigeftions, and all plethoric evils f. At prefent divine fervice 
is difcontinued here, the chapel being ufed as a juftice room. 

Adjoining to it once flood a fair library, furnifhed with 
books belonging to Guildhall, built by the executors of the 
famous Whittington. Stow fays that the protestor Somerjet fent 
to borrow fome of the books, with a promife of reftoring them ; 
three Curries were laden with them, but they never more were 
returned %. 

Immediately beyond the chapeiftands Blackwall's ball, or, 
more properly, Bakewell, from its having in. later years been in- 
habited by a perfbn of that name. It was originally called Ba- 
ftng's haugb , or hall, from a family of that name the coats of 
arms of which were to be feen cut in (tone,, or painted,, in the an— 
tient building. It was on vaults of Hone brought from Caen in* 
Normandy - r the time is uncertain, but certainly after the Con- 
queft. The family were of great antiquity. Solomon Bafing was 
mayor in 1216 j and another of the name fherifF in 1308. In« 
*397 the houfe was purchafed by the mayor and commonalty for 
fifty pounds,, and from that time has been ufed as the market of 
woollen cloth. It grew fa ruinous in the time of queen Eliza- 
beth , that it was pulled down, and rebuilt at the expence of 
twenty-five hundred pounds , much of it at the expencc of Rich— 

• Tanner and Newnurt, i. 363. 

<|> New court* i. 364. 

J Slow'* Survait, 493. 
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HOSPITAL OF ST. THOMAS OF ACON. 


HosriTAL OF 
&t. Thomas 
of Acon; 


•wow Mergers 
Hall. 


ard May , raerchant-taylor. It confifts at prefent of two large 
courts, with warehoufes in all parts for the lodging of the cloth j 
but is very little ufed. Formerly there were proclamations ifliied 
to compel people to bring their goods into this hall, to prevent 
deceit in the manufactures, which might bring on us difcredit ift 
foreign markets, and alfo be the means of defrauding the poor 
children of Chrijt hofpital of part of the revenue which arofe from 
the ballage of this great magazine. 

■On the north fide of Cbeapfide flood the hofpital of St. Thomas 
•of Acon, founded by Thomas Fitz-Tbeobald de Hellos and his wife 
Agnes., filter to the turbulent Thomas Bechet, who was born in the 
houfe of his father Gilbert, fituated on this fpot. The mother of 
our meek faint was a fair Saracen , whom his father had married 
in the Holy Land . On the fite of his houfe role the hofpital, built 
within twenty years after the murder of Thomas j yet fuch was 
the repute of his fanftity, that it was dedicated to him, in con- 
junction with the blefled Virgin, without waiting for his canoni- 
zation. The hofpital confided of a mafter and feveral brethren, 
profeffing the rule of St. Auftin. The church, cloifters, &c. 
were granted by Henry VIII. to the Mercers company, who bad 
the gift of the mafterfhip *. 

In the old church were numbers of monuments; among 
others, one to 'James Butler earl of Ormond, and 'Joan his wife, 
living in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. This whole 
pile was deftroyed in the great fire, but was very handfomely re- 
built by the Mercers company, who have their hall here. In the 
portico to the chapel is a full-length figure recumbent of Richard 


• Tanner. 


Fifbbourn 
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Fijhboum, drefled in a furred gown and a ruff j he d!ed in 1 623, 
and, being a great benefaftor to the place, received the honor 
of this monument. 0 ^^**^* 

This company is the firft of the twelve, or fuch who are ho- 
nored with the privilege of the lord mayor’s being eletted out 
of one of them. The name by no means implied originally a 
dealer in filks : for mercery included all forts of fmall wares, toys, 
and haberdalhery *. But, as numbers of this opulent company 
were merchants, and imported great quantities of rich filks from 
Italy , the name became applied to the company, and all deal- 
ers in filk. Sanaral nf .rha pnrteiitg in fho gcsat r — B> "f thill 
lull Hi iif Mm aaeechaatg; — Not fewer than fixty-two mayors 
were of this company, between the years 1214 and 1762 ; among 
which it reckons Sir John Coventry , Sir Richard Whittington , 
and Sir Richard and Sir John Grejham. We are obliged to the 
exatt Strype for the lift. In that by Maitland, the company each 
mayor was of, is omitted. 

Immediately to the eaft is the narrow ftreet, the Old Jewry , 
which took its name from the great fynagogue which ftood there 
till the unhappy race were expelled the kingdom, in 1291. Their 
perfecutions, under fome of the preceding monarchs, nearly equal- 
led thofe of the Chriftians under th c Roman emperors : yet the love 
of gain retained them in our country in defiance of all their fuf- 
ferings. A new order of friars, called Fratres de Sacca , or de pe- 
nitent ia, got pofleflion of the JewiJh temple : but did not hold it 
long. Robert Fitzwalter, the great banner-bearer of the city, 
requefted, in 1305, that the friars might affign it to him. It 


The Oli 
Jbwet-. 


• Aider fin' t Dill. i. 145. 
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GrocirsHall. 


Of Sir John 
Cutlir. 




fcems it joined to his own houfe, which ftood near the fite of the- 
prefent Grocers ball. In 1439, was occupied by Robert Large* 
mayor, who kept his mayoralty in this houfe j Sir Hugh Clapton 
did the fame in *492 ; and after thefe tenants it was degraded 
into a tavern, diftmguilhed by the fign of the Windmill. 

The chapel, or church, was bought by the Grocers company, 
in 141 1, from Fitzwalter , for three hundred and twenty marks * ; 
who here layed the foundation of the prefent hall, a noble room, 
with a gothic front, and bow window. Here, to my great fur- 
prize, I met again with Sir John Cutler , knight, and grocer, in 
marble and on canvas. In the firft he is reprefented (landing, in 
a Bowing wig waved rather than curled, a laced cravat, and a 
furred gown with the folds not ungraceful : in all, except where 
the drels is inimical to the fculptor’s art, it may be called a good 
performance. By his portrait we may learn that this worthy 
wore a black wig, and was a good-looking man. A He died in 
1693. His kinfman and executor Edmund Boulter , Efqj expended 
£, 7,666 on his funeral expences f* I am to learn how his ftatue 
and portrait came here. He is fpoken of as a benefactor, and 
that he built the parlour, and over it an entertaining room. The 
anecdote of his bounty to the College of Phyficians, may lead 
one to fuppofe that the Grocers did not meet with more liberal, 
treatment. If not, the character given of him by Mr. Pope, may. 
reft unimpeached : 

Thy life more wretched. Cutler , was confefs’d,. 

Arife and tell me was thy death more blefs’d ? 

* Survaie , 476, 499. 

+ Strype's Stow, i. book i. p. 289. 
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SIR JOHN CUTLER. 

Cutler faw tenants break, and houfes fall a 
For very want be could not build a wall. 

Flis only daughter in a ftranger’s power •; 

For very want he could not pay a dower. 

A few grey hairs his rev Vend temples crown’d, 
’Twas very want that fold them for ten pound. 

, What ev’n denied a cordial at his end, 

Banifli’d the do&or, and expell’d the friend? 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad. 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had ! 


This company follows the Mercers ; they were originally called 
Pepperers, from their dealing fo greatly in pepper: but in 1345 
they were incorporated by the name of Grocer st either becaufe 
they fold things by, or dealt in groffi or figs^f. But from the 
beginning they trafficked in all the good things which the trade 
does to this day. fa/J*** 

I forgot Btuklejbury, a ftreet which opens on the fouth fide 
of Cheapfide , a little to the weft of the Grocers hall. It took its 
name from one Buckley who had in it a large manour-houfe of 
ftone. This man loft his life in a ftrange way. Near his houfe 
ftood an old tower built by Edward I. called the Cornets tower, 
poffibly a watch tower, from the fummit of which fignals might 
have been given by the blowing of a horn.*. This, Buckle in- 
tended to pull down, and to have built a handfome houfe of 


BvCKLEMVtY. 




• He bad two daughters ; one married to Sir William Portman , bart* the 
ether to John Robartes , earl of Radnor ; both married without his confent. The 
firft died before him. J . C. Brooke , efq. Somerjet -herald* —The fame authority 
tells me he had his grant of arms juft before his death, wherein he is ftyled, 
* f of the city of Wejlmnfter 
f Suryaie, 477* 
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THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


The Mansion- 
House. 


Stocks-Mak- 
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wood } or, according to the expreflion of the times, a goodly frame 
of timber : but in greedily demolifhing this tower, a ftone fell on 
him, and crulhed him to death j and another, who married his 
widow, fet up the new-prepared frame of timber, and finilhed 
the work. This ftreet, in Stow’s time, was the refidence of gro- 
cers and apothecaries *. tuw 

On the fame fide of the way is the Manfion-bouje, ** damned, 
I may fay, to everlafting fame f.” The fight is relieved am- 
ply by another building behind it, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
a fmall church, the chef d'eeuvre of Sir Cbriftopber Wren, of 
mod exquifite beauty. “ Perhaps Italy itfelf, (fays a judicious 
** writer) can produce no modern building that can vie with this 
“ in tafte and proportion : there is not a beauty, which the 
** plan would admit of, that is not to be found here in the 
“ greateft perfection ; and foreigners, very juftly, call our tafte 
" in queftion, for underftanding the graces no better, and allow- 
“ ing it no higher degree of fame J. 

Over the altar is a beautiful pi&ure of the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, by Mr. Weft. The character of the faint is finely ex- 
prefled in his angelic countenance, refigned to his fate, and full 
of fure and certain hope. I looked to no purpofe for the ftatue 
ereCted, Div.* Mac-Aul.*, by her doating admirer, a former. 
reC tor which a fucceffor of his has moft profanely pulled 
down. 

The Manfion-houfe, and many adjacent buildings, ftand on 
the fite of Stocks-market j which took its name from a pair of 

• Survaie, 477. 

f Critical Review, 36, 37. 

| Ibid. 37. 
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S T O C I S . M A/R^K E. T. 

(locks for the punifhment of offenders, erected in an open place 
near this fpot, as early as the year 1281. This was the great 
market of the city during many centuries. In it flood the farnou6 
equeftrian ftatiie, eredted in hpnor of Charles 11 , by his mod loyal 
iubjedt Sir Robert V'tner, lord mayor. Fortunately his lordlhip 
difeovered at a founder’s, one of John Sobiejki , king of Poland , 
trampling on a Turk; the good knight chriftened th ePolip mo- 
starch by the name of Qbarles, and bellowed on. the turbaned 
Turk that of Oliver Cromwel-, and thus, new named, it arofe on. 
this (pot in honor of his convivial monarch. 

■ The opening before the Manfion-houle divides into three im- 
portant llreets : Cornhill in the center ; the Bank of England, the 
old 'Tbreadneedh-Jlreet, on the north 5 and Lombard-ftreet on the 
fouth. I lhall purfiie thefe as far as the fpots which I have paffed 
over, and give the remaining things worthy of notice. I (hall 
take the middle way. 

The Royal Exchange, that concourfe of all the nations of the 
worh 3 , nrifes before us with the full majefty of commerce. Whe-f 
ther we -confider the grandeur of the edifice, or the vaft concerns 
carried on within its walls, we are equally (truck with its im- 
portance. Rut we are more aftonilhed when we find that this 
expenfive princely pile was the effect of the munificence of a 
private citizen. Sir T homas Gresham. • Let the pride of my ■ 
country not be fuppreffed, when I have opportunity of faying, that 
the original bint was given to him by a ff^eljhman -,' by Richard 
Clough, afterwards knighted, originally his fervartt, and in the 
year 1561, by his merit and induftry, advanced by Sir ‘Thomas to 
be his correfpondent and agent in the then emporiarfi of the world, 

Antwerp* 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE*. 

Antwerp. . Clough wrote to his matter, to blame the city of Zm- 
don for neglecting fo necelfary a thing ; bluntly telling, that they 
ftudied nothing elfe but their own private profit ■, that they were 
content to walk about in the rain, more like pedlars than mer- 
chants; and that there was no kind of people but had their 
place to tranfaCt bufinefs in, in other countries. Thus ftimu- 
Jated, Sir Thomas purchafcd fome tenements on the fite of the 
Royal Exchange ; and, on June 7, 1566, laid the foundation, and 
in November, 1567, completed what was then called the Bourfe. 

In 1570, queen Elizabeth went in great ftate from her palace at 
■Somcrfet-boufe, to make Sir ’Thomas a -vifit at his own houfe. 
After dinner Ihe went to the Bourfe, vifited every part, and then, 
by lound of trumpet, dignified it with the title of the Royal Ex- 
change. All the upper part was filled then, and even to thiscen- • 
tury, with dhops j on this occafion they were filled with thericheft 
productions of the univerfe, to fhew her majefly the profperity of 
the commercial parts of her dominions. I cannot learn what the 
-expence of this noble defign was, only that the annual produd 
• of the rents to his widow was £.751. 5 s. I am equally unac- 
quainted with the form of the original building, which perilhed 
in the great fir c!~ It was rebuilt, in its prefent magnificent form, 
by the city and the company of mercers *, at the expence of 
eighty thoufand pounds ; which, for a confiderable time, involved 
the undertakers in a large debt. It was completed in 1669 j on 
Sept. 28, of that year, it was opened by the lord mayor. Sir W 3 /- 
Ham Turner, who congratulated the merchants on the occafion. 


• Strjpt'i Stow, i, book ii. p. 1 37 
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STATUES THEREIN. 

The following infcription> does grateful honor to the original 
founder : 

Hoc Greshamii Periftyllium, 

Gentium commercti& facrum, 

Flammis extinftum 1 666, 

Auguftius e cinere refurrexic 1669* 

Will* Turnero , miiite, praetore. 

The llatue of Sir Thomas Grejham is- in one corner, in the 
drefs of the times. Another, of that worthy citizen Sir John 
Barnard , graces another part.. The reft are kings, which (as far 
as king Charles ), with that of Sir Thomas, were chiefly executed 
by Gabriel Cibber ; that of Charles II. in the centre, by Gibbons *. 
And above flairs are the ftatues of Charles I. and II, and another 
of the illuftrious founder, by John Buphnell, an artift of inferior 
merit, in the reign of William III. On the top of the tower, in 
front of the exchange, is a Grafshopper, the creft of Sir Thomas 
Grejham. The alluflon to that, and the Dragon on Bow fteeple, 
makes a line in that inexcufable performance of Dean Swift’s, a 
profane imitation of the ftyle of the Bible f, which dvrfnefs 
itfelf could execute, and which nothing but the moft indefenfible 
wantonnefs could have produced from a perfon of his profeflion, 
and of his all-acknowleged wit. 

I must direct the reader’s attention to the beautiful gothic 
tower of St. Michael’s , . on the fouth fide of Combill. At each 
corner is an angulated turret as high as the belfry, where they 

9 Anecdotes of Palntirg » iii. 136* 

+ Wonderful Prophecy , \Sc% 
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become fluted, and the capital ornamented with fculptures of hu- 
man faces ; from them they fpire into very elegant pinnacles. The 
body of this church was burnt in the great fire. It was beguA 
to be built in 1421*} but the church was of far greater antiquity. 
It appears to have exifted in 1133. This church had its pulpit- 
crofs, like that of St. Paul's , built by Sir John Rudjlone , mayor 
in 1528, who was interred in a vault beneath in 1 531. It maybe 
added, that Robert Fabian, alderman, the celebrated hiftorian, 
was buried in this church in 15 11, after palling the dignity of 
Ihcriff. 

The king had a royal refidence in this ftreef, which was after- 
wards converted into a noted tavern, called the Pope's bead. It 
was a vaft houfe, and, in the time of Stow, diftinguilhed by the 
arms of England, at that time three leopards pajfant, guardant, 
and two angels the fupporters, cut on ftone f. 

At the end of Combill is, as it were, a continuation of the 
ftreet, by the name of that of Leadenball. It takes its name from 
a large plain building, inhabited about the year 1309, by Sir Hugh 
Nevil, knight; in 1384 belonging to Humphry Bobun, earl of Hert- 
ford. In 1408 it became the property of the munificent Wbiimg- 
ton, who prefented it to the mayor and commonalty of Lcndcn. 
In 1419, Sir Simon Eyre, citizen and draper, eredted here a pub* 
lie granary, built with ftone in its prelent form. This was to be 
what the French call a Grenier d'abondance, to be always filled with 
corn, and defigned as a prefervative againft famine. The intent 
was happily anfwered in diftrefsful feafons. This and other 01 

9 $ to*w 9 s Survair, i. 369, 
f The Same, 374. 
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die city granaries Teem at firft to have been under the care of the 
mayors } but in Henry VIII’s time, regular furveyors were ap- 
pointed. He alfo built a chapel within the fquare this he in- 
tended to apply to the ufes of a foundation for a warden, fix fecu- 
lar priefts, fix clerks, and two chorifters, and befides, three 
fchoolmafters. For this purpofe he left three thoufand marks 
to the Drapers company to fulfil his intent. This was never 
executed: but in 14 66 a fraternity of fixty priefts, fome of 
whom were to perform divine fervice every market-day, to fuch 
who frequented the market, was founded by three priefts, William 
Roufe , John Rijby, and Thomas AJhby *. 

Leadenh all-Street had the good fortune to efcape tolerably 
well in the great fire. The houie was ufed for many other purpofes j 
for the keeping the artillery and other arms of the city. Prepara- 
tions for any triumph or pageantry in the city were made here. 
From its ftrength it was confidered as the chief fortrefs within the 
city, in cafe of popular tumults j and alfo as the place from which 
doles, largefies, or pious alms, were to be diftributed. Here, 
in 1546, while Henry VIII. lay putrefying in ftate. Heath, 
bifhop of Winchtftcr, his almoner, and others his minifters, diftri- 
buted great fums of money, during twelve days, to the poor of 
the city. The fame was done at Wefiminfter f j but I greatly, 
fear his majefty was paft ranfom! The market here was of 
great antiquity : confiderahle as it is at prefent, it is far inferior to 
what it has been, by reafon of the numbers of other markets 
which have been eftablifhed. Still it is the wonder of foreigners, 

• Tanner. 

* Strypfs Stew, i. book u. p. 84. 86. 
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INDIA HOUSE. CREE CHURCH. 


who do not duly confider the carnivorous nation to which it be 1 - 
longs. 

The daughter made of the horned cattle, for the fupport of the 
metropolis, is evipced by the multitudes of tanned hides expofed 
to fale in the great court of Leadenball, which is the prefent mar- 
ket for that article. 

T he India-boufe /lands a little farther to the eaft, but is not 
worthy of the lords of Indoftan. This was built in 1726, on the (pot 
once occupied by Sir William Craven , mayor in 1610 ; a man of 
mod extenfive charity. His houfe was very large, the apart- 
ments capacious, and fit for any public concern *. 

In the church of St. Catherine Cree , in this ftreet, is fuppoled 
to have been interred the celebrated Holbein, who died of the 
plague in 1 5 54, at the duke of Norfolk's, in the priory of Cbrift- 
eburcb, near Aldgate. I muft alfo mention it on another account, 
for its being the ftage on which the imprudent, well-meaning Laud 
adted a mod fuperftitious part in its confecration > on January 16, 
1 630-3 1 . His whole conduct tended to add new force to the 
difcontents and rage of the times : he attempted innovations in 
the ceremonies of the church, at a feafon he ought at led to have 
left them in the date he found them : indead of that, he pulhed 
things to extremities, by that, and by his fierce perfections of his 
opponents; from which he never defided till he brought de- 
drudtion on himielf, and highly contributed to that of his royal 
mader. 

Prynne, whom every one mud allow to have had diffident 


S try pc's Stow, i. book ii. 89. 
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The Deftgn of the S C U L P T UR E 

over the Chimney in the ConruRpom at 
the Eaft-India-Houfe* 



R ITj 4 NN Is4 fitting on a Globe under a Rock on the Sea-Shore, 
looking Eaji-voardf her right Arm leaning on a Shield with the 
Union-Crols, holding a Trident in her left Hand, her Head 
adorn’d with a Roftral Crown : Emblems of Sovereignty and 
Vi<9:ory at Sea. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS BEHAVIOUR OF ABP. LAUD. 

caufe of refentment againft the archbilhop, gives the relation with 
much acrimony, and much prophane humor* : 

(As firft), “ When the bifhop approached near the commu- 
*' nion table, he bowed with his nofe very near the ground fome 
** fix or feven times ; then he came to one of the corners of the 
" table, and there bowed himfelf three times ; then to the fecond, 
a third, and fourth corners, bowing at each corner three times ; 
“ but when he came to the fide of the table where the bread and 
“ wine was, he bowed himfelf feven times : and then, after the 
“ reading many praiers by himfelfe and his two fat chaplins, 
(which were with him, and all this while were upon their knees 
“ by him, in their firplifles, hoods, and tippits), he himfelf came 
“ neare the bread, which was cut and laid in a fine napkin, and 
“ then he gently lifted up one of the corners of the faid napkin, 
“ and peeping into it till he faw the bread, (like a boy that 
" peeped into a bird’s rteft in a bufh), and prefently clapped it 
“ down againe, and flew back a ftep or two, and then bowed 
“ very low three times towards it and the table. When he be- 
“ held the bread, then he came near and opened the napkin 
l< againe, and bowed as before ; then he laid his hand upon the 
“ gilt cup, which was full of wine, with a cover upon it j fo foon 
“ as he had pulled thecupp a little neerer to him, he lett the cupp 
“ goe, flew backe, and bowed againe three times cowards itj 
** then hee came neere againe, and lifting up the cover of the 
« cupp, peeped into it; and feeing the wine, he let fall the cover 
“ on it againe, and flew nimbly backe, and bowed as before. 
** After thefe, and many other apilh, anticke geftures, he him- 

• la his Canttrbury's Detm, Book ii. p. 113. 
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CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 


“ felfe received, and then gave the (hcrament to fome principal 
“ men onely, they devoutly kneeling neere the table ; after 
“ which, more praiers being faid, this fcene and interlude 
<c ended.” 

To the weft of St. Catherine Cree, in the fame ftreet, (lands the 
church of St. Andrew Under Jbaft, from the unfortunate (haft, or 
maypole, which on May ift, 1517, gave rife to the infurre&ion of 
the apprentices, and the plundering of the foreigners in the city, 
whence it got the name of Evil May-day *. From that time ir 
was hung on a range of hooks over the doors of a long row of 
neighbouring houfes. In the third of Edward VI, when the 
plague of fanaticifm began to fcandalize the promoters of the 
Reformed religion, an ignorant wretch, called Sir Stephen, curate 
of St. Catherine Cree, began to preach againft this maypole, (not- 
withstanding it had hung in peace ever fince the Evil. May-day ), 
an idol, by naming the church St. Andrew, with the- addition of 
Shaft. This inflamed his audience fo greatly, that, after eating a 
hearty dinner to ftrengthen tbemfelves, every owner of fuch houfe 
over which the (haft hung, with afliftance of others, fawed off as 
much of it as hung over his premiies : each took his (hare, and 
committed to the flames the tremendous, idol. This Sir Stephen,. 
{corning the u(e of the fober pulpit, fometimes mounted on a 
tomb, with his back to the altar, to pour out his nonlenGcal rhap- 
(odies } at other times, he climbed into a lofty elm in the church- 
yard, and, beftriding a bough, delivered out his cant with double 
cfieft, merely by reafon of the novelty of the duration 

• Herbert's Henry VIII. 67 tow's Snrvaie, 1 5 3,* 
f Stew's Snrwue, 2$2 a 2$j« 
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In the church of St. Andrew Underjhaft was interred the faith- 
ful and able hiftorian of the city, John Stow. He died in 1605, 
aged 80 j and, to the fhame of his time, in much poverty. His 
monument is ftill in being, a well-execyited figure, fitting at a 
defk, in a furred gown, and writing. The figure is faid to be 
made of terra cotta , or burnt earth, painted j a common practice 
in thofe days : poffibly fomewhat fimilar to the artificial ftone of 
.our time. 

In Lime-ftreet , the northern end of which opens into that of 
LeadenbaJ, flood the houfe and chapel of the lord Nevil ; and 
after him, of the accomplifhed Sir Simon dt Burley , and of his 
brother Sir John. In the time of Stow , it was partly taken down, 
and new fronted with timber, by Hugh Offley, alderman. Finally, 
not far from hence, towards the end of the adjacent ftrect of St. 
Mary- Ax, flood the manfion of Richard Vere, earl of Oxfordy who' 
inhabited it in the beginning of the reign of Henry V 5 and, drawn 
from thence in his old age to attend his valiant matter to the 
French wars, died in France in 141 5 *. 

T he fecond flreet which opens into Cbtapfide, or rather the 
Poultry , is ‘Tbreadneedle, or more properly ‘Three-needle Street. 
That noble building, the Bank of England, fills one fide of the 
fpace. The center, and the building behind, were founded in the 
V year 17335 the architect, George Samp/on. Before that time the 
bufinefs was carried on in Grocers Hall. The front is a fort of 
veftibule 5 the bafe ruflic, the ornamental columns above, Ionic. 
Within is a court leading to a fecond elegant building, which con- 
tains a hall and offices, where the debt of above two hundred and 

• Svrvait, Collins's Coll, Noble Families, 247— 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


fifty millions is punctually difcharged. Of late years two wings 
of uncommon elegance, defigned by Sir Robert Taj/ lor, have been 
added, at the expence of a few houfes, and of the church of St. 
Cbriflopber's U S tacks. The demolition of the laft occafioned as 
much injury to the memorials of the dead, and difturbance of their 
poor alhes, as ever the impiety of the fanatics did in the laft cen- 
tury. Much of my kindred duft * was violated ; among others, 
thofe of the Houblon family, fprung from Peter Houblon , of a 
refpeCtable houfe at Lifle in Flanders , driven to feek refuge in 
England from the rage of perfecution under the Due d'Alva, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. About the fame time fled to our 
fanftuary jatw Houblon and Guillaume Letbieulier. The firft is 
found to have lent, i. e. given, to her Majejly, in the perilous year 
1588, a hundred pounds f. His Ion James flourished in wealth 
and reputation, and was eminent for his plainnefs and piety. He 
was buried in the church of St. Mary Woolnotb j but, wanting a 
monument, the following epitaph was compofed for him by 
Samuel Pepys, efqj fecretary to the admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles IL and James II : 

JACOBUS HOUBLON, 

Londinas PETRI filius, 

Ob fidem Flandria exulantis : 

Ex C. Nepotibus habuit LXX fupcrftitcs : 

Filios V. videns mercatores florentiffimos 5 
Ipfe Loniunensis Burfae Pater; 

obi it Nonagenarion 
A° D. CIDIDCLXXXII. 

# Stryfe's Annals , ii. 517. 

f The loan from the city was only £. 49900. 
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His fons. Sir John Houblon, and Sir James Houblon , knights, 
and aldermen, rofe to great wealth. From the laft fprung the 
refpe&able family of the Houblons of Hallingbury, in EJfex. Sir 
James reprefented his native city. Sir John, my great grandfather 
by my mother’s fide, ltft fix daughters : ArrabeUa, the eldeft, 
married to Richard Mytton , efq; of Halfton , my maternal grand- 
father j the fecond to Mr. Denny, a refpe&able merchant in the 
city ; the four younger died unmarried. Sir John Houblon was of 
the Grocers company, was elected alderman of Cornhill ward, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1689; and lord mayor, September 29th, 1695. He 
was interred in this church January 18th, 1711-12. He was at 
the fame time lord mayor of London, a lord of the admiralty, and 
the firft governor of the bank of England. His manfion Hood on 
the fce of the houfe ; the nobleft monument he could have. 

It would be injuftice not to give the name of the projector of 
that national glory the Bank of England. It was the happy 
thought of Mr. James Paterjon, of the kingdom of Scotland. 
This Palladium of our country was, in 1780, faved from the fury 
of an infamous mob by the virtue of its citizens, who formed 
fuddenly a volunteer company, and over-awed the mifcreants j 
while the chief magiftratc fkulked trembling in his Manfion- houfe, 
and left his important charge to its fate. I cannot wonder at the 
timidity of a peaceful magiftrate, when the principle of felf-pre- 
fervation appeared fo ftrong in the miniftry of the day. It was the 
fpirit of majefty itfclf that firft dictated the means of putting a 
flop to the outrages j which, if exerted at firft by its fervants,. 
would have been true mercy ! 

At the extremity of Lhreadneedle-Jlreet, appears the origin of 
Us name, in Merchant-Taylors hall •, at the period in. which they 

were 
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COMPANY OF MERCHANT TAYLORS: 


were called Taylors, and Liutn-armourtrs, under which tide they 
were incorporated in the year 1480 1 and by Henry VII. by that 
of the men of the art and myftery of Merchant-taylors, of the 
fraternity of St. John the Baftift. They were feventh in the rank 
of the great companies. Multitudes of eminent men were emu- 
lous of being admitted into it : feven kings, one queen, feventeen 
princes and dukes, two dutcheffes, one archbiihop, one and thirty 
earls, five countefies, one vifeount, twenty-four bilhops, fixty-fix 
barons, two ladies, feven abbots, (even priors, and one fub-prior, 
befides fquires innumerable, graced the long roll of freemen of 
this company *. 

Among the portraits in this hall, is that of William Warbam, 
archbiihop of Canterbury , and lord high chancellor of England 
He went through die various offices, now allotted to laymen, 
with great abilities; was appointed mailer of the rolls in i486 j 
keeper of the great feal in 1502 ; and lord chancellor in 1 50 3; 
and in the following year was advanced to the lee of Canterbury. 
He was in high favor with Henry VII ; but on the acceffion of 
Henry VIII. was foon fupplanted by Wolfey , and experienced his 
greateft infolence. The good primate enjoyed his dignity near 
twenty-eight years, with great munificence and honor ; and died 
in 153a f. 

Next is the portrait of Richard Fox , bilhop of Wincbefter, an 
able ftatelman, greatly employed by Henry VII. at home and 
abroad j and continued for fome time favored by his fon. He 
iirft introduced Wolfey to court : but foon experienced his ingra- 

• Stty/t’s Sttnu, I. 

f Illuftiioiu Head*, L p. and tab. vii. 
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titude. Unable to bear his infolence, he, like Warbam , retired 
from bufinefs. In his old age, when (truck with blindnefs, the 
cardinal meanly hoped to prevale on him to refign his bilhoprick, 
to which the good prelate returned a fpirited reply. He lived to 
a great age, and died in 1528, after worthily governing the fee 
(, Xm ***1 twenty-feven years. 

For the many good deeds of Sir Thomas Row, merchant-tay- 
lor, his portrait mult not be palled by. He is drefted in a bonnet, 
ruff, and red gown. He firft eftablilhed a fubftantial Handing 
watch in the city, when he was lord mayor, in 1569. He built 
a convenient room, near St. Parts Cro/s, for a certain number of 
the auditors to hear the preacher at their eaie. He indoied a 
piece of ground near Bethlem , for the burial place of fuch parilhes 
that wanted church-yards : befides numberlefs ads of charity, 
which rendered his memory fweet to poftcrity. He was buried 
in Hackney , September 2d, 1570; and has an epitaph in verle, 
quite in the Ample ftyle of the times *. 

The portrait of the illuftrious Sir Thomas White , honors this 
hall, dreffed in a red gown. He was of this fraternity, but pof- 
fibly not of the profeflion ; for numbers of opulent merchants 
lifted under the banners of the company. It was far from being 
confined to the trade. No one of his time rivalled him in love 
of literature, charity, and true piety. In the glorious roll of cha- 
rities, belonging to this company, he appears with diftinguilhed 
credit. I refer to that for his good deeds, and thofe of his bre- > 

• The epitaph calls him a Merchant-venturer.— •Stryffs Stow, iL app. 1 27. 

—See more in voL i. book i. 237, 264— vol. ii. book ▼. 135— and Stow’s 
Survair, 319. 
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threo*. Sir Thomas bought the Benedi&ine College at Oxford 
then called Glocefter-ball -j-, and founded it by that name. It has 
fince been advanced into a college, by the name of Worcefltr. 
He was the foie founder of St. John's College on whom he be- 
llowed his hall. He was dilcontentcd till he could find a place 
with two elms growing together, near which he might found this 
feat of learning. He met with his wi(h, and accompliflred the 
great defign. Within my memory, majeftic elms graced the ftreet 
before this college, and the neighboring. The feene was truly, 
academic, walks worthy of the contemplative Ichools of aneient 
days. But alas ! in the midft of numberlefs. modern elegancies, 
in this Angle inftance, 

Some Damon whifper’d, Oxford, have a tafte; 

And by the magic line, every venerable tree fell proftrate. I 
refer, as above, to the lift of^he j ob le cha ritt es ^C thia good man. 
He was born at fVoodoakes, xn^Hertfordjhire j entered on the re- 
ward of his excellent deeds in 15 66, aged 7 a j and met with an 
^ honorable tomb within the walls of his great foundation ||. 

I now defeend to emperors, and other lefler charafters. A por- 
trait of Charles V. is found here ; another of a lord Willougby, with 
a white rod j and a pifture of Henry VII. prefenting them with 
the letters patent of their incorporation j the painter Clarkjon ; 
who the artift was, or when he lived, I am ignorant. 

Distinguished Let me enumerate the men of valour, and of literature, who 
Taylors. 

• S try pi's Stow, L book i. 263. — ii. b. v. 62, 63. 

f Tanner’ t Monafi. Oxford. 

J Wood's Oifi. Oxford, lib. ii. 302. 

H Theftmc, 314. 
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DISTINGUISHED TAYLORS. 

have pra&ifod the original profeffion of this company. Sir John 
Hawkwoody ufually ftyled Joamtts Acutus , from the fharpnefc of 
his fword, or his needle, leads the van. The arch Fuller fays, he 
turned his needle into a fword, and his thimble into a ihield. 
He was an apprentice to a taylor in this city ; was prefled for a 
foldier, and by his fpirit rofe to the higheftcommands in foreign 
parts. He fignalized himfclf particularly in the command of 
the army of GeUreacca, or Galeazzo, duke of Milan % married the 
daughter of Barnabas, the duke’s brother ; died full of years and 
glory, at Florence, in 1394* where his figure, on horfeback, 
painted «/ frejco on the walls of the cathedral, by the celebrated 
Paolo Uccelli, is itill to be feen : beneath is this inlcription, 
“ Johannes Acutus, eques BrUamdcus, setads fuse caudflmnis 
“ et rci militiaris peritiffimus, habitus eft. Pauli Uccelli 
“ Opus — It is engraven among the works of the Society of 
Antiquaries, with the -date of 1436, which probably refers to the 
death of the artift ; and was a pofthumous addition. 

Sir Ralph Blackmail was faid to be his follow- apprentice, and 
to have been knighted for his valour by Edward HI. But he 
followed his trade, married his matter's daughter, and, as we have 
laid before, founded the hall which bears his name f. 

General Elliot's regiment of light horfe, railed in our days, 
was formed out of the choice fpiritsbf the trade, and performed 
prodigies of valour, worthy of their pFedeceflbr in arms, the great 
’Johannes Acutus. 

John Speed was a Cbejbire taylor, and free of this company. 

• Miffin'* Travel*, Hi. 286, 302. 
f See Grainger, i. 59, 61, for both thefe articles. 
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His merit as a Britijb hiftorian and antiquary is indifputable. 
The plans he has left us (now invaluable) of our antient cattles, 
and of our cities, (hew equal flcill and induftry. Nor mutt we 
be filent of his geographical labors, which, confidering the con- 
fined knowlege of the times, are far from being defpicable. 

John Stow. The famous London antiquary John Stow, born in London 
about the year 1 52 5, ought to have the lead among thofe of our 
capital : he likewife was a taylor. There is not one who has fol- 
lowed him with equal fteps, or who is not obliged to his black 
letter labors. In his induftrious and long life (for he lived till- 
the year 1605) he made vaft collections, as well for the hiftory 
and topography of his native city, as for the hiftory of England. 
Numbers of faCts, in the interefting period in which he lived,' 
he fpeaks of from his own knowlege; or of earlier matters, 
from books long fince loft. Multitudes of the houfes of our 
antient nobility, exifting in his time, are mentioned by him, 
and many of them in the raoft defpicable ports of the town. 

Benjamin The late Benjamin Robins was the foa of a taylor at Bath. 

Robins. He united the powers of the fword and the pen. His knowlege- 
in tallies was equal to that of any perfon of his age : and by his 
compilation of lord Jn/on ’ s voyage, he proved himfelf not inferior 
in elegance of ftylc. 

Robert Hill. Robert Hill, taylor of Buckingham, was the firft Hebraan of' 
his time : a knowlege acquired in the moft prefling poverty j and' 
the cares of his profeffion, to maintain (for a moft excellent man. 
he was) his large family. The Reverend Mr. Spence did not 
think it beneath him to write his life, and point him out to the 
public as a meritorious objeCt of charity; and to form a parallel. 

between. 
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between him and the celebrated Magliabeccbi, librarian to the 
great duke of Tufcany *. 

It was one of this meek profeflion, actuated by the religion of 
meeknefs, who.firft fuggefted the pious project of abolilhing the 
flave trade. Thomas Woolman , a quaker, and taylor, of New Jen- 
fey, was firft ftruck with the thought, that engaging in the traffic 
of the human fpecies was incompatible with the fpirit of the 
Chriftian religion. He publilhed many tra&s againft this un- 
happy fpecies of commerce: he argued againft it in public andi 
private : he made long joumies for the fake of talking to indivi- 
duals on the fubjelt ; and was careful; himfelf, not to countenance 
flavery, by the ufe of thofe conveniences which were provided by 
the labor of Haves. In the courfe of a vifit to England, he went 
to Torn ,^ in the fame year fickened of the fmall-pox, and died 
Q Sober 7 th, in fure and certain hopes of that reward which Hea- 
ven will beftow on the fincere philanthropift. 

In this ftreet alio ftands the Soutb-Sea boufe , the place in which 
the company 5 fjd bufinels, when it had any to tranfaft. It was 
firft eftablifhed in 17 11, for the purpofe of an exdufive trade to 
the Soutb-Seas ; and foe the fupply ing Spanijb America with negroes* 
In the year 1720, by. the villainy of the directors, it became the 
moft notorious bubble ever heard of in any kingdom. Imaginary 
fortunes of millions were grafped at : a luxury introduced as great 
as if thefe fchemes had been realized* At length the deception 
was difeovered, and the iniquitous contrivers deteded and brought 
to punifhment ■, many, with infamy, by being expelled the houfe f, 


South-Ska. 

House*. 


# This little trad was written in 1757 ; and is reprinted among the Fugidrec 
Pieces, in the -zd volume. Hill was born in 1699* 
f Proceedings of the Houfe of Commons, Sec, yi,- zj 1, 236; 
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others foffered in their purfes *, but none in a manner adequate 
to their crimes, which brought utter ruin on thoufands. 

Among the multitude Of bubbles, which knaves, encouraged 
by the folly of the times, were encouraged to fet tip, were the fol- 
iowing moft laughable : 

Infurance againft Divorces. 

A fcheme to learn men to caft nativities. 

Making Deal -boards of Saw-du£L 

Making Butter from Beetjh trees? 

A flying Engine, (now exemplified in Balloons.) 

A fweet way of emptying Neceffarics. 

Drapers Hall. I return through Tbreadneedle-Jireet into the Broad Jlreet. 

In Tbrogmorton-Jlreet, near its jundion with Broad-ftreet, Hands 
Drapers Hall. Thomas Cromwel, earl of EJfex, built a magnificent 
houfe on its fite : he Ihewed very little fcruples in invading the 
rights of his neighbors to enlarge his domain. Stow mentions 
his own father as a fufferer j for the earl arbitrarily loofened from 
its place a houfe which Hood in S tow's garden, placed it on roll- 
ers, and had it carried twenty-two feet farther off, without giving 
the leaft notice : and no one dared to complain t- The manner 
of removing this houfe, (hews what miferable tenements a certain 
rank of people had, which could, like the houfes in Mcjcow, be 
fo eafily conveyed from place to place. After Cromwel’s fall, 
the houfe and gardens were bought by the Drapers company. 
The houfe was deftroyed in the great fire, but rebuilt, for the ufe 

" Proceedings of the Houfe of Comiaou, dec. vi. 25 *. 
t Survait, 542, 

of 
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o£ their company, in a magnificent manner. This was the fartheft 
limits of the fire northward, as Ailhallows church, in Fencbuxcb >> 
Jkreet, was to the eaft. 

In the hall, a very elegant room, is a portrait of the firft mayor, 
of London , Fitz-alwm, a half length. I need not fay a fictitious 
hkenefi. In his days, I doubt whether the artifts equalled in 
any degree the worft of our modem fign-painters. 

At one end of the room is a large picture of Mary Stuart , with 
her hand upon her fon Jams I. a little boy in a rich veft ; her 
drefs is black, her fiair light -colored. I never faw her but in 
dark hair; perhaps (he varied her locks. This could not be 
drawn from the life : for fhe never faw her lbn after he was a, 
year old. Thefe portraits are engraven by Bartolozzi. 

Portraits of Sir JoJeph Sheldon , mayor in 1677, and of Sir 
Robert Clayton, mayor in 1680. Sir Robert was well.delerving of 
this public proof 6f efteem : a great benefactor to Chrifl-cburcb 
hofpital, and again to that of St. ‘Tbonuu in Southwark. He is 
finely painted, feated in a chair. 

The Drapers were incorporated in 1430. The art of weaving 
woollen cloth was only introduced in 1 360, by the Dutch and 
Flemings : but, as it was long permitted to export our wool, and 
receive it again manufactured into cloth, the cloth trade made 
little progrefs in England till the reign of queen Elizabeth *, who 
may be faid to have been the foundrefs of the wealthy loom, as. 
of many other good things in this kingdom. 

On the weft fide of the adjacent Broad-Jlreet flood the houle, 
of the Augufiines, founded in 1253 by Humphry Bobun earl of 

• Ander/on , i. 406. 

f Hereford % 
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HOUSE OF AUGUSTINES. 


Hereford , for friars heremitcs of that order. The church falling into 
ruin, was rebuilt by Humphry , one of his descendants, earl of Here- 
ford, who was buried here in 1361. Numbers of perfons of rank 
were alfo interred here, from the opinion of the peculiar fan&ity 
thole mendicants filled this earth with. Here lay Edmund Guy de 
Meric , earl of St. Paul. This nobleman was fent over by Charles 
VI. of France , on a complimentary vifit to Richard II. and his 
queen. He infinuated himfelf lo greatly into the king’s favor, as 
to become a chief confident: infomuch that, by the advice of St. 
Paul , he was guilty «f that violent aftion, the murder of his fac- 
tious uncle, the duke of Glocefter *. Lucie , wife of Edmund Hol- 
land, lord admiral, and one of the heirs and daughter of Barnaby 
lord of Milan. She left great legacies to the church, in particu- 
lar to the canons of our lady de la Scala, at Milan. 

Richard Fitzalan, the great earl of Arundel, beheaded in 
1397 at 'Tower Hill. John Vere, earl of Oxford, a ftrong friend to 
the houfe of Lancafter , beheaded by the cruel Edward, in 1463, at 
the fame place, with his fbn and feveral others. Numbers alfo of 
the barons who fell in Bamet-field, found here a place of inter- 
ment. Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, vidim, in 1521, to 
the pride of cardinal IVolfey, chofe this holy ground ; as did mul- 
titudes of others, recorded* in the Sufvaic of John Stow f. 

In the fuccefsful cruizes made by the Englifb, in the year 1 545, 
about three hundred French fhips were taken ; Henry converted 
the conventual churches into fo many warehoufes for the cargoes. 


• Knntt , i. *75. 

t 339 * 
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This and the Black-friars he filled with herrings and other filh, 
and the Grey-friars were filled with wine *. 

At the difiolution, great part of the houfe, cloifters, and gar- 
dens were granted to William lord St. John , afterwards marquis 
of Wincbefter, and lord treafurer. On the fite he built Wincbejler- 
place, a magnificent houfe, where Wincbejler-ftreet now ftands. 
The weft end of the church was in 1551 granted to John a Lafco 
for the ufe of the Germans, and other fugitive Proteftants, and 
afterwards to the Dutch as a preaching-place. Part alfo was 
converted into a glafs-houfe for Venfy glafs, in which Venetians 
were employed in every branch of this manufacture. They were 
patronized by the duke of Buckingham. How el, the celebrated 
author of the Letters, was fteward to the manufacture, but was 
obliged to quit his office, not being able to endure the heat. 
He had been at Venice in 1621 f, probably to pry into the fe- 
crets of the art, and to engage workmen. This place was after- 
wards converted into Pinners-ball, or the hall of the company 
of Pin-makers. 

The other part the marquis referved for the purpofe of flowing 
corn, coal, and other things. His fon fold the noble monuments 
of the dead, the paving-ftones, and many other materials, which 
had coft thoufands, for a hundred pounds, and converted the build- 
ing into (tables for his horfes The fteeple was (landing in the 
year 1600. It was fo beautiful, that the mayor and feveral re- 
fpeCtable citizens petitioned the marquis that it might not b? 

• Holinjbed, 968. 

-j* HoweVs Letters , 56. 

} Ktnnet, i. 336, 337. 
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SIR THOMAS GRESHAM’S HOUSE. 

pulled down ; but their petition was rejected, and this fine orna- 
ment of the city demolifhed *. 

Behind this church, j^Iofe to London wall, flood the Papey, a 
fraternity of St. CbariU •►and St. John the evangelift, for Papeys , 
or poor infirm priefts, founded in 1430 by certain chauntry 
priefts. It was a numerous fociety, defigned to relieve any of its 
members, who by lamenefs or illnefs were reduced to diftrefs or 
poverty, whether they were brothers or lifters. The church of 
St. Auguftine Papey belonged to this fraternity. Thefe priefts, the 
brotherhood of threefcore ^iefts of Leaden-ball, and the company 
of parifti clerks, who were (killed in finging diriges and funeral 
office, were accuftomed to attend the folemn burials of the rich or 
great. ThVe are frequently rctorefented on the tides of antient 
tombs, and wfcse called pkureurs /Sleepers, and momwrs. This 
houfe became, after the fuppreflion, the habitation of Sir Francis 
Walftngbam . 

In JVincbeJler-Jlreet flood alfo a great houfe, called the Spanijh 
ambaflador’s, which was occupied by Sir James Houblon , knight 
and alderman : and at the fame period it was the refidence of fe- 
veral of our mod eminent merchants. 

T o the eaft fide of the fame ftreet, flood the houfe of our firft 
of merchants. Sir Thomas Grejham ; originally built with brick and 
timber, and fronting to BiJhopfgate-Jlreet. By his will he appointed 
four lecturers in divinity, aftronomy, mufic, and geometry, and 
three readers in civil law, phyfic, and rhetoric, each with a falary 
of fifty pounds a year, payable out of the rent ifiuing out of the 
Royal Exchange. This houfe was the place where the profeffors 


• Sirjfi’t Slaw, i. book ii. p. 1 14. 
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had their apartments, and where the led u res were to be read j 
which were begun in 1597, but they are now quite deferted. 

This arofe in a great degree from the inftitution of the Royal 
Society : the meetings of which were for a confiderable time 
held here. 

The origin of that refpedable body was from the meeting of a Origin of the 
few illuftrious perfons at the lodgings of dodor Wilkins, after- R° YAL Sociei t. 
wards bifhop of Chefier , and others worthy of record, dodor Seth 
Ward , afterwards bifhop of Salijbury, Mr. Boyle, Sir William 
Petty , and the dodors Wallis , Goddard, Willis , and Batburft , Sir 
Chriftopber Wren, and a few more. In 1658, they affembled in 
Greflsam college, by permiflion of the profeffors of the foundation 
of Sir Thomas Grejham ; and on the Reftoration were incorpo-- 
rated by royal charter. A moft inftrudive and well-founded 
Mufeum was eftablifhed here in 1677, by Henry Colwall, confift- It* Museum. 
ing of natural and artificial curiofities, colleded with great ex- 
pence and judgment. The fociety had a benefit never known at 
any other time, the affiftance of the great Mr. Boyle, the moft 
accomplilhed, moft learned, and moft religious virtuofo, who 
pointed out the proper objeds of their colledion, and gave them 
the moft finifhed inftrudions * for procuring them from every 
quarter of the globe. At that period there were, in both the In- 
dies, perfons capable of underftanding, and purfuing with fuc- 
cefs, the plan laid down for them at home. It was the good for- 
tune of the Mufeum to have, co-exiftem with its formation, a phi- 

* Thefe were collected and publilhed in 1692. This little book is a moll ne- 
ceffary companion for all travellers and voyager^. 
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MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

lofopher for its Curator, fully qualified to defcribe its various ar- 
ticles. Doftor Nebemiab Grew not only performed that part,, 
but illuftrated every one, in cafes where the fubjeft -admitted, 
with the moft learned and pertinent remarks. He publifhed his 
Mufeum Regalis Societatis in 1681, and dedicated it to the foun- 
der, Mr. Colwally at the expence of whom the plates were en- 
graven. It is a work equal to the- Mufeum tVormianum, and any 
other admired foreign performance of that age. Its defe&s arife 
only from the want of fyftem, the misfortune of the time ; for our 
Ray had not then cleared the rich ore of Natural Hiftory from 
the furrounding rubbifh. About the year 17 n, the Society re- 
moved from hence to Crane-court in Fleet-fireet. For numbers of 
years the Mufeum was negle&ed. My refpe&ed friend, the ho- 
nourable Daines Barrington , with mod: difinterefted zeal, under- 
took the reftoring it, as far as the ravages of time would permit. 
This he did in the moft efFe&ual manner ; and enriched it with a 
number of new fpecimens, efpecially from our late colonies : it 
being his defign to have formed it into a repofitory of every thing 
relative to the natural hiftory of Great Britain and its dependen- 
cies : a moft noble plan, and worthy of being carried into full 
execution. By fingular chance, Grejbam college efcaped the 
flames in 1 666 j but I believe very little of the original houfe re- 
mains: it having been moftly rebuilt in 1601, poflibly after the 
original defiga; the arcades being adapted for the reception of 
the numbers of commercial and other followers of fo univerfal a. 
merchant as Sir Thomas Grejbam. 

This college has been pulled down within my memory j and 
the Excijc-office, a building of moft magnificent fimplicity, has 
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Fofc in its place. The payment into this office,' from the 5th of 
January , 1786, to the 5th of January, 1787, was not lefs than five 
millions, five hundred and thirty-one thoufand, one hundred and* 
fourteen pounds, fix (hillings, and ten pence halfpenny. Happy 
for us that our wealth keeps pace with our luxury ! 



leafed to him by Alice Ajhfield, priorefs of St. Helen's. In this 
houfe Richard duke of Glocefter lodged * after he had conveyed 
his nephews to the Tower, . and was meditating the deftru&ion of 
the poor innocents- The hall, mifcalled Richard Ill’s chapel, 
is ftill very entire; a beautiful gothic building, with a bow-win- 
dow 00 one fide; the roof is timber, and much to be admired.. 
Ac prcfent, this magnificent room is occupied by a packer. 

Henry VIII. made a grant of it to Antbonio Bonvica , a rich 
Italian merchant f. Henry was a great favorer of the merchants- 
of this nation, for the fake of the “ magnificent filks, velvets, tif- 
“ fues of gold, jewels, and other luxuries, (as he exprefles it) for 
** the pleafure of us, and of our deareft wyefF, the quenej.” Ins; 
the reign of Elizabeth , it feems appropriated to foreign ambafla- 
dors : here was lodged the ambaffador of France, and again the- 
ambafiador of Denmark §. The fite of this houfe is dill known, 
by the name of CroJbit-Jquare - 


• Fabian , book vii. 51 
f Stow, ii. book ii. 106. 
% Rymer's Food. xv. ioj. 
§ Stow's Survait , 3J3, 
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T he houfe of that great merchant Sir Paul Pindar (lands in 
this ftreet : it is eafily known by the bow, and vaft extent of win- 
dows along the front. Sir Paul was early diftinguifhed by that 
frequent caufe of promotion, the knowlege of languages. He 
was put apprentice to an Italian mafter, travelled much, and 
was appointed ambaffador to the Grand Seignor by James l ; in 
which office he gained great credit by extending the Englijb com- 
merce in the Purkijh dominions. He brought over with him a dia- 
mond valued at 30,000 ; the king wiffied to buy it on credit, but 
this the fenfible merchant declined : but favored his majefty with 
the loan on gala days : his unfortunate fon became the purchafcr. 
Sir Paul was appointed farmer of the cuftotns by James ■, and 
frequently fupplied that monarch’s wants, as well as thole of his 
fucceflor. He was efteemed at one time worth £. 236,000, ex- 
clufive of bad debts, in the year 1639. His charities were very 
great : he expended nineteen thoufand pounds in the repairs of 
St. Paul's cathedral *. He was ruined by his connections with 
his unfortunate monarch and, if I remember right, underwent 
imprifonment for debt. It is faid that Charles owed him, and the 
reft of the old commiffioners of the cuftoms, £. 300,000 s for the 
fecurity of which, in 1649, they offered the parlement ,£.100,000; 
but the propofal was rejected f. He died Augujl 22, 1650, 
aged 84. He left his affairs in fuch a perplexed date, that his 
executor, William Poomes , unable to bear the difappointment, de- 

# Whitelock, p. 17. 

f Whiteiock , p. 410. — In the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1787, is an am- 
ple account of Sir Paul Pindar ; and in the European for April 1787, his charac- 
ter, with a view of his houfe. 
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ftroyed himfelf ; and moft defervedly underwent the ignominy of 
the, now, almoft obfolete verdift of Felo de/e. 

Helena, the mother of Conjlantine the Great, and a canonized 
faint, had, a little to the eaft of Cro/bie-fquare , a church dedicated 
to her in very early times. In 1210, a priory of BenediRine nuns 
was founded by a goldfmith, William Fitz-William , dedicated to 
the Holy Cro/s , and its inventrefs Helena , the piiffima et venerabilis 
Augusta. Its revenues, according to Dugdale, were £.314. 
is. 6 d. Henry granted the fxte to Mr. Richard Cromwel, alias 
Williams-, and on the' nuns hall was built the Leather-Jellers Hall. 
This company was incorporated in the reign of Richard II. They 
flourifhed greatly, in particular, in the time of queen Elizabeth , 
when they had confiderable commerce in (kins from Barbary and 
Ruffia, and made great profits from the exportation of the manu- 
factured leather. 

% North-east of Threadneedle-Jlreet, ftands the antient church 
known by the name of St. Helen's the Great ; in it are numbers of 
curious tombs : they fortunately efcaped the ravages of the great 
fire. That of the great benefaCtor to the city, Sir Thomas Grejham, 
claims the firft notice : it is altar-fafhioned, with a black flab on 
the top ; the fides fluted, and of coloured marble. So great a 
name wanted not the proclamation of an epitaph, fo it is entirely 
without inferiptionj C*Jf~ 6 ** /* • 

A moft magnificent tomb of Sir William Pickering , who died 
in London, at ickeiing-bou/e, in 1574, aged 58. He lies recum- 
bent, in rich gilt and painted armour, fmall ruff, Ihort hair, trufik 
breeches } the mat he refts on is finely cut. He had ferved four 
princes : Henry VIII, in the field } Edward VI, as ambaffador to 

France - r 


Priory of St. 
Hblen’s; or St. 
Helen’s the 
Less. 


Church of St. 
Helen’s the 
Great. 


Tomb of Sir 
T. Gresham. 


Sir William 
Pickering. 
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France*, queen Mary, in Germany, and finally, queen Elizabeth. 

€t Elizabeth , (fays his epitaph) principi omnium illujirijfima Jum- 
“ mis officiis devotiffimus He is faid to have afpired at the pof- 

feflion of her perfon *. 


William Bond. 


Sir Julius 
jCe$ar. 


Richard 

Bancroft. 


A tomb of JVilliam Bond, who died in 1576, a merchant ad- 
venturer, and the moft famous of his age for voyages by iand 
and fca. He,’ his wife, and feven children, are reprefented 
kneeling. The lady is diftinguiflied by her vaft fleeves. 

. Their fon I/Laitin took a military turn ; he was captain in 
the. camp at f Tilbury, in 1588, and chief captain in the train-bands 
till his death. He is reprefented in armour, in his tent/ foldiers 
are feen on the omfide, and his fervant waiting with his horfe. 

I omit many fplendid monuments, which record that thepof- 
feflors were good men and good citizens. That of Sir Julius 
Adelmar Cefar, who died a fuperannuated matter of the Rolls in 
1636, is very Angular. His epitaph is cut on a black (lab in form ‘ 
of a piece of parchment with a feal appendant, by which he gives 
his bond to Heaven, torefignhis life willingly whenever it ihould 
pleafe God to call him. In cujus rei teJUmonium mattum meam ct 
figillum appofui. 

In. a plain fquare maufoleum is lodged the embalmed corpfe 
of Richard Bancroft, placed in a cheft with a lid fattened only 
with hinges, and over the face is a glafs pane. This Bancroft is 
ftid to have been one of the lord mayor s officers, and a very ra- 
pacious perfon. To/nake atonement for his paft life, he left his 
ill-gotten riches in truft to found and maintain an almshouie and 


* Kennel's HI ft. ii. 383. 
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fchool, and to keep the monument in repair. He left twenty 
Shillings to the minifter to preach annually a commemoration- 
fermon *. The almfmen and fcholars attended, and his body 
was brought out for public infpeftion. But I think that this 
cuftom, as well as the fermon, have been of late years laid 
afide. £ t yrjU^ Cm 

. Here is alfo another tomb, fremingly b e longing to fomc per* 
Wy f a no ofmnh ; it is of an altar form j on it lie recumbent two ala- 
* bailer figures, one of a beardlefs man, with his hair cut ihort and 
round ; over his ihoulders is a robe, a fine collar round his neck, 
his body armed, and a griffin at his feet. By him lies his lady. 

I now vifit the third ftreet which branches from the Poultry, 
that which took its name from the Lombards, the great money- 
changers and ufurers of early times. They came out of Italy 
into our kingdom before the year 1 274 f •, at length their ex- 
tortions became fo great, that Edward III. feized on their 
eftates ; perhaps the neceflity of furniihing him with money for 
his Flemijh expedition, might have urged him to this ftep. They 
feem quickly to have repaired their lols ; for complaint was foon 
after made againft them, for perfifting in their practices. They 
were fo opulent in the days of Henry VI. as to be able to furnifh 
him with money, but they took care to get the cuftoms mort- 
gaged to them by way of fecurity J. In this ftreet they conti- 
nued till the feign 0 f queen Elizabeth -, and to this day it is filled 
with the Ihops of numbers of eminent bankers. 




Lombard- 

Street. 


• Nortbouk's Hi ft. of London , 557. 
f Anderfon , i. 406. 
t The fame, 231. 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 


Thb lhop of the great Sir Thomas Grejbam flood in this ftreet ; 
it is now-held by Meflrs Martin, bankers, who are (till in poflef- 
fion of the original fign of that illuftrious perfon, the Gra/shopptr. 
Was it mine, that honorable memorial of fo great a predeceflor 
ihould certainly receive the moft oftentatious fltuation I could 
find. 

Post-Office. The Poft-office , which gives wings to the extenfion of com- 
merce, ftands in Lombard-Jlreet. The office of chief poftmafter 
was ere&ed in 1551*, but we are not told how this branch of 
bufinefs was managed j however it was not regularly eftablifhed 
till the year -1644, when Mr. Edmund Prideaux, the inland poft- 
mafter, was fuppofed to collelt about five thoufand pounds a 
year. 

In 1654, the parlement farmed the poft-office to a Mr. Manly, 
for £. 100,000. This farm included the poftage of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland *. 

On the Reftoration, a general Poft-office was eftablifhed in 
London, to be under the direction of a poftmafter to be appointed 
by the king; and with powers to appoint poft-houfes in fuch parts 
of the country which were unprovided, both on the poft and by- 
roads. 

In 1 663, when peace and a fettled government was reftored, 
they were farmed to Daniel O'Neil, Efq. for £. 21,500 *. 

In 1674, they were raifed to £. 43,000; and in 16.85, the grofs 
was eftimated at £.65,000*. 

At the Revolution, the poft amounted to £. 76,319. 

In 1699, to £. 90,504 *. 

* The Afterijks mark my authority as from Mr. Anderfen ; the reft are more 
doubtful, except from the words net intern, in the next page. 

In 
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In 1710, to £.111,461. In 1715, the grofs of the inland 
poft came to £. 145,227. 

£. s. d. 

In 1722, the grofs amount was — 201,804 18' 

Deduct for franked covers — 33,397 12 3 

■ ' ■ for expence in management — 70,396 1 5 

Net produce, Michaelmas 1722, — 98,010 8 o 

In 1744, to £. 198,226 ; but the total of the inland and fo- 
reign offices was, in that year, £. 235,490. 

The privilege of franking was firft clamed by the commons 
in 1660, and allowed to both houfes by the crown in the follow- 
ing year. The abufe mull have been very great, it being aflerted, 
that in 1763, the lofs by that privilege amounted to £. 170,700. 

I have feen in fome private notes, that the grofs of the year’s re- 
venue was £. 432,048 ; and from better authority, that the net 
income of 1763, the year previous to the firft regulation of frank- 
ing, was £. 97,833 j which, in 1764, increafed to £. 1 16,182. 

In the year ending in Augufi , 1784, the net revenue amounted 
to £. 159,625. The aft for the fecond regulation took place in 
that month .; in the following year it increafed to£. 196,513, and 
in the fucceeding, to £. 261,409; and in the laft (1788) by rea- 
fon of our national profperity, to £. 280,000. 

Before the great fire, on the fite of the prefent office flood a 
much-frequented tavern. When it was deftroyed by that calamity, 
the convivial Sir Robert Finer replaced it with a large houfe for 
his own habitation. Sir Robert , during his mayoralty, in 1675, 
was honored with the prefence of his monarch, Charles II ; his 

3 H 2 majefty 
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majefty was for retiring) after (laying the ufual time, but Sir 
Robert , filled with good liquor and loyalty, laid hold of the king, 
and fwore, “ Sir, you (hall take t’other bottle. The airy mo- 
“ narch looked kindly at him over the fhoulder, and with a 
** fmile, and graceful air, repeated this line of the old fong *. 

*' He that's drank it at great as a king,” 

M and immediately turned back, and complied with his land- 
“ lord 

In the fame ftreet, towards Bircbin Lane, flood the houfe of 
William de la Pole f> created in France, by Edward III. knight- 
banneret, with allowance out of the cuftoms of Hull for the fup- 
port of his dignity J. He was a great merchant, and, being very 
opulent, ufed to fupply the king’s pecuniary wants. He was at 
the fame time the King's merchant j an office that gave him the 
lucrative privilege of fupplying his matter with different forts of 
merchandize, and alfo with money. The office feems to have 
been continued to later days, under another name : Henry VIII. 
had his King's faBor, and Sir Thomas Grejham bore the tide of 
the Queen's. Richard ( William's elder brother, a merchant at 
Hull) had the fame employ under Edward III, who calls him di - 
leBus mercator Ricardus de la Pole Pincema nofter |. 

From William fprung a numerous race of nobility, diftin- 
guilhed by their ambition and unfortunate ends. His fon Mi- 

• Spectator, N° 462. 

f $ tow’s Summit, 384. 

J Vincent’s D if ewer it, See. 500. 

|| The fame. 
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cbael was created earl of Suffolk , yet continued in his office of 
King's merchant , and lived in his father’s houfe *. He at length 
became lord high chancellor ; but, being accufed of embezzling 
the public money, and divers other crimes, was baniffied the 
kingdom, and died at Paris in 1389, of a broken heart. His 
fon Michael was reftored, and died of a flux at the flege of Har- 
fleur, in Sept. 1415 ; and in the very following month, his fon 
and fucceflor, another Michael, fell in the battle of Agincourt. 
His brother William fucceeded, and was afterwards created mar- 
quis, and then duke of Suffolk . He was the favorite of the fpi- 
rited Margaret of Anjou. He was of diftinguilhed abilities, but 
by his infolence enraged the nobility lb greatly, that on an accu- 
fation of his being the caufe of the lofs of France, they banilhed 
him the kingdom. On his paflage to Calais, he was feized by a 
veflel fent exprefsly to intercept him, and was brought into 
Dover, beheaded by the captain of the lhip in the cock-boat, 
without ceremony, and his body flung upon the fands, where it 
was found by his chaplain, and buried at Wingjield in Suffolk. 
The nobility dreaded his return, therefore took this method to 
free themfelves from fo formidable an enemy f. John, his fon, 
fucceeded him. Finally, his fon Edmund, who was condemned 
for a murder in the time of Henry VII, received his pardon : but 
in the following reign was, in 1513, executed for treafon ; but his 
chief crime with that tyrant feems his relation to the houfe of 

• Stow's Survaie, 384. 

f .Sec the curious particulars in Sir John Fcnn'a , i. 39, 48, truly flated. See 
alfo Skakejpeare's Henry VI, part ii. ad iv. fcenc 1. and the account of the pro- 
phecy in ad i. feeae 4. 
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RECEPTION OF A RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, 


Denmark* 

Hours. 




HuD 90 N* 8 -BaY 

House. 


York, his mother being fitter to Edward IV. The venerable 
Margaret countefs of Salifbury was barbaroufly brought to the 
block for the fame reafon ; her fon, cardinal Pole, would not 
have been fpared, could Henry have got him into his power. 
Henry Pole, lord Montacute, fuffcrcd for correlponding with him : 
and thus ended this ill-fated race. 

In Fencburcb-Jlreet, a continuation of the former, flood Den- 
mar k-boufe. In it was lodged the ambafiador fent, in 1557, as 
Holinjhed exprefles it, from the emperor of Catbaie, Mufcovia, and 
Rujfeland. This was in confequence of the new difcovery of the 
White Sea by Chancellor : for till that time Ruffia was quite im- 
pervious by any other way. The merchants were well acquainted 
with the importance of the new commerces they met him at Tot- 
tenham with all the fplendor that was likely to make an impref- 
fion on the mind of a Barbarian. They were drefied in velvet 
coats, and rich chains of gold, and bore all his expences. Lord 
Montacute, with the queen’s penfioners, met him at IJlmgton j and 
the lord mayor and aldermen, in fcarlet robes, received him at 
Smitbfield, and from thence rode with him to this houfe, then 
“ Maifter Dimmock’s, in Fencburcb Street Our Ruffian com- 
pany was formed three years previous to the arrival of this am- 
bafiador, but its commerce was carried on with redoubled fuc- 
cefs after the Ruffians were thus made acquainted with our wealth 
and power. 

In this ftreet is the Hud/on's-bay Houfe, the vaft repofitory of the 
northern furs of America, which are lodged here till they are fold, and 
ejqjorted to various parts of the world, even to the diftant China. 


# .Holinjhed, 1132. 
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In this hall is a vaft pair of horns of the Mocje Deer, weighing 
fifty-fix pounds } and in another room, the picture of an Elk, the 
European Morje, killed in the prefence of Charles XI. of Sweden, 
which weighed twelve hundred and twenty-nine pounds. 

I should fpeak with the prejudices of a true Englijhman, was 
I to dignify the 'Thames with the title of the chief of rivers. I 
muft qualify my patriotifm with its juft clame to that of 
fxrft of ifland-rivers. But in refpeCt to our rival kingdom, it 
muft yield the palm to the Garonne, only we muft not make com- 
parifon of length of courfe. The contracted fpace of our ifiand 
muft limit that fpecies of grandeur ; but there are none, in any 
part of Europe, which can boaft of more utility in bringing farther 
from the ocean the largeft commercial lhips nor are there any 
which can bring the riches of the univerfe to their very capital. 
The lhips of the Seine difeharge themfelves at Havre ; thofe of 
the Loire reach no farther than Port-Lannai, far below its empo- 
rium Nimtes ; and the Garonne conveys no farther than Pouillae 
the full-loaden lhips : there they are obliged to be eafed of part of 
their cargoes, before they can reach the opulent Bourdeaux. 

The Thames rifes beneath Sufferton-hill, juft within the borders 
of Glocefterjhire, a little to the fouth-weft of Cirencefter, which it 
inftantly quits, and enters for a Ihort fpace into the county of ' 
Wilts , bends a little into it, and re-enters its parent province 
near Lecblade, where (by means of locks) it firft becomes naviga- 
ble, and, as is faid, for barges of feventy tons. It here leaves 
Glocefterjhire, and becomes the whole fouthern boundary of Ox - 
fordjhire, or the northern of Berkjhire, and from thence is the 
fouthe.n limit of Buckingbamjhire. At Great Marlow, in that 
5 county. 
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THE RIVER THAMES. 

county, is the laft lock ; from thence to the fea it requires no 
farther art to aid its navigation. At a fmall diftance from IVindjor 
it divides Middlefex from Surry ; juft above Kingfton it feels the 
laft feeble efforts of a tide ; from thence is a moft important in- 
creafe: juft below London-bridge , eighteen feet; and at Deptford, 
twenty. The preceding, brings (hips of three hundred and fifty 
tons, drawing fixteen feet water, to the cuftom-houfe ; the laft, 
thofe of a thoufand tons, even the largeft, drawing twenty-three 
feet, which import die treafures of India. This noble river con- 
tinues frefh as low as fVoolwUb, and even there is brackifh only at 
fpring-tides. Thus at our capital it is perfectly pure, falubrious, 
and fubfervient to vaft articles of commerce, with which that 
ftupendous city abounds. 

The whole courfe of the Thames , to its mouth, is confiderably 
above two hundred miles. I contract its length very confiderably, 
in comparifon of the ufual eftimation, for I limit its mouth to the 
fpot between the weft end of the ifle of Grain , in Kent, and the 
eaftern part of that of Convey in EJfex. From thofe places to the 
Naze in the latter county, and the North Foreland in that of Kent 
(which have hitherto been confidered as its entrance) it ceafes to 
flow in a fingle channel ; it becomes a vaft eftuary filled with 
fandbanks, many of which appear above water at the recefs of the 
tides. 

The whole courfc of the river is through a country which fur- 
nifhes every idea of opulence, fertility, and rural elegance : mea- 
dows rich in hay, or covered with numerous herds ; gentle rifings, 
and hanging woods ; embellifhed with palaces, magnificent feats, 
x or 
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or beautiful villas, a few the hereditary manfions of our antient 
gentry, but the greater part property transferred, by the effedts of 
vice and diflipation, to the owners of honeft wealth, acquired by 
commerce, or induftrious profeflions, or the dear purchafe of 
cankering rapine. Its courfe furnilhes few fublime fcenes, ex- 
cepting the high chalky cliffs near Henley ; all its banks are re- 
plete with native foftnefs, improved by art and the fulleft culti- 
vation, 

I do not recoiled! that it flows in any part over a rocky channel ; 
its bottom is either gravelly or clayey, according to the nature 
of the foil through which it meanders. This gives growth to the 
abundance of weeds with which it is in many parts filled ; and 
thefe prove the fafety of multitudes of fifties, and preferve them Fuh. 
from being extirpated by the unbridled ravages of the poachers. 

The 'Thames has, between its fource and Woolwich, every fpecies 
found in the Britijb rivers, except the Burbot, the Loche, the 
Cobitis Taenia, or Spiny Loche, of late years difeovered in the 
river Trent , and the fmall fpecies of Salmon, the Samlet. The 
Salmon, and the Shad, are fifties of paffage ; the firft appears 
in the river about the middle of February, is in great eftimation, 
and fells at a vaft price ; their capture is prohibited from the 24th 
of Auguft to the 1 1 th of November. The Shad arrives the latter 
end of May, or beginning of June, and is a very coarfe fifti ; it 
fometimes grows to the weight of eight pounds, but the ufual 
fize is from four to five. This is the fifti which Du Hamel 
deferibes as the true Aloje of the French * ; but the fiftiermen of 
the Thames have another they call Allis, much lefier than the 

* Du Hamel , ii. 316. tab. i. fig. 1. 

3 I former, 
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nttY, ITS 
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former, with a row of (pots from the gills along the fides, juft be- 
neath the back, more or left in number : this the French call he 
Feinte*. I fufpcCt that the name Allis is milapplied to this 
fpecies, and that it ought to be applied to the great or common 
Shad, being an evident corruption from the French name Alofe-,. 
is the fame with that of the Severn, but is rarely taken here : but 
neither of them are admitted to good tables. 

The lefier Lamprey, the Fetromyzon fiuvtatilis of Linn us, is-- 
a fmall filh of great and national importance, and is taken in- 
amazing quantities between Batterjea Reach and Taplow Mills (a 
fpace of about fifty miles) and fold to the Dutch for the Cod and- 
other filheries ; 450,000 have been -fold in one feaibn for that 
purpofe ; the price has been forty (hillings the thoufand : this-- 
year the Dutch have given three pounds, and the Englijb from five 
to eight pounds; the former having prudently contracted for 
three years at a certain price. Formerly the Thames has furnilhcd 
from a million to twelve hundred thoufand annually. — An at- 
tempt was lately made in parlement to fling the Turbot fifhery 
entirely into Britijb hands, by laying ten (hillings a ton duty on 
every foreign veflel importing Turbots into Great Britain : but 
the plan was found to be derived from felfilh motives, and even 
on national injufticc : the far greater quantity of Turbots being 
difeovered to be taken on the coalls of Holland and Flanders f . 


* Du Hamel, ii. yzi, tab. i. fig. 5 . — Bloc he, ii. tab. xxx. gives the figure 
of the Feinte ; but is of opinion that the fpots vaniih with age. For my part, I 
have not had opportunities of frequent examination of thefe filhes, but I incline 
to think they are different, as the Feintes appear in fpawn at the length of fixteen 
inches, which is their largeft fixe. 

f See Supplement to the A r flic Zoology. 
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The filh of the Thames which come as low as London, and be, 
yond it as far as the water is frelh, are the Barbel, (which is never 
feen below the bridge) a few Roach, and Dace, Bleak in great 
plenty, and Eels extend far down the river j fmall Flounders are 
found as far as Fulham, brought up by the tides, and continue ^ / Q —^<7 
ftationary. 

I will conclude this account with the fine lines written by Sir 
John Denham on this our celebrated river j and in a manner wor- 
thy of the greatnefs of the fubjedt : 


Mr eye defending from the hill furveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys drays ; 

Thames, the moft lov'd of all the ocean's Tons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. 

Hading to pay his tribute to the fta. 

Like mortal life to meet eternity, 

Tho' with thole dreams he no refemblance hold, 

Whofe foam is amb?r, and their gravel gold. 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t’ explore, 

% Search not his bottom, but furvey his fhore ; 

O er which he kindly (preads his (pacious wing. 

And hatches plenty for th' enfuing fpring ; 

Nor then dedroys it with too fond a day. 

Like mothers which their infants overlay ; 

Nor with a fudden and impetuous wave. 

Like profufe kings, refumes the wealth he gave : 

No unexpeaed inundations fpoil 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the plowman's toil ; 

But godlike his unwearied bounty flows, 

Firfl loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his bleffings to his banks confin’d. 

But free and common as the fea or wind, 

3 I 2 When 
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When he to boaft or to dilperfe his ftores. 

Full of the tributes of his grateful lhores, 

Vifits the world, and in his flying tow’rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where ’tis, bellows it where it wants. 
Cities in deferts, wood) in cities plants : 

So that to us nothing, no place is flrange. 

While his fair bofom is the world’s exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy dream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Tho’ deep, yet clear ; tho’ gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o’erflowing, full. 
Heav’n her Eridanus no more lhall boafl. 

Whole fame in thine, like lefler currents, loft. 
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APPENDIX. 

Page 165. 

B EDFORD-ROW, in this neighborhood, took its name from Bedford-row. 

the ufes to which thofe lands, and others adjacent, were be- 
queathed by Sir William Harpur, fon of William Harpur , of Bed- 
ford ; viz. to found a free and perpetual fchool, in that his native 
place ; for portioning poor maidens ; for fupporting poor children ; 
and for maintaining the poor with the furplus ; all of them inhabi- 
tants of the faid town. Part of the lands were of his own inheri- 
tance; part belonging to the Chartreux, at that time lately dilTolved. 

Some of the lands were loft, others granted to Sir Thomas Fijher , 
baronet, for other lands belonging to him ; the remainder granted, 
in the year 1668, upon leafe, by the corporation of Bedford , truftees 
to the charity, for the purpofes of building, for^he jer m of forty- 
one years, at the yearly rent of ninety-nine ^ears : and in 1684, 
the reverfion to Nicholas Barbon, D. D. for the further term of 
fifty-one years, at the rent of a hundred and fifty, on the expira- 
tion of the firft leafe. Bedford-ftreet , Bedford-row and court , Prin- 
ces-Jlreet , Theobald' s-row, North fireet, Eafi-fireet, Lamb s- con- 
duit -Jlreet, Queen- fireet, Eagle-fir eet, Bofwel-court, and fcveral other 
ftreets, role in conlequence, by which the rents were moft confi- 
derably increafed. A fuit arofe, about the year i 7 2 5 > between the 
warden and fellows of New College , and the corporation of Bed- 
ford , concerning the right of appointing the mailers to the fchool, 
and their falaries. The fame was decided, in 172 5 > * n favor of 
the college; and that the corporation was to pay the head mailer 

thirty 
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thirty pounds a year, and the u(her twenty j and the other char}-’ 
• ties to be paid proportionabJy to the revenues of the eftate. 

On the expiration of the two leafes, in 1760, the annual reve- 
nues arifing from the rents were found to amount to £. 2,336. 17 s. 
and the houfes at will to £. 273. And it was found that improve- 
ments might be made which would incr.eafe the revenue fo far as 
to make the whole amount to £. 3,000 a year. In faff, in 1788, 
they did amount to £. 2,917. 17 s. 

Amono other regulations, in confequence of the increafed 
revenue, by an aft made about the year 1762, new houfes were 
direfted to be built for the fchoolmafter, ulher, and writing-maf- 
ter. The head-mafter’s falary to be augmented to £. 200 per 
ann. ; the uftier’s to£. 100 ; the writing-mafter’s to £. 60. To- 
wards the portioning of the poor maidens £, 800 was to be annu- 
ally given j £. 600 to be annually given towards apprenticing 
poor children. And I might add leveral other particulars, which 
J omit, as not relative to the city, the fubjeft of thefe fheets. 


Pace 
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Page 274. 

Paraphrase of the 137th Psalm : alluding to the captivity 
and ill-treatment of the IVelJh Bards by king Edward I., 
Vide E. Evans . 

S AD near the willowy Thames we flood. 

And curs’d th’ inhofpitable flood. 

Tears, fuch as Patriots weep, ’gan flow. 

The filent eloquence of woe. 

When Cambria rulh’d into our mind. 

And pity with juft vengeance join’d ; 

Vengeance, to injur’d Cambria due. 

And pity, O ye Bards ! to you. 

Silent, neglected, and unftrung. 

Our harps upon the willows hung. 

That t€ foftly flveet, in Cambrian meafures*. 

44 Us’d to footh our fouls to pleafures 
When lo ! th’ infulting foe appears. 

And bids us dry our ufelefs tears. 

94 Refume your harps” (the Saxons cry) 

44 And change your grief to fongs of joy; 

44 Such as old TalieJJtn fang, 

44 What time your native mountains rang: 

44 With his rude flrains, and all around 
44 Seas, rivers, woods, return’d the found.” 

What ! fhall the Saxons hear us fing t 
With Cambrian flrains your vallies ring } r 
No*— let old Conwy ceafe to flow \ 

Back to her fource Sabrina go ! 

Let huge Plinlimmon hide his head ! 

Or let the tyrant ftrike me dead. 

If I attempt to iing a fon g. 

Unmindful of my country’s wrcng I— 

What l ! 
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What ! (hall an haughty king command 
A Cambrian hymn, in a ftrangc land? 

May my right hand firft wither’d be. 

Or e’er I touch a firing for thee. 

Proud monarch ! nay, may inftant death 
Arrefi my tongue, and fiop my breath. 

If I attempt to fing a fong. 

Unmindful of my country’s wrong l 

Thou God of vengeance ! doft thou deep. 
When thy infulted Druids weep. 

The vigors’ jeft, the Saxons 9 fcorn. 
Unheard, unpity’d, and forlorni 
Bare thy red arm, thou God of ire. 

And fet their boafied Tower on fire !— 
Remember our inhuman foes. 

When the firft Edwuard furious rofe. 

And, like a whirlwind’s rapid fway. 

Swept armies, cities, bards away ! 

High on a rock, o’er Conwy's flood* 

The laft furviving poet ftood. 

And curs’d the tyrant as he pafs’d. 

With cruel pomp, and murd’rous^hafie. 
What now avail our tuneful ftrains, 

’Midfl favage taunts and biting chains ? 
Say, will the lark, itnprifon’d, fing 
So fweet, as when on tow’ring wing 
He wakes the fongfters of the fky. 

And tunes his notes to liberty ? 

Ah no 1 the Cambrian lyre no more 
Shall fweetly found oa Arvon 9 % fhore : 

No more the Silver Harp be won. 

Ye Mufes, by your favorite fon ; 

(Or I, ev’n I, by glory fir’d. 

Had to the honor’d prize afpir’d.) 
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No more (hall Mona's oaks be (par’d. 

Nor Druids' circle be rever’d;. 

On Conwy's banks, and. Masai's, dreams. 
The folitary bittern (cream* ; 

Where LnutJ/yn kept his court. 

Wolves and ill- omen’d birds relort : 

There oft’, at midnight’s (ilent hour. 

Near yon ivy-mantled totf’r. 

By the glow-worm’s yellow fire. 

Tuning his romantic lyre, 

Gray's pale fpe&re fee m3 to fing— 

“ Ruin seize thee,, ruthless King! 


3 K 


A GENERAL 
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A GENERAL BILL of all the CHRISTNINGS and BURI- 
ALS from December u, 1787, to December 16, 1788. Ac- 
cording to the Report made to the KING’S Moft Excellent 
Majefty, by the Company of Parilh Clerks of LONDON, 

See. 


St A LB AN in Wood-ftreet 
Alhallows Barkin 

Bur. 

J 5 

St Dionis Backchurch 

. 

Bur. 

l 5 

»S 

St Dunflan in the Eaft 

- 

4* 

Alh llows in Bread-ftreet - - 

9 

St Edmund the King 

- 

10 

Alhallows the Great 

39 

St Ethelburga*s Parifh 

- 

*3 

Alhallows in Honey-lane 


St Faith under St. Paul’s 

- 

3 1 

Alhallows the Left ... 

7 

St Gabriel in Fenchurch-flreet 

- 

10 

Alhallows in Lombard fircet 

9 

St George in Botolph-lane 

- 

7 

Alhallows Staining ... 

11 

St Gregory by St Paul’s 

- 

5« 

Alhallows on London Wall 

*3 

St Helen near Bifhopfgate 

m 

9 

St Alphage near Sion College 

>7 

St James in Duke’s Place 

- 

7 

St Andrew Hubbard 


St James at Garlickhith 

- 

8 

St Andrew Underfhaft 

*3 

St John Baptift by Dowgate 

- 

*S 

St Andrew by the Wardrobe 

*3 

St John the Evangelift 

- 


St Ann within Alderfgate - 

33 

St John Zachary 

- 

6 

St Ann in Black Friars 

66 

St Katherine Coleman 

- 

21 

St Anthony, vulgarly AnthoKn - 

8 

St Katherine Creechurch 

- 

34 

St Auguftin, vulgarly Auftin 

*3 

St Laurence Jewry 

- 

*9 

St Bartholomew by Exchange 

6 

St Laurence Pountney 

- 

11 

St Benedid, vulgarly Bennet Fink 

11 

St Leonard in Eaflcheap 

- 

2 

St Bennet Gracechurch 

9 

St Leonard in Fofter-lane - 

• 


St Bennet at Paul's Wharf 

35 

St Magnus by London Bridge 

- 

5 

St Bennet Sherehog 


St Margaret in Lothbury - 

- 

22 

St Botolph at Biliingfgate - 

5 

St Margaret Mofes 

- 


Chrift Church Parifh 

*'5 

St Margaret in New Fifh-ftreet 

• 

6 

St Chriftopher’s Parifh 


St Margaret Pattens 

- 

1 

St Clement near Eaftcheap 

9 

St Martin in Ironmonger-lane 

- 

1 



St Mania 
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St Martin within Luc! gate 

• 

Bur. 

IT 

St Michael Le Quern 

. 

Bun 

1 

St Martin Orgars 


6 

St Michael Royal 

- 

6 

St Martin Outwich 


6 

St Michael in Wood-ftreet 

• 


St Martin Vintrey 


28 

St Mildred in Bread -ftreet 


2 

St Mary Abchurch 


12 

St Mildred in the Poultry 


10 

St Mary Aldermanbury 


*4 

St Nicholas Aeons - - 

m 

t 

St Mary Aldermary 

- 

5 

St Nicholas Coleabby 


6 

St Mary Le Bow in Cheapfide- 

- 

19 

St Nicholas Olave 

m 

8 

St Mary Bothaw at Dowgate 

- 

2 

St Olave in Hart-ftreet 

m 

38 

St Mary Colechjirch 

- 

1 

St Olave in the Old Jewry 


5 

St Mary Hill near Billingfgate 

- 

30 

St Olave in Silver-ftreet 


iS 

St Mary Magdalen in Milk-ftreet 
St Mary Magdalen Old Fifh-ftreet 

27 

St Fancras in Pancras-lane 

St. Peter in Cheapfide 


10 

St Mary Mounthaw - 

- 

H 

St Peter in Cornhill 


16 

St Mary Somerfet 

- 

19 

St Peter near Paul’s Wharf 


12 

St Mary Staining 

• 


St Peter Poor in Broad-ftreet 


8 

St Mary Woolchurch 

- 


St Stephen in Coleman -ftreet 


S° 

St Mary Woolnoth 

. 

*8 

St Stephen in Walbrook - 


14 

St Matthew in Friday-ftreet 

• 

1 

St Swithin at London Ston» 

m 

7 

St Michael Bailiftiaw 


ti 

St Thomas the Apoftle 


4 

St Michael in Cornhill 


9 

Trinity Parifti 


8 

St Michael in Crooked. lane 


22 

St Vedaft, alias Fofter 

• 

10 

St Michael at Queenhith 

- 

3 1 





Chriflned in the 97 Pariihes within the Walls, 1 148. — Buried, 1446. 


St Andrew in Holbom 
St Bartholomew the Great 
St Bartholomew the Lef* 

St Botolph by Alderfgate 
St Botolph by Aldgate 
St Botolph without BHhopigate 


760 

40 

11 

156 

358 

30^ 


St Bridget, vulgarly St Brides 
St Dunftan in the Weft 
St George in Southwark - 
St Giles by Cripplegate - 
St John in Southwark • 

St Olave in Southwark 


*75 

- 104, 

- 298 

- 230 

- 355 

- 3 2a 
St Savioua 
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St Saviour in Southwark 
St Sepulchre’s Parifh 


Bur. 

- 439 St Thomas in Southwark - 

- 33.2 Trinity in the Minories 


Bur. 

140 

16 


Chriflned in the 16 Parilhes without the Walls, 4791. — Buried, 4040. 


St Ann in Middlefex 

- 

163 

St Katherine near the Tower 

- 

•4® 

Chrid Church in Surry 

- 

212 

St Leonard in Shoreditch 

- 

75° 

Chrid Church in Middlefex 

- 

549 

St Luke in Middlefex 

- 

S°9 

St Dunllan at Stepney 

- 

406 

St Mary at Islington 

- 

.210 

St George in Bloomfbury 

- 

222 

St Mary at Lambeth 

- 

680 

St George in Middlefex - 

- 

55° 

St Mary Magdalen Bermondfey 

- 

5*8 

St George by Queen’s Tquare 

- 

217 

St Mary at Newington 

- 

366 

St Giles in the Fields 


.1180 

St Mary at Rotherhith 

- 

216 

St James at Clerkenwell - 

- 

77* 

St Mary at Whitechapel 

- 

748 

St John at Clerkenwell 

- 

5 6 

St Matthew at Bethnal Green 

- 

149 

St John at Hackney 

- 

233 

St Paul at Shadwell 

- 

4<>7 

St John at Wapping 

- 

127 




Chriftned in the 23 Out Pari/hes in Middlefex and Surry, 8980.— Buried, 

94* *• 

St Ann in Wcdminder 


448 

St Margaret in Wedminder 

_ 

766 

St Clement Danes 

- 

326 

St Martin in the Fields 

• 

838 

St George by Hanover- fquare 

- 

1128 

St Mary Le Strand 

- 

98 

St James in Wedminder - 

- 

00 

00 

The Precindl of the Savoy 

- 

69 

St John Evangelid in Wedminder 

1*5 z 1 

St Paul in Covent .Garden 

- 

1 *7 


Cbridned in the 10 Parities in the City and Liberties of Wedminder, 464 *>. 
.——Buried, 4800. 


The 
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The DISEASES and CASUALTIES this YEAR. 


A BORTIVE and Stilborn 
SjL Abfccfs 

- 

7*3 

Gout ... 

- 


58 

- 

ii 

Gravel, Stone, and Strangury 


59 

Aged 

- 

* 4 2 4 

Grief • 

- 


5 

Ague - 

• 

7 

Head-ach . 

- 



Apoplexy and Suddenly 
Afthma and Phthifick 

- 

229 

488 

Headmouldlhot, Horfhoehead, 
and Water in the Head 


44 

Bedridden - 

- 

6 

Jaundies 

- 


53 

Bleeding - 

- 

5 

Impofthume 



1 

Bloody Flux - 

- 

1 ! 

Inflammation • 



229 

Burften and Rupture 

- 

11 

Itch 




Cancer - 

- 

76 

Leprofy - 




Canker - 

- 

■ 

1 

Lethargy 



■ 2 

Chicken Pox - 

- 

2 

Liyergrown - " 



5 

Childbed 

- 

•97 

Lnnatick - - 



46 

Cold .... 

- 

6 

Meafles 



55 

Colick, Gripes, and Twitting -of 
the Guts • 

*4 . 

Mifcarriage 
Mortification • 



218 

Confumption 

- 

5086 

Palfy 



62 

Convulfions - 

- 

44 8 5 

Pleurify - 



2 3 

Cough, and Hooping Cough 

- 

298 

Quinfy - 



1 

Diabetes - 

- 


Rafh 



3 

Dropfy ... 

- 

1021 

Rheumatifm - 




Evil . - - 

- 

I 1 

Rifing of the Lights 




Fever, Malignant Fever, Scarlet 
Fever, Spotted Fever, and 


Scald Head 

Scurvy 



10 

Purples - 

- 

2769 

Small Pox 

m 


1101 

Fiftula ... 

- 

2 

Sore Throat 

• 


*3 

Flux .... 

. 

*4 

Sores and Ulcers 

m 


18 

French Pox • 

. 

45 

St Anthony’s Fire - 



2 





Stoppage 
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Stoppage in the Stomach 
Surfeit 


Swelling 
Teeth - 


9 Thrufti ... 

3 Tympany 

Vomiting and Loofenefs 
446 Worms 


34 

x 

7 


YJROKEN Limbs - 
X 3 Bruifed ... 
Burnt - 

Drowned ... 

Exceffire Drinking • 

Executed • 

Found Dead - 

Fra&ured ... 

Frighted - 

Killed by Falls and feveral other 
Accidents 


3 

>3 

ll 9 

9 

7 

is 

1 


Killed themfelves 

Licked by a mad Dog 

Murdered 

Overlaid 

Poifoned 

Scalded 

Smothered 

Starved . 

Suffocated 


67 



5 

- 3 

Total 266 


Chriftned | 
Buried { 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


IS* } In aU ,9 * 559 

9735 } In 411 ,9 * 657 


Under Two Years of Age 
Between Two and Five 
Five and Ten 
Ten and Twenty - ' - 


Whereof have died. 


- 613& 

- 1522 

- 667 

366 


Twenty and Thirty 
Thirty and Forty 
Forty and Fifty - 

Fifty and Sixty - 


15*2 

2015 

2086 

1693 


• There have been Executed in UiiJUftx and Surry, 35 ; of which nun- 
her (7 only ) have been reported m fuch within the Bills of Mortality. 


A Hundred. 


3 
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Sixty and Seventy 
Seventy and Eighty ' - 
Eighty and Ninety 
Ninety and a Hundred - 
A Hundred - 
A Hundred and One 


1481 

1145 

460 


55 

7 


A Hundred and Two 
A Hundred and Three 
A Hundred and Four 
A Hundred and Five 
A Hundred and Six' 

A Hundred and Thirteen 


Increafed in the Burials this Year, 34s. 


t 


1 

1 


It is the opinion of Mr. Ricbardfen, who has ferved the Parifli Offices, that 
there are near as many buried from London, at different Burial Grounds, with- 
out as within the above Bills, unnoticed here.— Burying Grounds without the 
Bills, dole to or in London :—B unbill Fields— Lady Huntingdon'i, Spa Field*—* 
T xtenbam-court Road . — Many more fuch, befides Marjlebone and Pancras. 
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A C O N, St. Thomas of, Hof- 

pital — Page 384 
Acutus, Sir John, or Sharp — 403 

Addifon, his fine Thoughts on the 
Tombs in Weftminfter Abby 76 
Adclphi — — — 133 

Admiralty Office — — 103 

Albemarle, or Newcaftle Houfe 196 
Aldermanbury — 

Alderfgate — 

Aid gate — 

All Hallows, Barking 
Almonry, the — 

Andrew’s St. Holborn 
Andrew’s St. Underffiaft 
Antiquities *• — 

Apothecaries Hall — 

Archery, antient — 

Arlington Houfe 
Artillery Company — 

Ground, the Old — 237 

New — 238^ 

Arundel Colle&ion — 32,122 

Palace — — >43 


*94» *97 

— 220 

— 246 

— 2 54 

— 81 



9, 206, 35 s 


213 

— 242 
— 122 
238 


Arx Palatina, the Weft — *2 

the Eaft — 256 

Afylum, a moil laudable Charity 35 
Auto de Fees held in Smithfield 173 


B. 


Bagnios — — 2I 9 

Bailey, Old — — 216 

Bank of England — — - 397 

Bankers, their origin — 361 

an account of — 301 


Banquetting Houfe w. — 98 

Barber Surgeons Hall — 227 

Barbican, the — — 224 

Bartholomew, St. the greater — 177 


Bath’s inn, afterwards Seymour 
Place — — 

142 

Baynard Caftle — 

— 

3>7 

Bear Garden — 

— 

4i 

Beaufort Buildings — 

Beaufoy’s Wine Brewery 

— 

»35 

— 

30 

Beaumont Inn — 

— 

316 

Becket, Thomas, where born 

— 

384 

Bedford Houfe — 

— 

164 

in the Strand 

— 

1 35 

Bedford Row — 

— 

429 

Bell Savage Inn — 

— 

215 

Berehoufe — 

— 

2 77 

Berkley Houfe — 


117 

Berkihire Houfe — 

— 

121 

Bermondfey Abby — 

— 

S3 

Bethlem, or Bedlam — 

— 

2 34 

Billingfgate — 

— 

291 

Biftiopfgate — 

— 

2 43 

Bifhopfgate-ftreet — 

— 

242 

Blackfriers — 

— 

210 

Blackwall Hall — 

— 

383 

Blood, his enormities 

124, 

266 

Bloomfbury Square — 

— 

164 

Botolph’s, St. Aldgate 

— 

2 47 

Bowl, St. Giles’s, what 

— 

161 

Boy-Bi(hop — 

— 

340 

Bretagne, dukes of, their houfe 

328 

Breweries — 

— 

278 

Bride’s, St. Church — 

— 

201 

Bridewell — — 

— 

202 

fine Pidhire by Holbein 

204 

Bridge, London — 

— 

2 94 

Blackfriers — 

— 

207 

3 L 

Bridge, 


» 
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Bridge, Wefhninffer — 80, 90, 321 Cibber, Gabriel, his fine Statues 
Bridgewater Houfe — — 224 at j Set hie m — — 236 

Brit ah Town, eftablifhment of 1 Clarendon Hoefe — — 123 

Brook Houfe, lord Brook mur- Clements Inn — 146 

dered there — — 168 St. Danes — 

Buckingham Houfe — — \t\ Clerkemvell, St. James’s — 193 

Bucklefbury — — 387 Cleveland, or Berkfhire Houfe 121 

Bull and Mouth Inn — 224 Clifford’s Inn — 155 

Burials, fhameful and moll dan- Clough, Sir Richard, the original 

gerous, exemplified — 162 caufe of the Royal Exchange 389 

Burleigh Houfe, or Exeter Houfe 139 Cobham, Sir John Oldcaltle, his 

Burley, Sir Simon de, his houfe 397 cruel end — — 161 

Bufby, Dodor, his Tomb — 60 Coffins, (lone, modern — 166 

Cold Harbour — — 303 

College of Pnyficians — 323 

C. Common Hunt — — 234 

Compter, the new — —218 

Cabinet of Charles 1 . — too Conduits — 115, 163 

Cartaret, Philip, beautiful cpi- Cranes, the Three — — 310 

taph on — — — 7S Craven Houfe, once Drury — 145 

Catherine’s, St. Hofpital — 275 Crolbie Houfe — — 413 

Catherine Cree, St. Church — 394 Crown, attempt on, by Blood — 266 

Cavalini, fine proofs of his fkill in Crutched friers — — 251 

Wcftminfter Abby — 62 Cuper*s Garden — — 32 

Cefar, Sir Julius, his fingular Cullora-houfe — — 287 

epitaph — — 416 Cufloms in different periods — 288 

Chancery Lane — — *55 Cutler, Sir John, his two Sta- 

Channel Row — — 91 tues — 325, 3B6 

Chapter Houfe and Crypt, in deceives the College ot 

Weftminftcr — — 78, 79 Phyficians — 325 

Charing Crofs — — 104 

Charles!, fine equeftrian fiatue of 105 

buff, by Bernini — 88 D. 

V. lodged in Bride- 
well — — 202 

Charter Houfe — — 186 Danes, St. Clement’s — 147 

Portraits there — 189 Denham, Sir John, his verfes on 

Chaucer’s Inn — — 57 the Thames — — 4*7 

Cheapfide — 358*364 Denmark Houfe — — 422 

Standard, executions at 370 Devil Tavern, Ben Jonfon’s 
Crofs, demolition of 367, 36I houfe — — — «5 $ 

Chrift-church Priory — 245 Devonfhire Houfe — — 117 

Hofpital, once the Square — — 239 

Grey-friers — 179 Diltilleries, great — — 33 

remarkable Por- Dixie, Sir Wolftan, his portrait 185 

traits in it — 184 Doghoufe* the — — 233 

x Doriet 
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Dorfet Houfe — 

— 201 

Theatre — 

— ibid. 

Dowgate — 

9 > 309 

Drapers Hall — 

— 406 

Drury Houfe — 

— >44 

Duel, trials by — 

— 174 

Duke’s Place — 

— M4 

Dunftan’s, St. Church 

— 198 

Durham Place — 

— 13* 


E. 


Edward I. his Tomb broke open 
the Black Prince, his 

<7 

houfe — 

— 

304 

Ely Houfe — 

— 

170 

Engliih Wines — 

— 

3° 

Equeftrian Theatres 

— 

36 

Eroer, the — — 

Eflex Houfe, the houfe of the ill- 

3°9 

fated favourite — 

— 

>47 

Exchange, New — 

— 

>33 

Exeter — 

— 

>38 

the King’s, or old 

— 

3S 8 

Royal — 

— 

3 8 9 

Excife Office — 

— 

41* 

Execution Dock # — 

— 

282 

Exeter, or Burleigh Houfe 

— 

>3« 

Houfe — 


>47 

F. 

FalftafPs Tavern in Eaftcheap 
Faux, Guy, an inhabitant of 

300 

Lambeth — 

— 

29 

Finlbury Fields — 

— 

233 

Fire, great, in 1666 

Fi(h of London market in 

Ed- 

302 

ward I’s time 

— 

292 

the Thames 

— 

425 

Fifhmongers Hall — 

— 


Fitz-Olbert, his ftory 
Fitzwalter, banner-bearer 

and 

46 6 

caftillon of London 

- 

317 


Fleet Prifon — — 207 

Ditch — — 205 

Street — • — 198 

Flemings, cruel maflacre of — 371 

Fortification of London in 1 64 2 1 2 1 

Friers, the White — — 199 

the Black — — 210 

Crofted — — 251 

Furnival’s Inn «— — 168 

G. 

Gaming-houfe, the — 114 

Garter place ” . “ 22 $ 

Garth , Sir Samuel ', his lines on 
queen Anne 's Statue — 354 
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